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INTRODUCTION 



Robert L Uchter 

Executive Director 
Dreyfus Foundation 

The vohiroe you are about to read represents the efforts of 
dozens of bculty and administrators from universities across 
the United Sutes convened by the Stale University of New 
York at Stony Brook in order to create opportunities to 
address a major issue. 

The issue is survival. 

In 1980, the U.S. population was 75.5 percent white, 11.7 
percent black, 7.2 percent Hispanic, 1.9 percent Asian- 
Amaican, and 0.7 percent American Indian. By 1984, the 
ratios nad changed to 72 percent while, l6.3 percent Wade, 
8.5 percent Hispanic, 2.3 percent Asian-American, and aboui 
one percent American Indian. Skipping iniermediale data, by 
the year 2000- less than a mere 11 years away— the popula- 
tion will be 55.9 percent white, 28.8 percent Wack, 126 per- 
cent Hispanfc, 1.6 percent Asian and 1.1 percent Amerfcan 
Indian. And ihe percentage of white mates in ihc populaik>n 
will be subsuntially less than Fifty pr;cent 

What this means, of course, ihal within our lifetimes the 
leaders and shapers of our society increasingly will come 
from the ranks o<" people ol cokx. Unh^rsilies are the training 
ground for leaders. Universities are the intellectual link 
between the past :ind the future. They have progressed from 
being isolated and cloistered enclaves to heing key players in 
the 'globsj village" that characterizes today's worid 

Tne worid is charaaerized by cultural plurality. Its popula- 
tk>n in general, and that of the United Sutes in particular, is 
changing rapklly. In the more narrow framework of the 
University, ?11 indkaitors show that by the year 2000, the 
Academy itself will begin to face a shortage in its own mem- 
bership, as large numbers of college and university faculty 
retire. They will be replaced by today's nine-year-olds, wIk) 
are the graduate students of the year 2000. They will have to 
come from the ranks of people of color, who will comprise 
the next generatk>n of intelleai al, cccjnomk:, eihkal, spiritual 
and cultural leaders. By refiectirig that global reality. 
Universities can make intellectrjal ainiributk^ns that will have 
the greatest impact on tlie larger sxiety. 

We are nol doing a very good job. 

In 1985, Blacks, who represent 12 percent of the popuia- 



tk)n, received 6.5 percent of bachek>fs, 5.8 percent of mas- 
ters, and 3.4 percent of all Ph.D. d^^ In 1986 the fractkxi 
of doctorates dropped by almost 15 percent to 2.9 percent 
Blacks, Hiipanks and American Indians combined received 
only 3 percent of all science and engineering doctorates in 
1985, and 2.1 percent in 1986, a decrease of 30 percent. In 
absolute numbers, for 1986, doaoraies in physical sciences, 
mathematks, computer science, and er^gineering were award- 
ed to 57 Blacks, 99 Hispanks, 14 American Indians, 487 
Asian*Amcrkans— and 6,935 whites or non<i!izens. 

Evert more discouragingly, between 1985 and 1986, the 
total number of Ph.D.'s earned by Blacks dropped by 9 per- 
cent, from 1,040 to 946, while in the same perkxl the totol 
number of doctorates awarded increased by 2.1 percent. 
From 1976 to 1962, according to a study published recently in 
the Hanxurd Educatkmal Review, the percenuge of all gradu- 
ate students who were black dropped by aInK)fit 18 percent, 
from 5.1 to 4.2 percent. Gains that had been evklent in the 
sixties and part of the seventies are displaying a marked and 
discouraging reversal, with ominous consequences for our 
ability as a society to survive and grow. 

The issues are not new, and no single instituk)n is alone 
in recogniztr^ the need to confront them. Unfortunately, the 
will to take actkxi at the university level is often confounded 
by the valkl argument that the root of change lies at the ear- 
liest educatkxial stages, hence there is little that cat. be done 
at the ur/dergraduate or graduate level. While the premise is 
valued, the inference is not, and we nm the risk of ratkmaliz- 
ing inactkm. We are in danger of sitting and dcfkxmg the cir- 
cumstances, convincing ourselves that we care and "wish" we 
coukl do soniething about "it," but in fiact not goirig beyond 
that 

There are many reasons given for the decline in the rate at 
which people of color are receiving advanced degrees. 
Certainly the polkkal and kleological tone that has emanated 
from Wuhtngton duririg the last deade has been a signifi- 
cant factor. A new Administratk>n brings new hopes, new 
opportunities, new beginnings. 

None of these qualities, however, brings about s^iTicani 
change without actkm. We have chok:es; we can indeed aa 
The trend described here is a spiral. The rate of spiraiii^ can 
be controlled, attenuated and even reversed by grabbing the 
hdix at a number of available handles, none of whkl) are 
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exclusionary and indeed all of which are reinforcing 

The national conferences that look place in November, 
1987 and July, 1988, dealt wiih the handle on the helix called 
graduate education. The objective of these events was to 
identify ways to assist faculty, who are critica] to our efforts to 
bring about change. Without faculty comnihment, without 
faculty participation, meaningful results cannot be achieved. 
The fact is that the issue— survival — presents us with some 
very real opportunities to have a palpable effea on broad- 
based changes, changes that can go far beyond the specifics 
with which the Conference has grappled. These are deep-- 
seated issues that require discussion, analysis and— above 
all — taction at all university levels, and whose resolution can 
have far-reaching effects. 

The Conference's undertakings provide an opportuniy to 
realize an African proverb that "you can't build a house for 
last year's summer." The University is the arena in which the 
conditions can be explored, debated, refined and, most atti- 
cally, acted upon to aeate an environment which facilitates 
entry of people of color into positions of responsibility and 



authority. The University must make ^If sensitive to tliat. It 
can refine the recruitment and admissions processes to iden- 
tify larger numbers of people who form the pool eligible for 
admission to graduate study. It can expand the concept of 
mentor-student relationships in order to increase the success 
rates of graduate students. It can especially explore and 
enlarge the canons arni boundaries of scholarship in order to 
ificlude the interests, concerns and characteristics of people 
of cokx. The last step has recently becor.^ a topic of vigor- 
ous and heated debate. That debate, hov/ever, is indeed con- 
sistent with the role of the University. It is an r ^ where the 
partkripaiKMi of people of color is vital. Not only do they ben- 
eft, but so does the entire academk: enterprise, as it vigor- 
ously aiopts and reflects the pluralistk: cultural diversity of 
the larger sphere in whkrh it funaions 

At the time (f the Conference, Or Ltchter was Vice Promt 
for Research and Graduate Sttidusi, State Unwersity of New 
York at Stony Brook. 
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Foreword to Summary Report 



This conference was conceived in the context of a growing aisis succinctly desaibed by Dr. 
James E. Blackweii, Professor of Sociology, University of Massachusetts at Boston: 

At the same time that researchers are predicting the need for huge numbers of 
faculty to replace those persons retiring between 1990 and the year 2000, others are 
calling attention to what is essentially a aisis in the supply of minorities for faculty 
positions Ji America's colleges and universities. That crisis has been precipitated by 
the failure of many minority group students to move beyond aitical transiticn points 
to succeeding levels in the educational pipeline. One important consequence of that 
situation is the diminishing supply of minorities actually trained for faculty positions. 

Dr. Homer A. Ncal, formerly Provost of SUNY at Stony Brook, comprehended this situation. 
He saw the importance of bringing concerned academics together to analyze and propose 
solutions to the specific problem of ethnic minority underrepresentation in doctoral pro- 
gramsr— the last transition point in the educational pipeline. 

The following charts made from the NRC Summary Report, 1986, Doctorate Recipients from 
United Stati^ Universities, illustrate the trends in completion rates over the past deade by both 
ethnicity and gender. The recommendations contained in the section of our report titled ''The 
Agenda" are strategies/actions designed to redirect the course of events. They all SOU>^D 
good, but not one of these ideas means anything until it's been adopted by a faculty member, 
a departjnent, a division, or an institution. Every single one of these recommendations needs 
to be thought through in very specific terms and made to conform to the needs and capabili- 
ties of the people who are going to take action. 

In an ideal world, every institution of higher education would address every recommenda- 
tion listed. But in the real world— our world— that won't happen. So let us begin realistially 
by choosing two or three kems to which we can make a commitment for this year; next year, 
we can add more and continue to progress toward the achievement of the goal of maximum 
development and utilization of the most precious resource we have as a society— the human 
intellea. 



Myma C. Adams 

Assistant Vice Provost for Graduate Studies 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
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Summary 

Introduction 

In academic mauers, when you discuss graduate edua> 
lioii, facully are key. So when Stony Brook convened a 
multi-ethnic, natksnal advtfory committee to design a confer- 
ence on the declining numbers of people of color enrolling 
in doctoral programs and completing the Ph.D., the advisors 
chose 'faculty role' as the place to focus, not for the pur- 
pose of casting blame, but rather lo help And solutkxis to 
the problem of underrepresenution. 

Tbe ProbkwL The severity of the problem is shown by 
the fact that in 1986 African Americans earned 26.5 percent 
fewer doctorates than in 1976. Doctorates earned by 
Hispanics inaeased very slightly from 2.4 per cent to 36 
percent despite a surge in the Hispanic poputatkMi in the 
U.S. The smallest group continues to be the American 
Indians, who increased from 0.2 percent in 1977 to 0.3 per- 
cent in 1986. ' National Research Council Summary Report 
'IMKiorate Recipients from iMUedSUileslMi^ 

A complicated conjunction of factors account for this 
situation: the quality of pre<ollcgiate education is mferior, 
parents and counselors often doni encourage young people 
to make the necessary commitment to achieve the highest 
degree offered in Amerkan universities; peer groups may 
exert a counter-achievement pressure on one another; 
money is often a prodem; the read to the Ph.D. rocky 
and difficult— the programs are rigorous, the environment 
competitive and often inhospiuble to people of color. 

Yet for those who do persist, the personal rewards are 
very high in ierms of self^eem, status, nxxiey and power. 
The social benefits deriving from a highly-educated popula- 
tk>n, provkiing the necessary leadership and scholarship we 
depend upon to mainuin our economic and politkal posi- 
tion in the world, accrije to each of us. 

Faculty ControL Expanskxi of opportunity at the gradu- 
ate level is directly controlled by faculty, for it is they who 
admit graduate students, who award assisuntships and fel- 



SYNOPSIS OF PAPERS 

Issue I. Admissions And Outreadi 

Leonard A Valverde, Vice President for Academic 
Affairs, University of Texas at San Antonio, characterized the 
recruitment and admission of minority students into gradu- 
ate education, and their achievement of degrees, as democ- 
ratizing education. >rhat is today an issue of fairness, he 
saW, will soon become one of economks: Minority popuL- 
tk>ns are growing at a higher rate than the majority popula- 
tk>n and, inacasingly, the U.S. ecorK)my depends on edu- 
cated workers, including those with graduate degrees. 

To be more effective for minority (and all) students. 



lowships, who mentor and advise, and ultimately help to 
aeate employment opportunities. Therefore, faculty com- 
mitment must exist before any institutkxtal efforts can suc- 
cessfully inaease the number of ethnk: minority students 
who earn Ph.D. degrees. 

Conference issues. Our pbn was to invite no more 
than 100 indivktuals-Hnainly faculty, selected primarilv from 
the target ethnic groups, from Ph.D. granting institutkxis and 
from importam natkxial organizatkxis— <o a three-day work- 
ing meeting. Four issues related to the role of the faculty 
framed our discusskxis, each one elaborated in a commts- 
skx)ed paper 

1) In what ways can fiaculty develop more sophisticated 
procedures to ferret out talent and potential in the grad- 
uate admisskxis process, arKl how can they contribute 
to the development of talent at earlier suges of school- 
ing to enlarge the pod of minority students eligible for 
graduate admisskxi' 

2) What is the mentor's role, and how can faculty play that 
role cfTectivdy to increase the success rate of Afrkran 
Amerkan, Amerkan Indian and LatirK) scholars ki the 
making? 

3) How can faculty work within their disciplinary Ttelds to 
enlarge the canons and boundaries of scholarship 50 iz 
to include the interests, corKems arxl characteristics of 
ethnic miiKXity people 

4) In what ways can the current faculty incentive and 
reward systems be used or modified to make changes 
necessary for more African Americans, American Indians 
and Latinos to complete advanced degrees? 

ParHdpanis. Eighty people anended the three-day con- 
ference; 45 were full-time teaching faculty, 15 from SUNY 
university centers arvl centnil administratkxi. The rest came 
firom twenty states arxl Puerto Rko with a preponderarKe 
from California, V^ington, D.C and Illinois. The majority 
of faculty (28) were social scientists, seven represented the 
humanities, and five each for the bk>logical and physkal sci- 
ences. Thirty-five partkripants were administrative, five of 
whom represented natk)na! higher educatkxi organizatkxis. 



higher educatkxi must adopt the concept of *value added,' 
not just admitting and graduatirig successful students, but 
adding to the indivkluaPs development and talent through 
educatkxi. Special admisskms for minority students are a 
mistake, Valverde sakl Rather, the university environment 
should be reconstructed on the assumption that target 
minority students are intellectually healthy, just undernour- 
ished or underprcpared 

Faailty can represent the best in society; can link stu- 
dents with the institutk)n; catalyze learning for students; 
convey informatkNi about the campus culture and environ- 
ment; act as mentors, spor^sors, friends to students Rather 
than endorsing the neo-Darwinian 'survival of the fittest,* 
faculty must uke part in creation of the fittest, through the 
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education ihey can control 

Edgar Epps, Professor uf Sociology, Universily of 
Chicago, responding lo Professor Vilverdc's presentation, 
spoke of ihe academic environment US. graduate institu- 
tions form an academic hierarchy, based on institutional 
prestige, which is self- maintaining and which, left to itself, 
will resist elTorts to make changes upsetting the status quo. 
Since departments are the most directly responsible for 
graduate admissk>ns, rewards should go to departments for 
innovative, successful admissions processes. All faculty, not 
just minority faculty, must be committed to recruiting and 
nurturing minotity talent. The in5titutk)n must have unified 
cfTofts and must also have adequate financial akL 

Appeal to the altruism of graduate faculty in effoits to 
inaease minority scholars, but reward those who take sik- 
ccssful actk)ns. 

Howard F. Taylor, Professor of Sociology, Princeton 
University, reinforced Valverde's point that special minority 
adniissioos programs will not continue to work. They must 
be augmented to make minority admissions and retention 
intcgraJ to the graduate education process, not a stepchild to 
it. Minoritk!S must be recruited earlier, and criteria for evaluat- 
ing minority candkiates must be reexamir)cd and redefined 

S(andardizatk>n through reliarKe on tests— often poor pre- 
dictors of academic performance— minimizes diversity and 
encourages emhrxxentrism while discouraging ethnic plural- 
ism. 

In praising the appendix to Valverde's paper, which 
irKludes many speciHc ways to inaease paiticipatkxi and 
success of minority students in graduate eduatk)n, Taytor 
urged those undertaking such measures to attach detailed 
methods for evaluation. 

Elaine J. Copeland, Associate Dean and Assistant 
Professor of Educational Psychotogy, Universily of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, underscores Valverde's remarks about 
informal faculty networks that favor majority students and 
adds that, because of these esuUished channels of commu- 
nkiation, faculty members frequently have little or no experi- 
ence in aaive recruiting. 

Issue n. Mentoring 

James E. Bbckwell, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Massachusetts at Boston, placed his revk^w of mentors 
and mentorii^ for minority graduate students in a context of 
low, and in some cases declining, numbers of minority fac- 
ulty members, and iheir concentratk)n in few fields. Further, 
It is inappropriate to expect that because a faculty member 
is from a racial/ethnic minority, s/he will wish to be or able 
to be a successful mentor. 

Mentoring is a 'process by which a person of superior 
rank, special achievements and prestige, instructs, counsels, 
guides and facilitates the intellectual and/or career develop^ 
ment a a person Weniified as a protege.* Mentors and pro- 
teges both have responsibilities. Mentors establish tmst, build 
the protege's confidence in his/her abilities, along with a 



mind-set for work, tin^c managemot and consistent effort ai 
learning. Mentors must be available, especially throughout 
disscrtatkm labors. Proteges have to demonstrate positive ani- 
tude, diligence, flexibility, critkal thinkir^, appreciatkxi. 

Mentors are most important for those students, including 
many minority students, who do not know, and would fM 
seek, such unwrinen rules as the politics, hkUen curriculum 
and power struggles that influence departmental operatkxis. 

Mentoring is especially demanding for minority fiacuhy 
members. Their usually limited numbers mean they must 
perform multiple functions as 'minority representative' 
besides all the usual tenure requirements. Unfortunately, in 
most institutions, mentoring does not receive appropriate 
departmental, college or university rev/ards. 

Wesley L Harris, Dean, School of Engineering, Universily 
of Connecticut, drew from his Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology experience a different mentor roL, one that 
emphasizes the rigorous development of research taler*. 

Two presaiptkxis for this role: The Ph.D. student must 
become profcsskxially superor to his^r advisor-confirm- 
ing the initial judgment in choosing the student and ensur- 
ing the continued development of the departmeni/institu- 
tion. Second, the mentor/advisor must aeate an 'insulated' 
environment for the student, in which the student can do 
ground-breaking research without concerns about funding, 
space, equipment or social variables like gender or race. 

Joan C Payne-Johnson, Professor of Communkstkxi 
Sciences and Disorders, Howard University, reported on a 
minority graduate student survey on mentoring in whkrh 
students responded with traditional characteristics when 
asked about good mentors (knowledgeable, available, com- 
mitted to students, compatible professk>nal interests and 
goals, etc.) but reflected more personal needs when asked 
for the characteristics needed in rdatkxi to gender, ethnkiy, 
or natkmlity Ooyal, supportive, compasskxiate). 

Given the documented special needs of minority gradu- 
ate students, especially on majority white campuses, mentor- 
ing for them "will simply have to be given aedK where it 
counts.' Minority faculty members cannot mentor several 
minority graduate students and also do intensive, solitary 
work to publish several articles a year. 

Clifton A. Poodry, Chair, Bk>logy Department, University 
of Califomia at SanU Cruz, adds to BladcwelPs mentor func- 
tk>ns these: The good mentor should take the initiative for a 
good relatonship from the start, beause the mentor is in the 
superkx, stable positk)n. In building confidence, the mentor 
must use judgment and sensitivity about helping proteges 
evaluate themselves soundly. And the mentor must keep the 
responsibility, the power, in ihe mcntee's hands, not making 
c^)oices but eliciting jusiificatk>ns that either convince or lead 
to rethinking. 

The mentor shouW be an exceptional role model for the 
profcssk>n. The mentor need not be the same race or gen- 
der; mcntcfing quality is much more important. The best fac- 
ulty should be mentors. Minority faculty need not carry the 
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whole burden of mentoring for minority graduate students, 
but by their dedic^lion to scholarship, they can be positive 
role models ihcir colleagues and for tK^ next generation 
of mtnorily 5.':holars. 

Issur Hf. Enlarging the Canons and 
Boundaries of Scholarship 

Communicentrk: fram*s of reference, say Gordon and 
Rollock, (Edmund W. Gordon and David Rollock, 
Professor and Ph.D. carKl date, respectively, Department of 
Psychology, Yale University), set boundaries to knowledge 
devek>pment in the social sciences and, by extension, proba- 
biy in other scholarly Gelds. 'Knowledge, technology and 
scholarship arc cultural products and not culture-free phe- 
nomena." 

Majority-culture paradigms for knowledge can limit that 
knowledge and constrain the work of minority sclK>lars, 
much of whose time has to be spent in either refuting biased 
work or, worse, having to positkxi their own work in frame- 
works that dtstoit or invalkiite the scholar's own knowkdge. 

An underpinni'*3 to more freely comprehensive scholar- 
ship must be exploration of relationships between the 
observer and the observed, including cultural/ethnic influ- 
ences on both sides. There must be more primary studies of 
minority populatk>ns, and of different subgroups within 
them, for baMrline infornution. 

To increase the possibility that social sciences will repre- 
sent the diversity and reality of the United Sutes, scholars 
must become aware of their own values. Since 'one cannot 
be objeaive, let us at least strive to be honest.* 

Margaret B. Wllkerson, Professor of Afro-American 
Studies, University of California at Berkeley, poses transfor- 
mation, not integration, as the proper goal for minority 
scholarship. There is a tension between the 
intdlectuai/scholar and the academy which is exacerbated 
by color. Brainpower is a preckxis resource, so the acade- 
my's ties to corporate and government interests are strong. 
The university's bureaucratk: processes of retentk>n and 
compensatkxi promote careerism rather than intellectual 
vitality. The academy has k)St its pubik: vok:e. 

'Minority scholarship' is at risk because of its reviskxiist 
and transforming questions and its public voice, bringing in 
outrage, questkxis and experiences of a ^ orld excluded 

History of popular enterutnment 1^6 taken off, using 
impk.us from both Gvil flights and VMomen's Movements, 
and has brought change into theatre history, a Hckl formerly 
devoted to studying an elite art. Disciplines like literature, 
music and theatre are now redefining wh^t they study and 
what they value in .vrholarship. 

Mir»rity scholars should ik comforuHy within the 
academy as it is presently consmu \ but should raise ques- 
tions and produce scholarship thai transforms fields and iasii- 
lutkm. Transformation, not integratkxi, must be our goal. 

Frank BonlUa, Professor of Sociology and Director, 
Centro dc Estudios Puertorriquenos, Hunter College, CUNY, 



descn'bed the work of the Center as an example of zaton on 
knowledge-buikling concerns expressed by Gordoti/Rollock 
and Wilkerson. In the past fJteen years, the Center has had 
three broad research tasks: setting the reoofd straight (coun- 
tering sterrjtype^, filing in the hisiorkal record (of ncorpo- 
r^'ion cf Puerto Rican peoples into life in the U.S.), and doc- 
un>enttng pankularties of Puerto Rkar?s' entry, partkspatkxi 
and partial integratkxi into U.S. society. Such studies, hr from 
being small-scale reproductions of general U.S. studies, 
promise to offer essential insights into U.S. relations within 
and bevond its borders. 

In a lively challenge to orthodox academic behavkx, A. 
Charlene McDermott, Provost, City 0)llege, CUNY, sakl 
that 'to ask wheth^ or to what extent good teaching and 
research are comparative (in the sense of their taking sen- 
oudy the substance and methodok)gy of cultures and tradi- 
tions other liian one's own) is like askiiig whether or to 
what extent Napoleon had expanskxiist aims. . . For it is 
only by drawing on a wkle variety of view arxl belief sys- 
tenr\s . . . that a genuinely critkal appraisal of the beliefs, 
concepts, ogical, grammatical aiKl categorical structures 
presupposed by and constitutive of one's own theories and 
practkres, is possible.' 

Raymond T. Garza, Professor of Psychology, University 
of California at Riverskie, desaibed the work of minority 
scholars in the (ffs and e^rly 7(fs as motivated by a desire 
to 'reaify fallacious depk:tions of our ethnic groups in tlie 
humanities arKl social sciences.' Now, the motivatkxis . ive 
changed In order to increase the number of minority schol- 
ars, particularly ki research-oriented universities, it will be 
necessary to start devek)ping future minority scho'-'rs at the 
elementary and preschool leveli 

Charlotte Heth, Director, American Indian Program, 
Cornell University, raised several concerns of American 
Indian and other minority scholars, partkrulariy in ethnic 
studies or arts programs: advantages/disadvantages of 
minority scholarship within ethnic boutKhries; hstitutional 
support and how to measure it; future research; the case for 
in-hcuse journals; Finding the right resesrch methods; evalu- 
ation Ml performarKX arts; arxl getting a mainstream place 
for minority scholars. 

Issue IV. Incentives and Rewards for Faculty 

J. Herman Blake, £.M. Lang Vtsiling Professor of Social 
Change, Swarthmore College, described a 'window of 
opportunity' for increasing the numbers of African 
Americans, American Indians and Latinos completing gradu- 
ate studkrs in the next two deades: retirement of tenured 
facuhy will be exceptionally high, and the pool from which 
new students will be drawn is becoming nwc div-*^se. But, 
given the present trends in graduate enrollment, the oppor- 
tunity will be lost without some major intervention on 
behalf of the underrepresented minority groups. 

Tlie competitive value system at major research universi- 
ties works against appointment of minority scholars to their 
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faculties: unwrillen criteria require that degrees be from 
•lop* universities, that publication be in 'top* journals, and 
that all hiring decisions be made in support of keeping 
'top* sutus for the university. 

A successful alternative institution is Oakcs College at the 
University of Califomta-Santa Cruz. There, institutional com- 
mitment to opening the doors of oppo;'a;nity led to aaions 
that supported faculty in pursuit ck' scholarly goals while also 
providing incentives and rewards for mentorir^ and motivat- 
ing minority students. Using such means as release time from 
professional travel, teaching assistant and tutorials, grant 
wrking support, a Pedagogy Task Force, Oakes College was 
able to see jankn faculty through dissertations, esuHishmcnt 
in pfofcsskxiai careers and an excellent record of scholarly 
puWicatkxi. important to is success was the faa that the pro- 
gram was designed arourd faculty needs and their goals anc 
values. This helped them accomplish their own purposes and 
at the same time act toward a clear college goal. 

Blake's dosing recommendations were: that people of 
color be in positions of power over budgets, appoinur ,nt, 
promock>n and tenure in research institutions and that there 
be legislative pressure on major public research universities 
to get ihcm to address issues of equity and access for grad- 
uate students and faculty. 

Robert Garflas, Dean of Fine Arts, University of 
California at Irvine, advocates an altitude of 'rational cyni- 
cism." Rewards and incentives for increased minority pres- 
ence seem to be most easily accepted when they are not 
seen as competitive to the existing structure. Therefore, he 
says, alkxalkxw perceived to be from "higher up" are easier 
to accept than those required to be made at departmenul 
level, even when it's clear that the same pot of resources is 
involved. Likewise, although it would be best to have 
minority faculty hired thro»jgh regular departmental proce- 
dures, if these are not working, then alternative special 
opportunities 5hould be seized ("It is belter to get into the 
inslitutk)n from the skie door than not at all.") 

Honier A. Ncal, Chair, Etepartmenl of Physics, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, lists possible incentives for faculty 
to act in the interest of minority students: 

[)evek>p a salary assignment process for administrators 



based, in part, on iheir effeaiveness in implementing uni- 
versity affirmative action polkries. Ihis will symbolize insli- 
tutkmal commitnient. Put the actk>n in the chain of com- 
mand (provost to deans to chairs to departmental 
committees) and show that afTirmative actk>n is integral to 
each administrator's job. 

Every department shoukl develop an annual academic 
plan, part of the annual budget pro^^ss, where performance 
on affirmative actk}n would be taken into account before 
final alkxatk)n decisions are made. 

Faculty who are willing to use some of their time at 
scholarly confererKes to consult substantially with colleagues 
about recruitment of minority graduate stixienis, or faculty, 
should receive supplemental university travel support. 

Faculty who exert special efforts to recojil and nrientor 
minority graduate students above the average expected 
level should be acknowledged by the university. Research 
support (recognizing the time factor in getting outside 
research monies), reductk)n in teaching load or commiltee 
assignment are all possibilities. Something should be done 
that recognizes the anx)unt of effort required to recruit and 
retain minority graduate saidenis. 

Incentives are not a long term solution. Tliey are justifi- 
able now because of the dangerous decline in minority 
graduate students at precisely the time their numb rs should 
be rapidly growing, both for the benefit of those historically 
denied access and for the nation which will inaeasingly 
need their ulenis. 

Given the scarcity of research funds and the pressure to 
succeed, special funds for minority faculty research is an 
effective support for junior faculty. Entering graduate stu- 
dents and junk>r professors need, also, some kind of live-in 
indoctrination program comparable to EOP summer 
entrance programs for freshmen. We need to do much more 
in the way of graduate student and junkx faculty mentoring. 

Donald L Flxlco, Professor of History, University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee, suggested inaeasing fellowships 
to minority graduate students to include funding for the fac- 
ulty member's research projed on whkih the student would 
help work in a mentor-student relationship. Research 
monies are a major incentive for faculty. 
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THE AGENDA 

A primary confererKe objeaive was lo identify specific 
things foculty members can do to make a difTerence, along 
with policies and actions inside and outside institutions that 
will suppon faculty doing those things. 

Following the plenary discussions of the four issues, 
working groups were convened to focus on \ • topic each 
person considaed to be his^ most pressing single issue. 
The following recommendaikxis emerged from this process. 

Issue L Admission and Outreach 
Recommendations: 

1. Explain demographic realities 

2. Gather and use statistical dau on students front target 
groups by department, by institution 

3. Identify impediments (e.g.) GRE scores, for under- 
represented groups and subject them to scholarly analy- 
sis not uninformed bias 

4. Produce more well prepared undergraduate students— 

• Involve undergraduates in graduate research projects 

• Develop "bridge programs' between senior high 
school and the freshman year; between undergradu- 
ate senkxs and graduate programs 

• Emphasize and reward high-quality teaching and 
learning all levels 

5) Motivate potential students by drawing on faculty interest 
and time— 

• Increase the anxxint of formal and informal interac- 
tion with undergraduate students 

• Articulate for students the value and pleasures of the 
teacher/scholar's life 

• Provide opportunities for undergraduate students to 
experience collegial, graduate-like learning 

• Develop Early Identification Programs— the earlier the 
intervention, the nruxt cffcaive it will be 

• Invite high school fitudents, parents and teachers of 
younger children to learn at the University in all kinds 
of short-term, Summer and evening programs 

• Create centers to identify and develop talent, training 
professionals to run them, and giving continuing edu- 
cation opportunities for parents and lay people. 

6. lodge in the faculty responsibility for recruiting gradu- 
ate students to the institution— 

• Define the faculty role to include participation in 
recruitment 

• Institutional minority recruitment programs do not 
supplant departmenul efforts 

• Departmental funds should be directed toward target 
populations 

• Expand the reach of recruitment efforts to include 
working people and those enrolled in less presti- 
gious institutions 



7. Persuade departments to change their focus in recruiting 
and admittir^ graduate students— 

• Review admissions criteria for their relevance to PER- 
FORMANCE in graduate school 

• Place more emphasis on the WHOLE student focus- 
ing on his/her progress over time 

• Distinguish indivklual differences in preparation with 
sensitive diagnosis and course placement, but with 
full admisskx) and financial support 

• Provisionally admit students with demonstrated 
capacity but needing coursework to fill in gaps in 
backgrouKKl 

8. Develop networks that suppon "mirKxity" recruitment 
efforts 

• Establish visiting scholar programs, faculty-student 
exchar)ges 

• Form partnerships with other institutk)ns 

• Improve articulation arrangements between master's 
and doctoral programs at different institutions 

• Make better use of "minority" alumni 

9. Identify ulent in non-traditkxial places— 

• Consida students in terminal master's programs 

• Reach out to working professionals 

• Provide opportunity for "returning scholars" and 
ABD's 

Issue n. Mentoring 

.NOTE believe that the strategies proposed would 
improv*! the success rate of ALL students, not just "minority" 
students; that the av^iii^bility of a mentor will enhance the 
benefits of gradu?t j education. 

A Anafysis 

The mentoring role and degree of faculty involvement in 
it will be influenced by institutional rK>rms, values and mis- 
sion. These determinants arc influenced by processes of 
faculty socialization and the prior experiences of hcully 
themselves as graduate student scholars in the making. 

Variation in the mentoring process seems to be differenti- 
ated by fields of study. In order to undeisund the role of 
meniorir^ and its structures, such field/discipline distinc- 
tions need to be incorporated into the analysis. 

Absent any formal institutional structures and policies, 
menrs.Ing will be an entirely indivklual and iuio^yncratic 
phenonienon, the issue of EFFECTIVE mentoring and a 
consensus as to its importance will not be addressed by the 
faculty. 

The paucity of "minority" faculty creates a ditemma- cul- 
tural and value differences between students of cotor and 
faculty of European heritage can create misundersundings, 
mispcrceptions, knowledge voids and communication barri- 
ers; yet, the responsibility cannot be |f*ft on the shoulders 
of the decreasing numbers of "minority" faculty. 
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A Recammendaiions: 

1. In predominantly while instkulions, cultural knowledge 
and senskiviiy to rthnir and racial minorities need to be 
imparted to faculty on a systemmatic basis. 

2. Well-planned initiatives with positive reinforcement 
mechanisms must be instituted at the highest levels. 

3. Institutional recognition and valuing of mentoring needs 
to be prominently manifested by the words and deeds 
of administrators through the allocation of resources 
and the esuWishment of meaningful reward systems. 

4. Faculty workshops on mentoring should be periodksilly 
conducted by successful mentors. 

5. The role of fao iky shouU be defined primarily as Wentifi- 
er and developer of ulenl— even in research universities. 

6. Faailly should apply their academic skills to the devel- 
opment of fair, accurate and vaiki measures of effective 
advising and mentoring and promote the concept of 
mentoring through professkxial organizatk)ns. 

7. A monitoring system needs to be established in which 
accountability for mentoring is deHncd and operational- 
i2ea. Institutbnal data-keeping and analysis are critical. 

8. A CAVEAT: Special programs developed for 'minority' 
students to inaease their participation may have the 
unintended effea of isolating these students from their 
peers, thus precluding full integratk)n aixi potentially 
jeopardizing successful completion and future career 
opportunities. 

9. Graduate students should play an aaive role in improv- 
ing the mentoring process: 

• publicatbns providing a comprehensive and accurate 
portrayal of graduate educatkxi should be produced 

• a document deuiling the rights, responsibilities and 
privileges that redound to every graduate student 
should be produced 

• students should play an important role in planning 
and partkripaiing in the orienution of new graduate 
students 

• "minority* students should im^rease their partk:ipatk)n 
in graduate student associatk^ ana/or establish an 
organization to serve as a social-advocacy- support 
group 

• the Graduate Dean should aeate a student advisory 
committee to offer aitkques and suggestk)ns esjxcial- 
ly on the recruitment and retention of 'minority' 
g-^aduate students. 

10. Senkx faculty and emeritus faculty, as opposed to junior 
faculty, should assume the role of mentor for students 
of color. 

Issue m. Enlarging the Canons 
and Boundaries of Scholarship 
A Analysis 

InstKuibns of higher learning are as likely to be affected 
by external pressure as they are by internal efforts that are 
generated by the small minority professoriate. In the 1960*s 



and I97(ys, we witness changes in response to the aaivi- 
ties of people of cokx demanding some accountability and 
social responsibility from institutions of higher educatk)n. 

We considered the esuWishment of a schdarly 'move- 
ment' t^t would focus both internally (within the acade- 
my) and externally (to our communities and appropriate 
organizations) on how to influence ard support the devel- 
opment of a scholarship which coukl be named 'Pluralism 
in Scholarship', TransformatkMul Scholarship' or 'Scholar- 
ship of Diversity.' 

A Recommendations 

1. Form a multi-racial scholarly movement to su^^^rt 
rt;$earch and scholarship that is focused on issues and 
concerns that relate to Black, latino and Indian commu- 
nities. 

2. Inaease aaivity in professiorul associatioas and aaively 
pursue positkxis on edito.'ial review boards to influence 
the scholarly review process and the agendas of the 
associations and the publicatk>ns. 

3. Gather and share lists of organizatkxis that encourage 
and support non-mainstream a :ademk:s. 

4. Broaden partkripation in our next conference to include: 
graduate students arxi non-academk:s, editors of main- 
stream academk: journals. 

5. Establish a list of academks of color who do research 
that is not mainstream or traditional for distributkxi to 
predominantly white campuses for lectures, departmen- 
tal revk!w$, etc. 

6) Summarize our concerns about broadening the canons 
and boundaries of the disciplines and share them with 
other organizations and irxlivkiuals. 

Issue IV. Incentives 
and Rewards for Faculty 

A. Analysis 

We need to change the discourse which has hitherto 
been in the language of 'affirmative aabn', and reframe 
the issues in terms of 'protecting our scarce resources.' 

Our ratkMiale is provkled by the changing denrx)graphk: 
pklure of increasing numbers of people of color, inaeasing 
numbers of retirees within the next twenty years, and the 
LOSS OF HUMAN TALENT that the natk>n can ill afford. 

A Recommendations: 

1. We can recognize and reward faculty who effectively 
work to develop 'minority' students by establishing— 

• fellowshns and grants as rewards for outstanding 
work with our students 

• leave time foi faculty to develop currkrula, work on 
minority recruitment, and mentor minority student 

• travel monies 

• salary inaements tied to success in nurturing minority 
students 
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• special merit funds designated for outstanding wcxk 
with minority students 

• research funds 

• research equipment 

• individual awards in the form of peer recognition, 
e.g., "Mentor of The Year Award" 

2. can dex^lop opportunities to nurture and develop 
African .American, American Indian and Latino faculty 
b> providing— 

• professional development leave time 

• hiring set-asides targeted speciTtally for target groups 

• faculty exchange opportunities 

• visiting professoiships 

• conference funding 

3. Enabling mechanisms start with an ACADEMIC FLAN 



that builds these issues into the overall mission of the 
institution and provides for dear goals and timetables, 
resources to nr»eet the goals, mechanisms for monitoring 
atKi review. 
4. Other enabling mechanisms include— 

• fiaculty orienution workshops and seminars 

• Dean aixi Depditment Chair workshops 

• collaboration aaoss divisions/disciplines 

• institutional collaboratkxi and consulutk^n in recruit- 
ing arxl hiring 

• irUemal monitoring points: chairs, deans, faculty sen- 
ates, unkxis, CEO, trustees 

• external bodies who can provkie additkxial impetus: 
Iegislatures,coordinatingbodies,accrediting agcn- 
cies,professkxia I associatkms, natkxial organizatk>ns. 



CONFERENCE FOLLOW-UP 



Conference proceedings will be published in late 1969. 

An hour-long, broadcast-quality vkjeotape is being edit- 
ed and shouki released in the Summer of 1990. 

Other follow-up activities will include a newsletter and 
future ad ion-oriented conferences. Partkripants are commit- 
ted to finding forums in professkxial meetings and journals 



to disseminate the ideas and recommendatk}ns from the 
confcrer)cc. 

From all accounts, this meeting had a significant person- 
al meaning to all who atteiKled, and we are seeking effec- 
tive means to extend the impaa to a larger audience. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS: 

What Do We Want from Institutions 
of Higlier Education and Why? 



Aiti^ro Madrid 
President 

The Tom^ Rivera Center 

AfTiliate of Qaremont Graduate School 

Let me begin by describing what it is we want and why 
we want it. Simply put» we want to be centrally invoked in 
the life of one of the most important of institutions in our 
society, an institution from which we have suffered both de 
Jure and de facto exclusion. What we individually want out 
of the institution of higher education may vuy, but what wc 
all share is a deep appreciation for the power of this insti* 
tution A) sort; to vahdale and to define Thus the tenacity 
with which we seek to be part of the institution, despite its 
rejection of us. In many ways we are like an organ trans- 
plant on the body politk:, and an appendix rather than a 
partknjlarly vital organ at that. The body rejects us and 
attacks us with antibodies on a continuing basis. 

Let me continue by saying that I bring no scholarly 
expertise to this discussk)n. I have no training in this area; 
have rK> scholarship on these issues; have no silver bullets 
or gokien arrows that might orxre and for all solvf the issue 
of our quasi- absence from the professk)nal ranks of institu- 
tions of higher educatkm. My academk: training was as an 
analyst of the expressive uses of language; my professkml 
experience has been principally as an administrator, and a 
good part of that administering scarcity and struggling 
against dissatisfaction, resisunce, hostility and even fear. 
What I bring to you is the experience of almost three 
decades of life in the cauldron and a modkxim of insight 
into our marginalizatkm, into the mind-sets that undergtrd it, 
and into the discourse used to rationalize it. 

At the Margins 

I have spent a great deal of time in recent years speaking 
not to the converted but to the gatekeepers of institutk)ns of 
higher education. Most recently, by virtue of my new 
responsibilities, I am having the opportunity to address larg- 
er audiences, principally persons in policy-making roles. 
What I talk to them about is our histork:al exclusk)n from 
the life of the society's institutbns; about changes that took 
place in the 19.'0*s and I970*s as a consequence of the Civil 
Rights Movement; about the implications of the growing 



demographk: dh^ersky that our society is undergoing, and 
about the proUematkal discourse that reigns in American 
sodety today and that is creating problems for all of us. 

Some of you have heard me speak about what I call the 
"missing persons' phenomenon, about how mitxxities and 
(to a lesser extent white women) were until very recently na 
to be found amor^ the admintstrathre or pfofesskxol staff of 
America's institutkm. I desaibe our entrance kito insUtutkxis 
of higher educatkm using a personal anecdote, describing it 
as not unlike a scenario my grarxlmother's pastor desaixd 
to her when she came to ask his blessing as she and her fiam- 
ily prepared to leave their mountain village aixl move to the 
Rio Grande Vdley. "Dona Trinklad,' her pastor sakl, "I want 
you to promise me that you will continue going to church 
when you relocate ki the Viliey." When she asked why he 
woukl exaa such a promise he toM her that in the V^ley 
there was no Spanish church; only an American church. 
When she p/oiested that she spoke, read and wrote English 
he infcrc^fd k*r tlutt she migt« '^ tbe admined tc ti ,f fdlj^ 
ship. And thus he asked her to pi mise that if she oouM not 
enter through the fixxit door, that i}c shoukl enter through 
the back door. And if she coukl not come in through the 
back door she should come in the skle door. And if she 
coukl not get in the skie door she should oome in the win- 
dow. Some of us have entered tnstitutkxial life through the 
front door; others through back and skle door, and most of 
us through windows. The problem has been and continues 
to be that many of those who came in the front door were 
qukjdy ushered out or have been kept waitir^ in the foyer. 
Those who came in through back and skle doors have 
remained in back and skle rooms. And of course those who 
came in through windows have found enclosures built 
around them that permanently restrkt their mobOity. 

Others of you have heard me talk about what I call the 
"only" phenomenon, about the problematk:al existence of 
being the only student or faculty member or officer in a 
class, department, division, college, unhcrsity, or system. 

Some of you have heard me speak about the harxlcaps 
we have had to work under, about what I call "chasing the 
game", since we constantly find ourseWes placed ten year's 
behind the ball and pressed to catch up. 

In recent years I have taken on the task of challer^ing a 
discourse that excludes and denigrates us» that is informed 
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by discussion of standards, quality, excellence, and that 
defines us as lacking, deficient and unworthy. 

Most recently I have been speaking about the society's 
response to aemographic diversity and change, about the 
protectionism— moral protectionism, demographic protec- 
tionism — linguists protectionism and, something you know 
only too well, academic protectionism. 

The end of the is not a dark moment when we 
compare it to the end of the 1970's. Conditions have 
changed, and issues that were then seen as private prot^ 
lems have become public challenges But it is an uncertain 
moment. The stakes are higher and the pressures more 
intense than ever before. When we were few, marginal and 
invisible we Wv»re far less threatening. Our numbers men- 
ace. But numbers are not enough, as we know, and there 
licb the uncertainty. Can we, will we, develop the capacities 
r nd gain the positioning that will brighten our future? 

Soda* Justice and 
Instltutiv)ns of Higher Education: 
Community Demands and Im^titutional 
Responses in the 1960'$, 1970'$ and 1980'$ 

Institutions of higher education were an early focus of 
Civil Rights Movement activity, but principally with respect 
to undergraduate admi&>bns At the base it had to do with 
general access to all of America's colleges and universities 
and specific aaess to quality programs of study. And it also 
had to do with access to institutional expertise and 
resources for purposes of furthering social justice objectives. 
The issue of faculty and administrative presence, however, 
did not become a central one until the mid-1960's. 
Significant programmatic responses in the form of pre-doc- 
toral fellowship programs did not occur until the very late 
l96(ys and early 1970's. From a community perspective (and 
here I am using community in the very broadest sense), the 
matter of a professional presence was principally informed 
by two considerations. 1) a practical one, namely the 
demand for faculty and staff to teach and administer minori- 
ty-specific courses and programs; and 2) a more complex 
yet no less significant one, the demand for mid- and execu- 
tive-level appointments that would provide the community 
with a means for tapping into institutional resources to 
address community needs (both internal and external to the 
institution) and for leveraging institutional influence 

If one were to examine the 1950's catalog listing of the 
faculty and officers of America's institutions of higher edu- 
cation one would be hard put to find any Mexican 
Americans or American Indians occupying professional 
positions in more than a handful of institutions. In the case 
of Black Americans, outside of the traditional black institu- 
tions, the same would obtain. For Puerto Ricans, except for 
higher education institutions in Puerto Rico, the situation 
would be similar. 

This changed significantly in the 1960's and 1970*s. On 
the positive side, a significant percent of the society 



responded to the demands for social justice. The population 
supported legislation, policies and practices to eliminate 
barriers that excluded minorities from institutional life as 
well as those that encouraged, pronxxed and made possible 
the greater participation of minorities in American institu- 
tions. Litigation and social/political pressures ^orced resis- 
tant institutions and institutional leaders into compliance. 

The programmatic response to the challenge of inaeas- 
ing minority academic presence was truly progressive, cre- 
ative and significant. Fellowship programs were developed 
that were: 

• large in scale 

• national in scope 

• communitarian in thrust 

• populist in style 

• dynamic in nature 

• pyramidal in conceptualization 

• empowering in purpose 

• socially oriented in character 

To be sure, some folks who probably would have been 
better off doing something else pursued doctoral programs 
of study. All too many of those who were suited for aca- 
demic life never finished their programs of study. A not 
inconsiderable number of those who finished never 
obtained an academic position. Still others didn't get tenure. 

Part of our problem in penetrating the institution was 
due to the moment of our penetration; that is, we entered 
higher education at the point of contraction. Part of it was 
our choice of fields. I suppose if we had all had the apti- 
tude and the interest to go into engineering, computer sci- 
ence or business, things might have turned out otherwise. 
Some of it, I know, was due to our own idiosynaasies; to 
our unwillingness to lea^e our querencia&—\hz{ is, our 
home base, our turf— as well as to a phenomenon I refer to 
as the Marxian dilemma. I'm talking about Groucho's and 
not Karl's dilemma. Groucho's dilemma, you will recall, is 
that he didn't want to be a member of a cis:b that would 
have him. Similarly, most of us had prepared ourselves for 
an appointment at Harvard and not at Tortilla Tech. 

But the principal reason for our inability to penetrate 
higher education was that we were considered interlopers, 
not really wanted, certainly not considered worthy or able. 
We were seen as barbarians, given our unwillingness to 
accept conceptualizations that misrepresented us; method- 
ologies that misinterpreted us; and fields of study that 
excluded us. As a consequence most of us never got spon- 
sored, tapped or validated. And thus )r the most part, most 
did not systematically gel socialized to the profession early 
on, never learned the unwritten, unspoken, implicit rules 
{h?{ obtained, and went (or tried to go) at it on our own. 

By the beginning of the decade of the 1980's, community 
interest, concern and efforts had shifted to other institutions 
and other issues. And the gains realized during the 1960's 
and 1970's were seriously eroded. Undergraduate enroll- 
ment was down and declining, having peaked in 1976-1977; 
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graduate enrollments in programs of sfudy leading to the 
doctorate and a career in higher education had peaked and 
declined precipitously; and the rate of stafT, faculty and 
executive appointments had flattened out. Ma iy who had 
prepared themselves for careers in higher education found 
themselves out in the cold. 

Soda) Realities and 
Institutions of Higher Education: 
Changing Conditions 
and Institutional Responses 

There is a growing realization in the world of higher edu- 
cation that institutional realities and dynamics are changing. 
Those realities are social and ecaiomic in nature and are 
being driven in large measure by denriographic aianges. The 
academic community may not want us, but the institution of 
higher education needs us, principally as students but 
inescapably as staff, faculty and ot..cers. Institutional 
response to community demands will inaeasingly be guided 
by institutional self-interest, and the institution will have to 
adjust to those changes, despite the rhetoric of the resisUni 
and the self-righteousness of the reactionaries. I refer here to 
the exclusivist dimensions of the discourse of quality and 
excellence as well as to the implio^ message of such recent 
books as E.D. Hirsch's Cultural LUeracy and Allan Bloom^s 
The Closing of Ae American MirA 

Our concerns and our objectives have become t!ie inter- 
ests and the goals of educational leaders. Our discourse has 
in part become theirs. But that is but the tip of the iceberg. 
Much of the decision-nnaking is still in the hands of persons 
who cannot see, do not want to see, or feel threatened by 
what they see. Their reaction has been to invent an aca- 
demic golden age and to promUe an academic protection- 
ism that will take "lem back to that non-existent moment. 

There 'S a different community attitude in the air these 
days, an attitude that views paiticipation in the life of \r\sxV 
tutions of higher education as a social right and social 
necessity It is informed by a growing sense of ownership in 
the society's Institutions and by a strong and growing 
appreciation of the relationship between education and 
socio-economic well-being, between education and power. 
And yet, at the same time, the relative (and in some cases 
the absolute) numbers of our students who pursue post-sec- 
ondary studies continues to decline. And the institution of 
higher education is inaeasingly seen as a means and not an 
end; that is, it is a place of preparation for action rather than 
a place of action. Moreover, a professional presence in col- 
leges and universities is not seen as a high priority when 
compared t:> other professions and institutions. 

The Challenge Before Us 

But where does that leave us, persons committed to 
improving the professional status of minorities in higher 
education? On the positive side we have a growing and 
powerful set of allies and compelling conditions for change. 



On the negative skle we have continuirig resistance among 
the faculty and increasing reaaion within the intellectual 
community . Possibly an even greater problem is the fiact that 
the academic profession is rxH seen by our tar]get population 

— African Amerkan, American Indian and Latino students 
pursuing programs of study leading towards a baccalaureate 

— as attractive, importa.it or relevant; and the institutkxi Is 
not perceived to be either hospitable, dynamk: or pfogressivc. 

I spent the years between 1967-1977 encouraging stu- 
dents to pursue academi: careers. Between 1977 and 1987 I 
helped those who did so try to survive a very difTkrult peri- 
od. A good part of my time was spent convincing still oth- 
ers that higher educatk>n was not the center of the world, 
contrary to a contagk>us, virulent and tenacious belief that 
infects us all. The institutk>n has been and in large measure 
contmues to be at its core a status quo institution. It contin- 
ues tc use its greatest strength, the power to define, to 
define us out. It has ceased to be, from the perspective of 
our community, a platform or lever for ^xial change. 

Perhaps the most important task before us is to make the 
case in our community for the importance of the institution 
qua institutk>n; and for the need to have our community 
present in the student bodies and on the faculties, staff, 
administratk>ns and polk^-making bodies of the institution. 

There are, as well, some additional tasks we must under- 
take. They are: 

1. to personally and energetically involve ourselves in 
efforts to increase the number of young people who: 

• pursue college preparatory programs of study; 

• enter college 

• complete baccalaureate programs of study 

• enter graduate school 

• obtain the doctorate 

• obtain an academic or administrative appointment 

• survive the probationary process 

• develop professionally 

2. to start making our vokres heard in other than our net- 
works, our associations, our societies; to become public 
persons and develop publk: vok:es; 

3. to become experts on the facts and figures of a chang- 
ing demography as well as on its socio-economk: implica- 
tions; 

4. to challenge on a continuing basis discourse, policies 
and practices that exclude, denigrate, .tiargmalize or ghet- 
toize US; 

5. to make common cause with those of our institutional 
leaders who have read the handwriting on the wall and 
seek to respond to the challenge. 

Not to do so is to despair and to abandon the field of 
action to those who would be happy to see us out instead 
of in. I will close by recalling to you a verse from a popular 
song: "If you live on the edge, you have to get used to the 
cuts." I would paraphrase it as follows: ''If vou are going to 
live on the margins, you have to lealize you're going to get 
rubbed out." 
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In what ways can faculty develop more sophisticated 
procedures to ferret o^jt talent and potenti9l in the graduate 
admissions process, and in what ways can they contribute to 
the development of talent in the earlier stages of schooling to 
enlarge the pool of minority students eligible for graduate 
admission? 

Some assumptions 

If more African Americans, American Indians arxl Latinos 
are to become scholars, it will be necessary to work ihrough- 
0)it the eduation system to make that happen. Faculty mem- 
bers are probably nfx>st effective in their home territory— the 
colleges and universities— but ihey can also be effective with 
outreach programs connecting them to high school students, 
through teachers, guklance counselors, special events, si^ecial 
academk: programs. 

Effective work can be done with undergraduates to 
increase their nKXivation for and their preparation for suc- 
cessful graduate study. 

Enrollment strategies that include "calculated risks" instead 
of just "guaranteed successes" can succeed, especially where 
appropriate suppoit is committed 

Passive recruitment will not discover and cultivate the aca- 
demic talent of underrepresented groups. 

Some initial questions 

What are the corrumn practkres of recruiting and selecting 
graduate students, and how do these affect potential scholars 
who are Afirkan American, American Indians and Latinos? 

What are the recruitment practices of faculty who are try- 
ing to enlarge the pool of eligible minority people to become 
scholars' 



Do faculty who are trying to enlarge the graduate student 
pool have expectations of m.inoriiy scholars different from 
those of faculty who are not making such efforts? 

What special efforts have been successful in the recruit- 
ment of minority people into graduate school? What are the 
institutk>nal or other constraints on special recruiunent pro- 
grams? 

Are there ways of measuring ulent that can be added to 
the usual grade point average and scores on standardized 
tests such as the GRH? What success have departments/insti- 
tutions had in using such additk)nal criteria? 

What successful outreach programs now exist to bring 
high school minority young people into academk careers? 
What about efforts at the elementary or pre-elementary level? 
What part do faculty members play in these activities? 
("Outreach" referc to recruitment activity to groups younger 
than or otherwise rKtobly different from those atuined by 
routine procedures.) 

Can you suggest: 

• recruitment and outreach activities for faculty aimed at 
increasing the number of African Amerkran, American 
Indian and Latirx) scholars? 

• groups outside formal schools which might instrumen- 
tal in encouraging young mirK>rity people to become 
sch*. lars; e.g., community or church leaders, media? How 
could faculty work with such groups? 

• ways to assess proposed recruitment and outreach prac- 
tk:es? 

We foregoing statements end questions are based on work 
of the National Advisory Council in preparation for the 
Conference. 
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THE ROLE OF 

GRADUATE FACULTY IN BRINGING 
DEMOCRACY TO GRADUATE EDUCATION 



Leonard A. Valverdc 

Vice Prcsidenl for Academic Affairs 
The University of Texas at San Antonio 

The fundamental purpose education is to 
awaken and detxiop the intellectual and 
spiritual pcnjuer in the indfvidual. 

This paper will explore the role graduate faculty should 
play in the identiflcation of ethnic and racial minority ulent, 
in providing a supportive graduate school environment so 
that Blacks, Hispanics and Native Americans can succeed in 
their graduate studie». The fundamental issue is how to bring 
democracy to graduate education. 

Si'Ke institutions are products of society and are not 
immune to societ/s dynamics, it is necessary to take a macro 
view of current phenomena in higher education. Naisbitt 
(1982) states that the United States has left a post-industrial 
society and become an information society. Joel Garreau 
(1981) contends that the United States is really nine natbns 
within North America, each region with its own 
character— population , economic base, tradiifon, customs, 
politics, etc. Others, like Ramirez and Casiafkda (1974), pos- 
tulate that the United States is in a struggle to establish cultur- 
al democracy. This cuncnt struggle is the third wave of an 
evolution toward ^11 democracy. The first struggle was for 
pcJitkal democracy (1776-1870), and the second struggle was 
for economic democracy (1870-1960). 

Bringing democracy to full ftower means providing equal 
opportunity for all, particularly fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the government to its citizens. Although graduate educa- 
tion is not a fundamental right, education has always been a 
sure responsibility, vested in state charters and manifested in 
land-grant institutk>ns and state higher education systems. 
More imporuntly, m the future the United States will require 
more citizens with advanced educatk)n, if it is going to be 
competitive in the world economic market. And, more and 
more, the composition of the United Sutes citizenry will be 
made up of ethnic and racial "minorities." 

In the pages that follow, an attempt will be made (a) to 
present a set of assumpions about the current and impend- 
ing circurr^ances facing non-white graduate students and 
while faculties in graduate educatbn; (b) to identify common 



practices used by most graduate schools in their efforts at 
early outreach, recruitmeiH, admission and retentk>n of non- 
white students; (0 to critique the current practices; (cQ to cite 
a number of exemplary eflbits; and (e) to share a set of rec- 
ommendatkxis about what faculty can f'o to klentify nrunority 
talent before graduate school and to devek^ the talent of 
black, Hispank: and Nath^ American students whOe in grad- 
uate school. 

Current and Emerging Circumstances 

Hodgkinson (1965) has pointed out that by the year 2000 
our populatkxi will be one-third 'minority.* Just after the year 
2000, the minorities will beconie the majority of people under 
the age of 30 in the five southwestern states (Arizona, 
California, Colorado, New Mexkx) arxl Texas). Also by the 
year 2(aX), the United States population is projeaed to 
increase by 12.3 percent (WICHE, 1987). Over 60 percent of 
this projected growth will be made up by Hispanics (45.9 
percenO and Blacks (23 percenO. Whites will account for 
only 6.5 percent, while 24.4 percent of the increase is an- 
ticipated from other groups. 

In some metropolitan school districts across the country, 
student bodies are already majority 'minorities" e.g., Atlanu is 
92 percent; Newark is 91 percent; San Antonk), 89 percent; San 
Francisco, 83 percent; Chkago, 81 percent; Los Ar^geles, 76 
percent. {US. News, 1963) In contrast to these upward trends 
for non-white populatkm, natkxial statistks repon downward 
educatkxi trends, k>w achievement on natkxial lest scores aiKl, 
of more importance, high attritkxi rates pnor to graduatkxi 
from high schc.»i. (Tbe ComdUkm (f Education, 1966-7) 

At the graduate level, from 1976 to 1962, black ^udent 
enrollment, along with Hispanic student enrollment, contin- 
ued to drop. (Pmitt srnd Isaac, 1985) For example, Wack stu- 
dent enrollment in graduate schools declined from 65326 in 
1976 to 54,686 in 1982, or a l6.3 percent decrease. Beyond 
enrollment, in 1964, only 5.6 percent of all doaorate award 
ed went to mirK>rity students, 3 5 percent were awarded to 
Blacks, 1.9 percent to Hispanics and 0.2 percent to Amerk^in 
Indians. (Adams, 1967) 

The importance of irKorporating minorities into higher 
educatk>n will escalate, in the "^ear future, from a current ethi- 
cal issue of fairness to one of economks. People of color will 
be the workforce contributing substarHially to the social securl- 
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ly system upon which dder people wdl be dependent. More- 
over, while 22 percent of today's jobs require a college educa- 
tion, more than 50 percent of the new jobs created before the 
year 2000 will require education beyond high school 
(Anderson, 1987). Economic growth will depend less on the 
exploiiaiion of naiura) resources, the basis of an industrial eco- 
nomy, and more on the development of human resources, the 
basis of a technological economy. Therefore, the United S»'».!es 
will require a greater commitment to equity and effeaiveness 
*n its education system than has been evident in the past 

In order to be more effective, higher education will need 
to adopt the concept of "value added" to its understanding of 
education. No longer will universities be able to continue 
their common practice of admitting successful students who 
achieve on their own, awarding them a degree and then pro- 
ceeding to claim credit for the students' completion. To meet 
the demands of U.S. society and of world economic competi- 
tion, university faculty will need to approach education as a 
means to add to the individual's development and enhance 
each person's talent. Faculty will need to concem themselves 
with the skills students have when they exit their programs, 
not ju?l the skills they possess when they enter. 

Relaicsi to a concern for effeaiveness is the vicwpoir* that 
excellence and equity are not mutually exclusive. Excellence 
will need to be redefined in broader terms than oit-ofT scores 
on the Graduate Record Exam. To admit minority students 
under a narrow definition of excellence which stigmatizes 
them is both detrimental and unnecessary 

Current Practice - 
Limitations and Possibilities 

After a dramatic increase in participation of mirK)ritics in 
higher education durir^g the l960's and 70's, participation 
during the 1980's has declined. In 1985, Blacks received only 
1,040 of the total of 31»201 doctoral degrees awarded. The 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1987) states that black enroll- 
ment in graduate schools has dechned more than 19 percent 
in the past decade. And while it can be argued that the 
decl ne in federal support for higher education has contribut- 
ed to the decline, recruitment practices established by gradu- 
ate faculties have certainly done their negative part. 

Sittndardizaiim At the center of the problem is tliat pil- 
lar of the current admission process— standardization Narrow 
standards require exceptions to be made. Ilisiorically, excep- 
tions have been made for athletes, unqualified sons or 
daughters of wealthy families who make financial contribu- 
tions to the university, students sponsored by political 
influent ials, etc. Regrettably, in the minds of faculty, minority 
students are associated with these iypQS of exceptions. 
Faculty perceive specially-admitted students as inferior. 'Fhe 
university administration is seen as making exceptions ba.sed 
on legal mandates and for statistical purposes Most faculty 
do not differentiate anx)ng the differing i-^sons for special 
admission and frequently do not see the experiences of 
minorities as justifying exceptional admissions [xactices. 
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Standardization promotes uniformity of approach; that is, 
no serious consideration is given to pf rwns who do not fit 
the mold. The model applicant comes from a reputedly good 
undergraduate institution, having a high grade-point average, 
high Graduate Record Exam scores and references from 
respected colleagues. The mold is academically narrow and is 
rooted in elitism. Maintaining the mold as "academically 
appropriate" permits graduate faculty to concentrate on 
research, spending little time on teaching or on developing 
research assistants from among those students whose experi- 
ence — and strengths— are different. 

Inappropriate value given to standardization stifles diver- 
sity. Persons with different cultural, experiential and cognitive 
perspeaives are devalue^ and kepi out. Elhnocentrism is 
honored instead of pluralism. Uniformity steadily suppresses 
indivklualization, and diversity is reduced to nil. In turn, stan- 
dardization lowers the chances for divergent perspectives and 
lessens the development of new knowledge. Such overvalua- 
tion of narrow standards tends to stultify the academy, per- 
petuates society as it is, freezes the false image in the minds 
of many that mirK>rities are inferior and enhances the chances 
of white youth to continue to receive society's leadership 
posts from their elders, even in a worid which needs as much 
diverse and highly-developed talent as possible. 

Separate Admisskms The cun-ent pattern of higher edu- 
cation is still one of segregated and disproportionate enroll- 
ments. Richardson and Bender (1987) state that the majority 
of baccalaureate degrees awarded to minorities are granted 
by a relatively small number of institutions. Of the 1,658 bac- 
calaureate colleges and universkies reported in 1978-79, a 
mere 362 institutions account for Blacks receiving 82 percent 
of the bachelor's degrees and Hispanics receiving 80 percent. 
In the main, over 75 percent of the U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities have evaded their responsibility to educate a growing 
segment of our nation's population. 

To achieve the necessary changes, recruitment, admission 
anci retention of mirx)rity students can no longer be practiced 
as 4i separate effort. Instead, minority recruitment and admis- 
sion will have to become an integral part of the regular 
admission process. However, the nstitution will have to con- 
'inue financial support to the rT...iority effort. Furthermore, 
conditions have necessitated thai recruitment be expanded 
beyond the limited scope of influencing the choices the indi- 
vidual will make in selecting a university to an earlier identi- 
fication of prospective students. 

Faculty Roie Admission to graduate schools is primarily 
carried out at the departmental level, within institutional 
requirements and guidelines. White students, even these who 
do not meet admission criteria for graduate school, are more 
active in seeking out (and b^ing ^^ught out for) graduate 
study opportunities. In contrast, minority students aren't 
encouraged even to think about graduate school. Further- 
more, mirx)rity students have typically been conditioned in 
elementary and secondary schools to believe they are less 
able. The failure of encouragement, on top of negati^ e condi- 
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tioning, makes ihem less likely to inquire assertively about 
posi-baccalaurcaie siudy. While sludenls arc nominated to 
graduate programs more often than mtrK>rity students are. 
Such iiominatk)ns are impoitani, because of the departmental 
say in graduate admissions. Departments can request admis- 
sion of candidates who do not meet all the requirements for 
graduate school. In such cases, faoilty recommendation can 
becmdal. 

Presently, recruitment in some institutions has been 
enlaiged into being part of the educaikjn of students: it can 
no tonger be thought of as disconnected from the education- 
al process. Consequently, recruitment, as a means of talent 
identification and development, will need to become part of 
the faculty role. Involvement of fiaculty will need to be central 
inst«»d of peripheral. Involvement of faculty will not be lim- 
ited to their givir^ information about the university or proce- 
dures for admissions but will be more extensive; e.g., faculty 
working with students to inaease their desire to become 
graduate students; graduate faculty working with under- 
graduate faculty and public school teachers to prepare stu- 
dents to meet admissbn standards and be successful in 
matriculating later on in graduate school. 

Ouireacb and RetenHm Recruitment has to be extend- 
ed in two directions, early outreach and retention. The strat- 
egy of early identification, now considered an unusual 
approach, will need to become standard operating proce- 
dure. With ethnic/racial minority students projected to be in 
greater numbers and the educational achievement gap for 
such students assumed to continue, the identification of tal- 
ented students as early as junk)r high school will be neces- 
sary if they are to be insured the preparation necessary for 
eventual graduate recruitment. New y)urces for possible can- 
didates need to be explored, such as the stop-out student 
who leaves school to work in order to save money to contin- 
ue education later, or the person already in the work force 
who can be recruited in offices or business schools, hospitals 
or government agencies, etc. 

Retention of students is the most important recruitment 
tool faculty have to attract future minority students. Low 
retention rates, panicularly of minority students, are no longer 
acceptable. High attrition of minorities is a red flag, signaling 
lack of institutional commitment. 

Enbamcbig Minority Talent Pool There are two possible 
approaches to enlarging the number of minority students 
participating in higher education. (Both supersede the tradi- 
tional approach, which was not to recruit at all but to rely on 
the "old boy" network — the connections of acquaintanceship 
among the white, male professoriate.) One approach is to 
seek out the qvilified Minority student by visiting schools 
with a high concentration of minorities, providing information 
and extending invitations to visit campus, following up with 
letters and telephone calls. A different, intervention approach 
aims to enlarge the minority pool by making exceptions to 
regular admission requirements. To compensate for the spe- 
cial-admit status, institutions hold sumtner "bridge programs," 



they offer remedial courses during the regular semester, and 
they provkle counseling ainl tutoring services, as well as 
financial aid While most familiar when Applied to undergrad- 
uate students, versions of this approach are also used at the 
graduate level in sonrte institutioas. 

MUfwriiy faculty The role of minority graduate faculty in 
recruitment and admission of minority students is nK>re 
problematical. There are too few minority fiaculty in doctoral- 
degree granting programs; there are many, many graduate 
departments that have no minority fiaculty; departments that 
do have minority faculty usually have only one; of the few 
graduate minority faculty, even fewer are at the senior level. 
Thus, they are not in a po5itk>n to control their own destinies, 
let along influence the careers of others. Further, because of 
their paucity and low status, they are unable to devote suffi- 
cient time to admissk>n commi'.tees, advising, recruiting or 
becoming program heads, department chairs or graduate 
advisors. Moreover, when minority faculty have assumed, 
whether on their own initiative or by administrative assign- 
ment, the overload of recruiting, advising, mentoring and 
committee service, such service has placed them at risk dur- 
ing the tenure decision process. 

As the natkxi's demography changes, and its economic 
need for highly-trained people and for educational effeaive- 
ness inaeases, it will become necessary for more faculty, not 
just mirKXity faculty, to become involved in recruiting and 
nurturing minority talent. All faculty will need to carry this 
responsibility equally and to be rewarded in kind 

Some Model Efforts 

Most of the major public and private research universities 
across the country have assembled capable staff and estab- 
li^^hed minority recruitmtnt and retention services at the 
undergraduate level. Almost all of these universities use the 
same strategies, such as early outreach into public junior and 
senior high schools, community colleges; campus visitation 
days; membership in the Name Exchange; use of special 
admission atteria; summer brklge programs; study skill cen- 
ters; remedial courses; counseling and tutoring; financial 
assistance programs. For a detailed set of indivklual strategies 
utilized by universities to recruit and support minority stu- 
dents into and through graduate, as well as undergraduate, 
education, please see Appendix A of this paper. 

Moreover, there are non-university-sponsored endeavors 
specifically urgeted to ethnic minority students, such as the 
McKnight Fellowship Program in Florkla, NASA's Minority 
Graduate Research Program wkh Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities, NSF Minorities Fellowship Program, the 
GEM Program, the Woodrow Wilson Black Scholars Program, 
Texas Alliance of Minority Engineers and the College Board's 
Project Equality. 

Recommendations for Future Action 

>X1iile many universities have had some success with their 
organized efforts, and many speaal-focus non-university pro- 
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grams are reaching their iruended goals, it will require faculty 
throughout higher education to change focus and behavior if 
graduate education is to admit and nurture all the types of 
minority students who can benefit themselves and society 
through earning advanced degrees. *As educators, we simply 
can no longer content ourselves with progress tor minorities 
that is episodic, grudging and viilnerable to quick reversal. 
[We must become dedicated] to dramatic and lasting 
change— change that will benefit not only minority students 
but all students and, ultimately, the nation as a whole . . 
(SHEEO Report, 1987) 

Graduate faculty, in general, have not kept pace with the 
steady evolution of minority recruitment. In fact, a strong case 
can be made that lack of faculty responsiveness has resulted 
in high attrition rates among all graduate students, minority 
and white alike. So far, our discussion has shown that faculty 
partk:ipatfon is essential. The remainder of the paper will 
center on aeating a campus environment and a faculty role 
to enhance minority student participatior: in gniduatc educa- 
tion. 

University-wide action The best approach is to develop 
a comprehensive plan. Individual strategies, of faculty mem- 
bers or departments, or even of schools within the university, 
cannot create a whole environment favorable to minority stu- 
dents. Undergirding such a favorable environment must be a 
positive attitude toward minority participation and a commit- 
ment to minority student success. The altitude accepts that 
minority students are not deficient but different. 

Gimate building is primarily under the influence of the 
leadership post. Chief executive officers must express a vigor- 
ous wfll to succeed in inaeasing minority participation in 
graduate education. They manifest affirmative action with 
statements, actions, instituting a reward system v:h\ch pro- 
duces iTKentive, monitoring progress, reorganizing efforts, ini- 
tiating new kleas, setting and sticking to priorities. 

Defining talent Most importantly, the definition of talent 
and potential must be expanded to include traditionally 
underrepresented persons. For example, "talent" should not 
be narrowly defined; instead it shcjld include such attributes 
as ability to analyze, to desaibe extensively, to solve prob- 
lems, to be creative, to have high energy, to be highly pro- 
ductive. "Potential" should be seen as possession of traits like 
persistence, self motivation, self discipline and organization 
Identification of talent and potential have been restricted to 
high Graduate Record Exam scores and grade point avers^es. 
It may take time to discover the best sources of information 
and indicators of si^ch qualities, but faculty can often discern 
them, even today, from a careful look at a student's records. 
Without an expanded definition, universities will continue to 
seek out only the super-Hispanic and super-Black, ignoring 
the majority of capable minority students. 

Faculty will need to de-emphasize their gate-keeping role, 
especially when it is grounded on biased beliefs and misper- 
ceplions of minorities. Instead, they will need to involve 
ihemsel 2s as teachers, nientors and sponsors. They must 



concentrate on improving campus programs, servkies, alti- 
tudes and behavior resulting in quality educational experi- 
ences for students, success in attracting and developing 
minority scholars means not just identifying, recruiting and 
admitting them but participating in th^ actual pnxess of their 
education; i.e., providing experiences that prepare and 
engage students' minds and energies. 

Finding and enhancing talent Faculty need to be 
encouraged to emphasize two major funaions: talent identifi- 
cation and talent development. Both functions are traditional 
to the role of faculty. However, applying these functions to 
minority students will be 5een as extra-curri<:ular. As talent 
identifiers, they must concern themselves with questions of 
u ''•nition and measiircmeni. That power to (lefine and mea- 
sur '^lifications is critical. In addition, identifying will 
require faculty to play a role in early ouueach activities, 
recruitment activities and review of applicants for admission. 

The function of talent developers wiH best be met by 
performing such roles as teacher, advisor, liaison, role model, 
mentor, friend and sponsor. (Toy, 1985) Graduate education 
is a highly personal procesj. Seminars are small, students 
work directly with faculty members as assistants. Only by 
emphasizing and playing all their different roles in relation to 
minority students can faculty enable them to come forth and 
be scholars with greater quality and in greater numbers. 

Faculty are held in high esteem. They are expected to 
embrace the highest moral standards and promote quality 
and equality for all segments of society. In addition, black, 
Hispanic or Native American profes&ors provide living proof 
that minorities can make it through the system. They offer 
concrete encouragement to young 3^piring minority scholars 
that it can be done. 

Faculty roles Students need information about institu- 
tional requirements and procedures, about department poli- 
cies and practices, about program customs — much of which 
is unwritten or difficult to understand Professors have such 
information to transmit by word of nrKHJth. To insure that they 
get it, minority students^who may be on campus less, 
because they must work to support their education— should 
have an assigned faculty member whose responsibility it is to 
bridge the information gap. 

The role of mentor includes knowledge about how stu- 
dents can anticipate pitfalls and overcome difficulties. Ftere 
the relationship becomes one of advocate, defender and pro- 
tector of the student by the professor For minority students, 
mentors are wore importaru, since these students are less 
understood by faculty in general. Someone needs to speak 
on their behalf at faculty meetings. 

lastly, and probably the key, faculty must be friends to 
students. The years of graduate stixly are a period of social 
readjustment for many mature adults, and social problems 
may become a major source of concern. That is, irxlividual 
self esteem is lowered, since the student is pl^^ced back in a 
dependent status and forced into a lower standard of living. 
Many students seem to value faculty friendships, perhaps 
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because they sec their professors as survivors of the academic 
struggle in which ihey are currently engaged For many 
minorities, graduate school is an isolated and, at limes, hostile 
seaing. Thus iriendship is basic for survival. 

In dosing, graduate programs need a critical mass of car- 
ing faculty, including minority professcrs, as well as a body 
of minority graduate students, in orda to eliminate the "out- 
sider* factor. The hunnan need to belong— to associate and 
feel accepted and wanted--i$ strong. Attending to these psy- 
chological needs is vital. Faculty can and should relieve men- 
ul stress and increase comfort. Ihr alternative, perhaps based 
on outHKxled concepts of "social Darwinism," insures not 
that the "filtesf will survive, but that academia will surely 
lose loo many students who, if appropriately supported, 
would add their numbers and their scholarly capability to a 
nation and a world that need them. 
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APPENDIX A 

Stntq;ics to Increase Participation of 
Blacks/Hlspanics in Higher Education 

The strategies below were first gathered (by the author 
an(^ graduate students) from the relevant literature, then sub- 
mitted to experts around the country for their ranking. The 
lists show the resulting ranks, from highest to towest, with 
additional strategies suggested by the experts appearing at 
the end of each category. 

Undergraduate EnroOment 

1. Inaease recruitment efforts at junkx/community colleges 
with high enrollments of blacks and Hispanks. 

2. Hire more faculty and staff who undersUnd the needs of 
minority students and can serve as appropriate role mod- 
els. 

3. Improve financial aid packages. 

4. Contact parents of minority students. 

5. Inaease travel funds for recnjiunent. 

6. Utilize minority alumni in recruiting efforts. 

7. Contact all minority students scoring 900 or over on PSAT 
and/or SAT, or over 20 on the ACT. 

8 Devetop a relatk)nship with publk: schools which fosters 
cooperatkxi and understanding-^xovkle lectures in high 
schcK>ls, workshops on importarKe of oollcge-preparalory 
programs at junbr high and mkkUe schools. 

9. Hire full-lime staff members to recruit minority students 
and disseminate informatbn. 

10. Provkle funds to highly motivated minority students 
enrolling with provisk>nal status 

1 1. Hire currently enrolled junk)r/senk)r minority students to 
conuct each newly admitted minority student the week 
before registratk)n. 

12 fcsublish recruitment council of qualified experts. 

13. Develop a CAMP (College Assistance for Migrants 
Program) to irurrease enrollment of these students. 

14. Develop informational materials specifically for minority 
students. 

15. Do on-site recruitment in minority community centers. 

16. Advertise in minority media publkatk)ns and on radio 
and TV programs directed at minorities. 

17 Inaease the number of students admitted proviswnally 

18. Improve academic advising for the disadvantaged. 

19. Guarantee a place in university resklence halls to minor- 
ity scholarship students if they accept prior to June 1. 

20. Send applicatton invilatons to those students with PSAT 
scores of 700 or more. 

21. Provkle scholarships for students to travel to summer ori- 
entation. 

22. Make additional recruiting visits to high schools with 
higher than average rates of SAT partkripaiwn. 

23. Develop educatwna! needs assessment fcr minorities to 
ritcrmine. 
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24. Establish a financial aid hotline staffed by bilingual per- 
sonnel 

25. Explore the possibility for an optional admissions te&iing 
instrument. 

26. Analyze transfer credit of accepted candidates soon after 
approval. 

27 Invite snull groups of high school counselors from pre- 
dominantly minority schools to ounpus for workshops on 
recruitment, financial aid, support services, and academic 
programs. 

28. Provide workshops on PPST preparation for prospeaive 
teachers. 

29. Expand the use of student para-professionals for aadem- 
ic advising. 

Additional suggestions: 

• Seek a legislative resolution calling for 'parity repre- 
sentation' of lagh school graduates in higher education 
by year whkii requires reports to be submitted annually. 

• Provide assistance to minority students in completing 
finaiKial aid forms. 

• Host receptkHis for minority students in ma|or population 
centers. 

• Provkle workshops on financial akl for minority parents 
in high schools, churches, community centers, etc., in 
both English and Spanish. 

• >Xbrk with parents of minority students while the students 
are still in elementary and junior high school so they can 
encourage, support, and guide their children. 

Retention 

1. Set up early warning system to identify students who are 
experiencing academic difficulty in classes 

2. Set up tutorial akls and study groups. 

3. Establish academic support programs such as courses 
addressing bask: skill development, centers for address 
study skill devebpment, etc. 

4 Conduct seminars for faculty and administrators to 
improve their awareness of minority student learning and 
social anxieties. 

5. Establish a counseling center to address psychological, 
social, personal, and academic concerns of minority stu- 
dents. 

6. Develop cultural events reRecting and celebrating the 
heritage of minority groups and the contributbns such 
groups make to society. 

7. Designate official university liaison with minority organi- 
zations on campus and minority community organiza- 
tions. 

8. Develop information for students detailing ways to 
become involved in the university community. 

9. Provkle computer-assisted instruction 



Additional suggestions: 

• Hire minority faculty, administrators, and suff to serve in 
key roles. 

• Provkie fmancial akl packages which reward rather than 
reduce the awards of those who persist. 

• Encourage/structure faculty mentoring of minority stu- 
dents. 

• ErKOurage/structure student support groups. 
Graduate Enrotbnent 

1. Improve "^nancial akl packages to cover more than one 
year. 

2. Have two-day graduate information sesskKi, invite all 
minority junk)rs with a CPA of 3.0 or more. 

3. Increase assisunce programs for part-lime students. 

4. Make available graduate and professkMial housing. 

5. Have weekend seminars for prospeaive underyaduate 
minority students to meet other students and liaison offi- 
cers to discuss potential for success, environment of su|> 
port, etc. 

6. Invite minority junk)rs to attend six-week course to 
improve competence in research, writing, computer use, 
and statistks. 

7. Send minority graduate/professional students on recruit- 
ing Uips. 

8. Ensure personal conuct between professional students 
(e.g. medical) and potential black and Hispanic 
acceptees. 

9. Develop cooperative work and graduate degree pro- 
grams with local industry. 

10. Provkle daycare servkres for students with children. 

11. Send letters to students kientified. 

12. Host receptbns in major populatbn centers to the target 
populatbn. 

13 Develop minority liaison program— minority office meets 
with minority students regulariy. 

14. Interview existing students for evaluative purposes. 

15. Correct post-baccalaureate deficiencies prkx to assump- 
tbn of Full course load. 

16 Conduct informal seminars for peer counseling. 

17. Develop year-long orientation program to introduce stu- 
dents to the university and their chosen profession. 

18. Require students to meet monthly with graduate advisor, 
committee chair, or advisory committee, 

19 Develop, write, and publish a resource gukle and an edu- 
catbnal opportunities newsletter. 

Additional suggestions: 

• Have minority faculty contact minority graduate students. 

• Provkie financial assistance to allow minority graduate 
students to attend professkxial conferences. 

• Provide dissertation/thesis assistance. 

• Encourage/structure faculty mentoring. 

• Encourage/structure student support groups. 



En^loyment 

1. Develop cooperative relationships with minority institu- 
tions. 

2. Increase minority participalion In adminisuaiive positions. 

3. Provide summer research salaries for summer faculty. 

4. Provide new funds to deans to ensure competitive minor- 
ity recruitment. 

3. Provide sabbatical leave for minority applicants to 
upgrade their academic preparation. 

6. Establish a formal mentor/protege relationship with 
minority faculty and senior faculty. 

7. Have deans and chairs develop plans with quantifiable 
goals for increasing the number of minority faculty in 
their departments. 

8. Pay applicant's travel and relocation expenses. 

9. Maintain lists of attniaive minority candidates for faculty 
positions. 

10. Advertise in puHications with large minority readership. 

11. Refer potential minority candidates with special qualities 
and experiences who might not otherwise be referred to 
the saeening committee for special consideration. 

12. Establish connections with the region's doaoral produc- 
ing universities to assist in recruitment. 

13. Survey available and qualified minority personnel before 
promoting whites into administrative positions. 
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14. Initiate a comprehensive management training program 
for mifKXity emp>loyees. 

15. Seek active participation of cabinet admir strators in 
minority recruitment. 

16. Condua faculty tenure and retention analysis. 

17. Invite minorities to give guest lectures and pay their 
expenses. 

18. Provide an academic assistant to each new minority facul- 
ty member. 

19. Reconsider promotion criteria for mirxKity faculty to give 
more weight for services to students and communit) 
groups. 

20. Create non-tenure track positions for minorities and pro- 
vide opportunities for improving skills to those wishing to 
become tenure track. 

21. Provide appointments for minorities on yearly or 
semester basis. 

Additional suggestions: 

• Hokl institutkml leadership accountable fa progress in 
minority hiring; financial incentives and sanaions should 
b<; imposed. 

• Hold deans more accountable for minorfty hiring. 

' Use minorities for discrelwnary, tenure-track positions. 



RESPONSE 

Elaine J. Copeland 

Associate Dean, Graduate College 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

I1ie issue of inaeasing access and retention for under- 
represented minority students to pursue graduate study can- 
not adequately be addressed without assessing the societal 
forces which, in part, promote or inhibit the process. Clearly, 
in his paper, "The Role of Faculty in Bringing Democracy to 
Graduate Education," Leonard Valverde addresses the influ- 
ences of society on declining minority er ollments in gradu- 
ate school and the major role that faculty must play if we are 
to reverse this alarming trend. In his introduaory comments, 
he reviews the role our educational institutions have histori- 
cally played in initiating aaivities to promote acct:ss, as well 
as those used in aeating ban-iers to maintain the status quo; 
he provides a clear perspeaive from which we may begin to 
focus our attentfon. 

Professor Valverde's overview of the progression of 
America from an industrial to a technological society provides 
an assessment of our current and future economic needs, the 
employment outlook for highly trained persons who will be 
employed in technological/services-orienied settings, and the 
role graduate education must play in developing talent from 
all segments of our society to assume leadership roles. At a 



time when the United States is becoming ever more econom- 
ically dependent on resources manufactured in other coun- 
tries, and is now competing-— not always favorably— in inter- 
national markets, it is clear that as a nation we must 
ihaeasir^ly become mae culturally sensitive arul linguistkral- 
ly competent if we are to address economic and defense 
issues related to world peace. It seems rather shortsighted to 
recognize the need to encourage cultural sensitivity, as is 
now the case with businesses involved in intemational mar- 
kets, on the one hand, while denying cultural and racial 
minorities in the United Slates access to many of our higher 
education institutk)ns, on the other. 

Future generatwns will need to develop pluralistic rather 
than ethnocentric values and to interaa effeaively in a variety 
of intemational settings. In many instances, those involved in 
graduate education merely reflea attitudes of the society as a 
whole about who should be tomon-ow's leaders. Historically 
those granted access to higher education in large numbers 
have not been people of color. Even the small gains of the 
1970's are beginning to erode. The most recent Summary 
Report (1986X Doctorate Recipients From United States 
Universities, prepared by the National Research Council, 
reveals that the racial composition of new Ph.D. recipients 
has changed significantly over the last decade, with Black 
Amerk:ans experiencing the greatest declines. The number of 
black U.S. citizens receiving the doctorate dropped from 
1,116 in 1976 to 820 in 1986 a reduction of 26.5 percenUge. 
This decline is even more alarming when we examine black 
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male reciptcnis, who deaeased by more than half, from 684 
in 1976 to only 321 ten years later. While there were slight 
increases for both Hispanics and American Indians over the 
last decade, with ihc percentage of those eaming the doaor- 
ale increasing from 423 (2.4 percent) in 1977 to 567 (3.6 per- 
cenO in 1966, and from 65 in 1977 to 99 in 1986 respeaively, 
the groups continue to be underrepresented as compared to 
their numbers in the population. The largest gaLis were made 
for Asian Americans, whose numbers incTcased from 339 to 
527 during this same period. I agree with the author that we 
have not systematically addressed the need to promote the 
ulents of cultural and racial minorities at virtually all levels of 
our educational system, and we have not been future-orient- 
ed in our outlook, while Blacks and Hispanics now make up 
over 50 percent of our public school population «n many of 
our nation's urban settings, the number matriculating to four 
year colleges and universities has aaually declined. 

It is true, however, that many of those in decision-making 
positions do not personally relate to the consequences of fail- 
ing to educate large numbers of minority students. For exam- 
ple, in examining the school-age population for the state of 
Illinois, one now Finds that Black, Hispanic, Asian American 
and American Indian youngsters make up over 33 percent of 
those in the state's public schools with Blacks accounting for 
22.3 percent, Hispanics 8.5%, Asian Americans 2.4%, and 
American Indians .01 percent (Illinois State Board of Educa- 
tion, 1988) Yet in most higher education institutions in the 
state these groups continue to be sorely underrepresented. 
(>olleaively they will represent the numerical majority in the 
near future. These are the individuals who must be trained to 
become contributing members of the work force. They will 
be the contributors to the social security system and the lax- 
payers of the future. If they are in praaice denied access to 
many of our higher education institutions, as is now the case, 
many will become recipients, rather than producers of ser- 
vices and resources. 

After providing a context in which to examine the issue of 
the dwindling number of minority scholars, Valverde focuses 
on why the current practices used to recruit underrepresent- 
ed groups to higher education, while necessary, have not 
produced desired results An examination of current efforts 
reveals that frequently those involved on a daily basis with 
identifying, recruiting and retaining minority students are 
those with little or no influence on the admission process 
These are generally minority individuals in administrative 
positions who are expected to "work miracles," often without 
adequate funds or resources. The point is made that, while 
many of the programs are successful to some degree, even 
with inaeased aaivities at individual institutions, we have not 
been successful in expanding the pool 

Barriers to Access 

Applicants from underrepresented racial groups frequently 
encounter barriers when applying to graduate programs 
Among the most important j?re. a) lack of information, b) 



inadequate academic preparation and research experience, c) 
lower standardized test scores, d) little or no financial aid to 
support graduate study, and e) the lack of a faculty sponsor 
to monitor the admissions process and to serve as an advo- 
cate on the student's behalf (Copeland, 1984). Even when 
minority applicarts have profiles similar to their white coun- 
terparts, they generally are not a part of the informal "net- 
works" and frequently do not have departmental support. 

Those of us involved in the recruiting and retention pro- 
cess are often frustrated when we identify an outstanding 
minority student who, for whatever reason, is not admissible 
according to departn^ental standards. We realize that it is the 
faculty who sit on admissions committees, who encourage or 
"tum ofT potential minority applicants, and who make deci- 
sions on who will receive departmental support (i.e., scholar- 
ships, teaching and research assistantships). 

The availability of funds to support graduate study is ait- 
ical for members of underrepresented racial groups if they 
are to pursue higher education in numbers proportional to 
their represenutkxi in the natk)n's populatwn (Thomas, 1987; 
Trent & Copeland, 1987), Yet, many of these students com- 
pleting the bachelor's degree have supported much of their 
education with student loans. They are not as likely to be 
willing to remain in higher education if financial support is 
not available. For example, the Sumrmry Report of EkiCtcrate 
Recpients Prom United Stales UniuersUies ( 1986) reveals black 
recipients were more likely to have relied on personal 
sources to support graduate study than other racial minority 
groups or their white counterparts with 82 percent reporting 
the need to use personal and family resources. Black doaoral 
recipients were least likely to receive teaching and research 
assistantships. In faa, while 46.6 percent of all recipients 
received teaching assistantships, only 26.1 percent of black 
recipients reported receiving such support. When comparing 
research assistantships, an even greater disparity was found, 
in that only l6.8 percent of Blacks received • ^search assis- 
tantships as compared to 37.8 percent ot the total. The lack of 
financial support apparently influences the lapse toward 
the degree. For example, the median time lapse of all 1986 
recipients from B.A to Ph D. was 10.5 years, as compared to 
14.4 years for American Blacks. These data refiea interrupted 
study reported by more black recipients (Copeland, 1967). 

In his concluding discussion. Professor Valverde foicefully 
makes the case that, if chants are to be made, the faculty of 
educational institutions will need to become involved with 
minonty students at every educational level. It bears repeat- 
ing that, in the author's words, graduate faculty nrKmbers 
throughout this country have tended to be "gatekeepers," 
rather than facilitators, and they are the ones who must rede- 
fine their roles if lasting changes are to be made. Most higher 
education institutions have as part of their mission, teaching, 
research and service Yet some graduate faculty, especially in 
ma^or research universities, do not wish to interaa with stu- 
dents They are more concerned with developing outstanding 
records of research. They value their worth in terms of the 
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research dollars they ger^eraie. 

While I agree with the author thai many non-minority stu- 
dents gain access through the informal networks, because of 
the already- established channels of communication, faculty 
members who rely on recomnriendations of aher "respeaed" 
members of the academy often have to do little to solicit the 
names of "outstanding" non- minority students. They may 
have, in other words, little experience in aaive recruiting. 
The suggestion that these faculty members become identifiers 
of talent early, foster and nurture the development of black, 
Hispanic, Amerkran Indian otudenls, and eventually serve as 
their sponsors will not Yte followed without institutional 
commitment from the 'lighest levels of administration. 
Policies, organizational sinjaures and resources which facili- 
tate faculty involvement will need to be present, at least for 
the short term. Administrators at the highei 'evels of an insti- 
tulton must clearly artkulate the institution's commitmeiu to 
address the p.oOlem of underrepresentation. Appropriate 
rewards and incentives for addressing the problem must be 
in place. A viable model must also include appropriate "pun- 
ishment" for those units who do not lake the problem seri- 
ously. Below are desaiplions of successful programs which 
Urget minority students at the graduate, undergraduate, and 
the public school level. 

Exemplary Programs 

One major effort at inter-institutional cooperation was ini- 
tiated by Committee on Institutional Cooperation (CIC), 
a consortium of Big Ten Universities and the University of 
Chk:ago, in 1975. That year the graduate schools of QC insti- 
tuttons established a Panel on Inaeased Access for Minorities 
to Graduate Study. Programs to address underrepresentatton 
now include: the Minority Graduate Education Conference 
conducted annually by CIC insiituttons to encourage minonty 
students to consider graduate study, the CIC Summer 
Research Opportunities Program (SROP), a joint effort to pro- 
vide research experiences for minority sophomores and 
juniors, the CIC Name Exchange Program and the CIC 
Directory of Minority Ph D. Candidal and Recipients, pub- 
lished annually to increase the professional opportunities of 
minority students and to aid colleges and universities and 
other potential employers in their efforts to identify and 
recruit highly educated underrepresented minorities. 

One exemplary CIC program to expand the pool which 
involves faculty is the newly established Summer Research 
Opportunities Program (SROP). This program is jointly spon- 
sored by the CIC and the graduate schools at each institution. 
The objcaive is to provide a summer research experience for 
minority sophomores and juniors at those institutions. The 
Summer Research Opportunities Program provides minority 
sophomores and juniors an opportunity to develop and 
explore a research topic of their chokre. Underrepresented 
minorities (American Indians, Black Americans, Mexican- 
Americans, and PuertJ Ricans) who are sophomores or 
junfofs with a cumulative grade point average of 3 75 (A « 5) 
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or better are eligible. Each student selected to partkripate in 
the program is matched with a Acuity membcdr conducting 
research in the student's area of interest. The facuhy member 
assists in designing an appropriate research project for the 
student and monitors the stu(fent's work. Students prepare a 
research paper and abstract with the assistance of the faculty 
advisor, which is submitted at the end of the Summer 
Research Opportunity Program. At the conduswn of the pro- 
gram, each student presents an oral summary of the work 
accomplished at a meeting of all partkripants, their faculty 
mentors, and college representatives. The program provkles a 
stipend of $2,000 for eight weeks to those students selected. 
This experience is not conskiered employment during the 
summer but is an opportunity to work wfth an outstanding 
faculty member in a first-rate research university. Faculty 
advisors receive a research allowance of up to $1,000. 

A toul of 231 students throughout the CIC participated in 
the Program last summer. While the Program aaivities pro- 
vkied students an opportunity to develop a one-to-one per- 
sonal relationship with outstanding faculty members, this 
would not have occurred without resources from the institu- 
tions and some extemal funding from fourxlations (e.g. Lilly 
Endowment and the Kellogg and Mellon Foundatwns). It was 
also essential to establish a centralized administrative struc- 
ture such as the GC Panel, to facilitate faculty-student interac- 
tion. 

Of course, there are those faculty members ^ho view 
their roles broadly. I fear, however, that many do not have 
the sensitivity that minority fa> My members have to the spe- 
cial needs of minority students. Tliose who are concerned 
may not become involved without some direct k)n. Clearly, 
some faculty members who partkripated in SROP this past 
summer were "mentors" and may eventually become "spon- 
sors," but they dW not seek out the experience on their own. 
SROP students also had proven academic tract records. 
Attempts to expand ."le pool with more marginal students 
might not have been as well received 

An additional program is the CIC Minorities Fellowships 
Program, the largest privately supported fellowship program 
of its kind in the country, supported primarily by the Lilly 
Endowment and the Andrew W. Mellon Foundatton. Since its 
inceplkxi in the fall of 1978, some 365 Fellows have been 
selected to pursue doctoral study at one of the CIC universi- 
ties. At le<wt an equal number who dW not receive fellow- 
ships under the CIC program were awarded financial aid 
from one of the CIC universities, thus in efTea doubling the 
size of the program. 

All fellowships under the CIC Minorities Fellowships 
Program const' of full tuiiton and a stipend of at least $8,500. 
Following two years of QC funding, the university supports 
the student for an additional two years of graduate study; 
hence, four years of funding is guaranteed to each QC Fellow. 
Graduate departments generally share in the commitment to 
fund CIC fellows wiih leaching and research assistantships. 
Recipients uf the fellowships may attend any of the eleven 
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CIC universiiies to which ihey have been admitted. A single 
application form enables siudenls to apply for bo(h a fellow- 
ship and for admission to up to five of the QC universiiies 
without an application fee. Seleaed fiaculty members from QC 
institutions review applications and selea QC fellows. 

Early intervention must also occur if we are to insure that 
minority srudenls receive preparation at the high school level 
in order to pursue higher education opportunities. Students 
should also interact with those in academic professions eariy. 
Programs to encourage minorities to explore academic disci- 
plines where they are underrepresented have been coordinat- 
ed successfully between college and universities and high 
schools with the cooperation of high school counselors and 
administrators and university personnel (Parker, 1979). 

The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign's (UlUO 
Principal Scholar's Program (PSP) is one successful out- 
reach effort which targets minority students early. It was initi- 
ated by the University of Illinois College of Engineering in 
1975. The program originally involved cooperative efforts 
with seven schools in the Chicago area. Because of PSP's suc- 
cess, it was moved to the campus level. The purpose of PSP 
is io prepare pre<ollege minority students for success in col- 
lege and subsequent careers by providing both educational 
and cultural experiences. Through a cooperative effort with 
school personnel, program staff and parents, one major goal 
of PSP is to jnacase motivation and self confidence. Specific 
objectives are to: 

• Increase the number of minority students completing col- 
lege preparatory courses on the secondary level. 

• Increase the involvement of parents in the education pro- 
cess to support their children's positive endeavors. 

• Inaease the interaction and cooperation of parents and 
school personnel. 

• Improve the delivery system, particularly of information 
rebted to appropriate course selection, performance, 
career planning, and college admission. 

• Provide support services as needed (tutoring, counseling, 
recognition awards) 

• Provide supplemental educational experiences (seminars, 
trips, workshops, and classes, including a summer 
instruction program) 

• Improve standardized college admissions test scores 
(Washington, 1987). 

One major component of the program is to involve UIUC 
undergraduate college representatives in the effort. UIUC fac- 
ulty, graduate students, and undergraduates frequently volun- 
teer their services to PSP Each of these programs is targeted 
to underrepresented minority students. They have bee 
developed to provide financial support and appropriate aca- 
demic experiences at various educational levels 

Changing the Approach 

While the above programs have been successful, those 
*^aculty members and administrators involved are committed 
to making these efforts work. It is not always clear how to 
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change faculty beliefs about what minority students need to 
have in order to be admissible to colleges and universities at 
either the undergraduate or graduate levels. In some 
instances, when students meet the more iradftiooal ^ndards, 
they are perceived to be less than adequate simply because 
they are visibly identified as members of racir' minority 
groups. To counteract these lenderKies by encouraging facul- 
ty to re-evaluate their narrow perceptions of quality, especial- 
ly when evaluating applications of underrepresented minori- 
ties, is a monumental task. Most graduate programs, 
regardless of nnk, are only interested in recruiting the "best 
and the brightest" minority students, but this is not always the 
case for the non-minority student. An equally negative situa- 
tion occurs when a "well meaning" faculty member or gradu- 
at( department supports the admission of a minority student 
wI)o clearly has little if any chance of being successful, sim- 
ply to "support affirmative aaion." We need faculty members 
who can sensitively evaluate applications of minority studeris 
with accurate information and with an understanding of the 
problems faced by many such students because of past edu- 
cational ?nd other socieul inequities. Programs to facilitate 
faculty reouiting and student visits are methods to encourage 
direct uiteraaion. 

Lastly, there are at least two philosophical perspeaives on 
how to facilitate adjustment of black, Hispanic, American 
Indians and other individuals from culturally diverse groups 
who enter a predominantly white university setting. One 
view supports the notion that these students must adjust toul- 
ly to the environment, while the other supports the view that 
the institution must also uke responsibility for creating a cul- 
turally plural environment. This muiticulture view recognizes 
diverse cultures and the importance of intercultural experi- 
ences for all students. Because graduate students spend much 
of their time in the department, the supportive environment 
must extend to virtually all units of a university. 

I support Professor Valverde's recommendations to faclty. 
If changes are to occur, faculty members must view the 
access of underrepresented minority students to higher edu- 
cation as their responsibility and must be willing to take lead- 
ership. The methods of motivating faculty are closely related 
to rewards and incentives. The present reward system, as 
noted by a colleague at a recent meeting on teacher educa- 
tion reform, rates teaching fourth among the three major ai- 
teria by which many faculty are evaluated, with research 
being rated numbers one and two. Encouraging faculty mem- 
bers to mentor and sponsor minority students is no easy task 
Instituting appropriate procedures for providing rewards and 
incentives to encourage faculty to redefine their role in this 
regard will not be easy, but it must occur if we are to address 
this national problem. 
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RESPONSE 

Ec^G. Epps 

Professor of Sociology 
The University of Chicago 

(American society has nol history of rewarding minonty- 
group members equally for equivalent training and ability In 
almost every case, the minorities have become disillusioned 
with the prevailing belief that theuayto get ahead is through 
hard work and success in school. This disillusionment con- 
tributes significantly to thetr academic retardgiHon and lower 
education attainment. (Ogbu, 1978) 

. . . those who deplore low academic achievement among 
black children and attribute this situatum to deficiencies m 
the will to learn fail to understand the quality cf oppression 
and motii^tion in black Hfe and culture and how the former 
has eaten away at the latter few 363 years. (Anderson, 1984, 
p 120) 

It is axiomatic that groups with power will not share their 
power with unfavored groups without some form of struggle 
So it has been in the United States with respect to control over 
the power structure of graduate and professional education 
(BlackweH 1985, p 23) 

In The Role of Graduate Faculty m Bringing Democracy 
to Graduate Education," Professor Valverde correaly begins 
by reminding us that graduate institutions are products of 
American society and that such products cannot be under- 
stood when viewed in isolation from the historical and cultur- 
al dynamics of that society The quoutions with which I 
began this presentation are intended to underscore this basic 
position. While our assignment is to examine the role of 
graduate faculty in improving the position of Blacks, 
Hispanics and American Indians in graduate education, we 
musi keep before us the context in which graduate faculty 
operate. "An academic hierarchy, consisting of schools with 



various levels of ranking and prestige, represents a complex 
mechanism influencing the type of higher educatkxi available 
to various groups in American society. As such, ihe academic 
hierarchy maintains long-standing manifestations of educa- 
tional inequality." (Und, 1987, p. 442) The allocation of race, 
emnic, social class and gender groups within this academic 
hierarchy is consistent with the relative status, wealth and 
power of these groups in American society. While Asian 
Americans are an exception among racial/ethnic minorities. 
Blacks Hispanics and American Indians find themselves fac- 
ing baniers that can be traced to the historical, cultural and 
social forces that have shaped their relations with white 
Americans for neariy four hundred years. This means that 
oppressed minority students usually have lower high school 
grades and rank than Anglo-whites and Asian Americans; 
they have lower scores on the Scholastic Achievement Test 
and the American College Test before eniciing college; they 
have lower undergraduate grades while in college; and they 
have lower scores on the Graduate Record Examination and 
professional school examinations when they apply I gradu- 
ate and professional schools. 

A Matter of Status 

What is important for us to consider is that the graduate 
faculty member holds a highly valued position at the very 
pinnacle of the academic hierarchy. Much of the sutus value 
of this position is based on its relative exclusivity. Thus, when 
we ask graduate faculty to expand opportunities for low su- 
tus groups and persons, 've pose a serious threat to the claim 
of exclusivity upon which their hallowed sutus rests. The 
graduate faculty member's status is determined not only by 
the quality of his own research and publications, but by the 
prestige of the institution by whkh he or she is employed. 
Institutional prestige is based on the "quality" of applicants 
and students attracted to the institution. The quality of appli- 
cants and students, in turn, is determined by the prestige rat- 
ings of the students* social backgrounds and by their rankings 
on certain indicators of intellectual aptitude, ability, and 
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achievement. For graduate and professional schools as well 
as for individual graduate departments, prestige is determined 
noi only by the students' scores on the GRE, MCAT, GMAT, 
LSAT, etc., but by undergraduate grades and, perhaps most 
importantly, the quality (prestige ranking) of the undergradu- 
ate degree-granting institution Thus, there are certain self- 
maintaining features of the academic prestige hierarchy that 
are inherently discriminatory. Students who eam degrees 
from highly ranked undergraduate institutions are likely to 
attend highly ranked graduate schools, while students who 
graduate from lower ranked undergraduate institutions are 
likely to attend less prestigious graduate schools. 

Students from families with lower social status and students 
who are members of oppressed mirxxity groups are less likely 
than more advantaged students to attend prestigious under- 
graduate institutions, are less likely to attend graduate or pro- 
fessional school and, when they do attend graduate or profes^ 
sional school, are more likely to attend institutions with 
relatively low prestige rankings. The prestige rankings of the 
institutions from whkrh individuals obtain doaoral degrees 
affect, in turn, the prestige of the institutions by whkrh they 
are employed. The relative paucity of minority scholars in the 
doaoral programs of highly prestigbus institutions paitially 
accounts for the difficulty minority scholars encounter when 
they apply for faculty positions at highly prestigious institu- 
tions. Thus, the apparent vicious cycle of low representation 
of minorities among the student bodies of prestigious institu- 
tions leads to low representation of minority graduates attend- 
ing highly prestigious graduate schools, whkrh, in turn, leads 
to low representation of minority scholars among the faoilties 
of highly prestigious graduate schools. 

Significance of Minority Faculty 

Blackweirs research (1981, 1983) showed that the most 
persistent, statistically significant predictor of enrollment and 
graduation of black graduate and professbnal students was 
the presence of black faculty. "In other words, those institu- 
tions that had black faculty did a far better job of recruiting, 
enrolling, and graduating black students than those that had 
few or none.' (Blackwell, 1985, p. 32) In my view, the pres- 
ence or absence of minority faculty members in graduate and 
professional schools is a relatively good informal indkrator of 
an institution's commitment to the goal of equal opportunity 
for minorities in higher education If an institution cannot 
recruit, employ, and promote to tenure a critical mass of 
minority faculty members, it is not likely that the same institu- 
tion will be successful in recruiting, retaining, and graduating 
a significant number of minority students at either the under- 
graduate, graduate or professional level 

At tbe Department l^evel Professor Valverde is con-ect 
when he observes that "the United States will require a 
greater commitment to equity and efTeclivencss in its educa- 
tion system than has occurred in the past" if it is to provide 
both access and success for minority students. It is indeed 
true, as some of us have contended for many years, that insti- 
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tutiorw must look beyond the traditkjoal bidkrtors of excel- 
lence when assessing the academic potential cf prospeaive 
students. However, few inslitulkxis have committed them- 
selves to the search for alternative means of determining aca- 
demfj potential. 

Since much of the responsibility for setting standards and 
determining who is qualified for admission to a graduate pro- 
gram is located at the department level, institutions will not 
be very successful in changing selection aiteria unless they 
find ways to rrvJce innovative admissions processes profiuble 
at the departm'.^t level. This wouW require institutions to tie 
some proportion of departmenul resources to the depart- 
ment's success in recruiting, retaining, and graduating minor- 
ity students. Tlie same general approach has been found to 
meet with son»? success in the recruitment and retention of 
minority faculty members. When departments find that they 
can make no appointments until they have employed some 
minimum number of minority faculty persons, the seriousness 
of their recruitment and employnK:ni efforts ukes a great 
leap forward. They discover a pool that they had long 
claimed to be non-existent. Similar directives could be 
applied to research assistantships, teaching assistantships, and 
fellowships. Nobody gets an award until the department is 
able to find qualified minority applk:ants who are eligible for 
such awards. Unfortunately, this is a level of commitment that 
is not likely to be found at many institutions. 

According to Blackwell his study revealed "that only one 
in eight black students had the benefits of a true mentor dur- 
ing graduate or professional school study." (Blackwell, 1985, 
p.33) The same generalization applies to an even greater 
extent at the urxlergraduate level. This is especially true for 
large tradttkmally white publk: institutions which enroll the 
majority of black, Hispanic, and American Indian students. 
[)ata from the National Study of Biack College Students 
(Allen, 1986) reveal that black students on predominantly 
white campuses continue to be severely disadvantaged rela- 
tive to white students in terms of persistence rates, academic 
achieven>eni levels, and overall psycnosocial adjustment. Of 
all pre blems faced by black students on predominantly white 
campuses, those arising from isolation, alienation, and lack of 
academk: ,vid social support systems appear to be most seri- 
ous As ProTessor Valverde has noted, many minority faculty 
have assumed or been assigned to responsibilities involving 
recruitment, advjsing, arxi rrventoring mincxity students. Given 
the scarcity of mino"ty faculty at both the undergraduate and 
graduate Icveb^, no matter how committed these persons may 
be, there simply are not enough of them to meet the needs of 
all current and potential students. The extent to whkii all fac- 
ulty, rather than minority faculty, arc committed to the task of 
recruiting and nurturing minority talent is an indk:ation of an 
institution's commitment to equality for minority students 

Institutional Characteristics 

>X^cn considering the factors that affect students* progres- 
sion through institutions of higher education, one can focus 
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on the characierislics of individual students or on Uie charac- 
teristics of the institutions they attend. In focusing on individ- 
ual characteristics, it is typical to begin with traditional mea- 
sures of aptitude or ability and measures of academic 
performance or achievement (typically grade point average or 
rank in school or college graduating class). Some studies also 
include measures of studenlr' attitudes, aspirations, values, 
and seir-perceptions. Of the atlitudinal variables, the most 
consistently useful are the educationpil expectations of stu- 
dents and the students' academic self-confidence. However, it 
can be concluded from a review of studies that focus on stu- 
dent characteristics, that such fa'rlors typically explain a rela- 
tively small proportion of the variation in rates of progression 
through undergraduate, graduate or professional schools. 
Thus, when one notes the wide variation among institutions 
in their ability to recruit, retain and graduate minority stu- 
dents, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that institutional 
characteristics are likely to be more important »han individual 
student characteristics in explaining differences tn institutional 
success in producing minority graduates 

There is a fair amount of consistency in the literature as to 
what constitutes an effeaive program. First on my list of char- 
acteristics of institutions that have been effective in producing 
relatively high proportions of minority graduates is institu- 
%)nal commitment Institutions '^at have programs that have 
been judged to be effeaive usually have strong recruitment 
programs as well as a hi )ad range of supportive services and 
substantial financial aid packages These institutions also 
demonstrate their commitment to minority enrollment, reten- 
tion and graduatk>n by (1) employing relatively large num- 
bers of minority faculty membe.s; (2) supporting minority stu- 
dent gap izat ions and involving them in decisions about 
recruitment, retentk>n, and support servk:es; 0) establishing 
and providing adequate support for a minority affairs office, 
and (4) developing and supporting a systematic university 
affirmative aaion program. 

Institutional commitment requires strong support from the 
president and other high-level administrators. This support 
should be visible and consistent. Institutional commitment is 
expressed in publk: stalcments, and in communications with 
the minority communities and the schools that serve them. It 
is also expressed in the organizational structure by the phys- 
ical location of the minority affairs office and its place in the 
organizational strurture (to whom docs the director report?). 
Other aspects of institutional commitment include a positive 
racial environment, the presence of minority faculty, and a 
critical mass of minority students. The extent to vhrch efforts 
to provide access and success to minority students are consis- 
tent throughout the institution is also important Is the recruit- 
ment, retentk>n, and graduation minority students «n inte- 
gral goal of the university that is made apparent in all of its 
pronouncements as well as in its normal operating proce- 
dures? If the institution is constantly debating the need for 
such a program, you may be sure that the commitment is 
weak. The quality of a university's effort is refleaed in the 
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aiTKDunt of support it receives from the highest adminisuative 
levels of the institution, in the range of approaches used to 
attain the goals and the diversity of services provkled to stu- 
dents. 

Financial aid is essential to both recruitment and reten- 
tion. Without an adequate financial aid package most minor- 
ity applicants cannot afford the cost ot graduate educatk>n. 
The availability of research assistantships and teaching assis- 
tantships is especially important. It is tlirough exposure to 
and interaction with faculty in regular wc . roles (apprentice- 
like situations) that graduate students acquire a seiise of the 
profession and its requirements. It is also through such rela- 
tionships that mentorships are formed and professors come 
to know students well enough assess their talents in a 
practical performance-based setting that is independent of 
grades and test scores. Availability of postdoctoral fellowships 
is also extremely important in most graduate departments. 
Such fellowships encourage young scholars to refine their 
research skills and produce early publications that will qualify 
them for positions at major research universities. They also 
provkle additional opportuniti' > for mentoring relationships 
to develop and for faculty members to become sponsors of 
minority students. 

In general, the list of "Strategies to Inaease Participation 
of Blacks/Hispanics in Higher Education" included in the 
Appendix of Professor Vadverde's paper is excellent. It reflects 
the collected wisdom of both researchers and practitioners 
and provides a good basis upon which to bui'd or revise a 
program to enhance minority participation in graduate educa- 
tion While indivkluals may wish to reorder the list based on 
their own priorities, there are no signifkant omissions from 
the list. However, some more general types of recommenda- 
tions can be made that have implk:atk}ns for the nation as 
well as for the oppressed minority groups. 

National Agenda 

First, we would do well to pay attentk)n to Hodgkinson's 
(1983) concerns about demographic changes ihaii will have a 
serous impart on undergraduate education in the next two 
decades. He points out that higher education institutk}ns will 
find that the nation's schools will be filled with children who 
are poorer than in the past, more ethnically and linguistically 
diverse, and who have handk:aps that will affea their learn- 
ing. "Most important, by the year 2000, Amerkra will be a 
natK)n in whk:h one of every three of us will be non-white. 
And minorities will cover a broader socioeconomk: spectrum 
range than ever before, making a simplistk: treatment of their 
needs even less useful." (Hodgkinson, 1985, p. 7) This also 
means that institutK)ns will be required to make significant 
changes in their recruitment processes and seek more nontra- 
ditK)nal means of determining student qualifications if they 
are to maintain enrollments in a natk)n in whl'^h the middle- 
class white population that has been their traditk)nal con- 
stituency is consistently becoming an evct small proportkxi of 
the applkrant pool. The challenge to institutions is to adapt to 
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ihe needs of the new constkuency hiie providing higli qual- 
ity education for all siudents. 

Second, there is a need for an inaease in the national 
commitment to both equality and excellence in higher educa- 
tion. This means a revilalizalion of education programs for all 
students, but especially, the implemenution of high quality 
preschool programs, elementary school and high school pro- 
grams. One of the major problems facing those of us who are 
concerned about the minority presetKe in higher education is 
the si7.e and quality of the potential pool of applicants. 
Careful attention to raising performance levels, reducing 
dropouts, and raising educational aspirations is needed In 
addition, the provision of adequate" financial aid to ali aspir- 
ing students is an essential key ' ' the success of all other 
efforts to inaease minority presence in undergraduate, grad- 
uate and professional education. 

A third area that should be given careful attention is that 
of enhancing minority students' test performance hoth in the 
classroom and on standardized tests. Gardner (1087) has 
noted that in our society "we have put linguistic and logical- 
mathematical intelligences, figuratively speaking, on a 
pedestal. Much of our testing is based on this high valuation 
of verbal and [logical-lmathematical skills." Two brief exam- 
ples will be serve. First, Lewis Kleinsmith and Jerome 
Johnston at the Un' rsity of Michigan have developed a 
computer-based approach to helping introductory students 
understand biological concepts. They found that minority stu- 
dents who used the Computer-Based Study Center scored as 
well as white students on course examinations. Second, 
Henry Frierson of the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
H''! has demonstrated the effectiveness of an intervention 
procedure that included 1) instruction related to a general 
and systematic approach to effective test-taking; 2) the oppor- 
tunity to practice the suggested approaches on trial tests-. 3) 
the use of trial tests that contained items which were relevant 
to the materials the students were studying; 4) promoting the 
use of trial tests as self-assessment measures; and 5) regular 
and cooperative participation in learning teams to either 
review course materials or to prepare for upcoming examina- 
tion<i Students who participated in the program showed sig- 
nificant improvement on state and national licensing tests in 
nursing and medicine. 

Finally, returning to the role of graduate faculty, universi- 
ties can appeal to their humanitarian impulses by asking 



ihem to be more alert for opportunities to serve as identifiers 
of minority talent, to make special efforts to assure that 
minority students are treated fairly and gh^n opportunities to 
grow and develop in an aUTK)sphere that is free cf racism and 
other forms of chauvinism, and to seek opportunities to serve 
as advisors, ir.entors and sponsors of minority students. 
However, appeals to altruistic values work best when they 
are accompanied by rewards and sanctions. Perhaps reduced 
teaching loads, sabbaticals, or research funds might be used 
to reward professors who exhibit unusual acumen in working 
with minority students. As a general rule, it would erihance 
the talent identification function of graduate faculty if all 
members of the graduate faculty were required to teach at 
least one upper-level undergraduate seminar in their area of 
expertise each academic year. 
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RESPONSE 

Howard E Taylor 

Professor of Sociology 
Princeton University 

Professor Valverde's paper provides us with an excellent 
and convincing rationale for specific program efforts to 
Increase the entry, retention, and completion of Blacks, 
Hispanics, and Native Americans in graduate education. He 
also offers us highly specific suggestions about the elements 
that should be part of such programs. 

His central point is clear: That many of the "quick fix" pro- 
grams for separate mmority admissions programs, even 
though they have been successful in the past, will not contin- 
ue to work. Such programs need to be greatly augmented by 
programs which render minority admissions and retention an 
integral part of the graduate education process, rather than 
merely a stepchild to it In order to reach this goal, at least 
two things must happen: 

1. Minorities must be recruited at earlier points in the 
pipeline than has customarily been the case, such as early 
in the undergraduate career rather than at the point of 
application to graduate school (which is of course too 
late for many, such as minority non-applican*tS who might 
otherwise have been encouraged to apply) This is 
indeed the nature of "early outreach." 

2. The criteria for evaluating minorities, at both the applica- 
tion stage and the stages of progress through gi-aduate 
school, need to be conceptually re-examined and re- 
defined. 

Professor \'alverde's discussion of standardization is very 
much to the point. Fuixricr, white faculty tend to igrKxe and 
minimize the cultural and experiential differences between 
white and minority studerts who are admitted The traditional 
use of standardization minimizes diversity by excluding tal- 
ented people. Both, in turn, encourage ethnocentrism, while 
at the same time discouraging ethnic pluralism 
The Case Of the GRE 

A case in point regarding sUndardization and its possible 
efTeci on the entry (and retention as well) of minorities in 
graduate education is the use of Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE) test scores in admission as well as (in 
some cases) retention decisions. The lack of prediaive valid- 
ity for minorities is often underplayed in the literature as well 
as by many admissions committees and graduate school 
administrators. The situation is presently as follows: 
1. Blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans consistently 
score significantly lower on the GRE verbal, quantiutive, 
and advanced sections than do >Vhites. This result is by 
itself not nece^rily evidence of tea bias against minori- 
ties, although it certainly is evidence that these tests can 
have adverse impaa upon minorities depending upon 
how test scores are interpreted and used by admissions 
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people and administrators. But what is evidence of test 
bias is the following: 

2. While the predktion of graduate school grades from GRE 
scores for whites versus minorities (Hispanic and Black) 
is the same in some studies but different in others, it is 
also iTue that when a study shows differential prediaion, 
it is generally the cast that the magnitude of the predic- 
tion (as indicated by slope and/or correlation) is less for 
the minority sample. This is evidence of test bias— an 
unfortunate product of the push for sUndardization. 

3. It n..ght also be pointed out that while there is some evi- 
dence that coaching has some effea (sometimes only a 
small one) on score gain for the SAT, there is less evi- 
dence that pertains to the questton of the coachability of 
the GRE, and absolutely no evidence at all of which I am 
aware that investigates the question of differential coach- 
ability— the question of whether or not tninorities will 
gain more, less, or about the same as Whiles from well- 
conduaed GRE coaching seminars and workshops. This 
failure to explore more of the variables involved also 
seems to me to be an unwelcome result of the push for 
.standardizatk>n. 

4 Finally, all of us are prone to forget the following basic 
and highly consistent finding: That even for white popu- 
lations, the correlation of GRE scores (both verba* and 
quantiutive) with graduate school grades is only nwder- 
ate at best. Recent studies have consistently shown that 
such validity correlations range from a hig ^ only .40 
(in Engineering and Chemistry, using quai ' itivc score 
as the prediaor) down to .15 (in, for example. Biology, 
Psychology, Education, and English). In general, such 
GRE-to-grade prediaions are modest and only as good 
as—often less good than— the prediction of graduate 
school grades from undergraduate grade point average. 
And using the combination of the two is only a slightly 
better prediaor ihan either one alone. 

Alternative Criteria 

Clearly, the question of the use of alternative criteria, 
either instead of or in addition to the GRE, needs to be 
raised, as it has been raised by Prof. Valverde. But an addi- 
tional point that might be made in this discusston concerns a 
recently-released finding from an interesting study done by a 
group of ETS researchers: Using the SAT, it is possible to con- 
struct a test so as to lessen the mean difference in scores of 
Blacks and Whites, by including more items that show no dif- 
ference and fewer items that show a large difference, but at 
the same time no^ enable the test-uker to ascertain which is 
whLii. In other words, it is not possible to tell, by content of 
the item, whkrh item gives Whites the advanuge and which 
shows no difference. In the study, even a panel of test con- 
struction experts were unable to specify which item was 
whkrh; that is, it was shown that it is indeed possible to con- 
stmci such a test, and that neither the expert panel nor a test- 
uker could distinguish disaiminating from nondisaiminating 
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items. Bui ihis has been done before. Whal is unique about 
ihc new study is this: A number of the items so used could 
be constructed so as lo retain the same desirable pyschome- 
trie (validity) properties as do the other items on the test, 
namely, a) the same overall degree of difficulty a. other test 
items, and b) the same itenvtototal score conelaiioti 4S other 
test items. In other words, it is indeed possible to construe a 
test (in this case the SAT) which minimizes the Mack-white 
difference while at the same time meeting the same psycho- 
metric standards of validity as the usuai tests. 

What remains is to see whether or not this kind of alterna- 
tive test construction will work on the GRE Furthermore, the 
question of while versus Hispanic mean differences, and 
whether or not such mean differences can be manipulated via 
test construction in the same way, netds to be investigated. 
Finally, whether or not ETS will ever actually implement such 
a policy of direct impact manipulation of test construction is 
an entirely open question, dearly, issues would arise concern- 
ing just whose scores should be directly manipulated For 
example, shouW quantitative score differences between men 
and women be so adjusted? What about quantiutive differ- 
ences between Asians and Whites— wha'e Asians are now 
getting higher quantitative (bu not verbaD scores than Whiles? 

A major suengih in Prof. Valverde's prescnution is his 
offering of a poinl-by-poinl list of conaete strategies for 
inaeasing the partkripation and success of minorities in grad- 
uate educaibn, involving, for example, recruitment efforts at 
juntor colleges and community colleges; improved financial 
aid packages; conucl with high schools; use of an optional 
alternative admissions testing instrument; academic support 
programs and skOl centers; workshops for courses in writing, 
computer skills, and statistics; and many other such useful 
suggestions. 

ASA Minority Fellowship Program 

For a number of years now, the American Sociological 
Associatk)n has carried out a Minority Fellowship Program for 
students admitted to graduate sociology departments. The 
program provkles luitk>n and stipend. However, a proposal is 
presently being completed whk:h oUlines in some deuil a 
program whk:h goes beyond this and provkles for setting up 
a series of programmatk: strategies for accomplishing the fol- 
lowing: 

a) Recruiting and attracting students in their JunkM" year to 
this outreach program. The program is discipline-specific; 
that is, it is intended to inaease the number of black, 
Hispanic, and Native Amerkan students who apply to 
graduate school in a partknjlar discipline (in this case. 



Sock)k)gy). Wc suggest that such discipline-specific pro- 
grams need to be developed. (Therc presently exist sim- 
ilar programs in economics; politkal science; publk: 
affairs; and several other fields.) 
b) In additkxi to the above for those who are Juniors, the 
program conuins two additional components; namely, a 
predoctoral program of finarxia] akl, mentoring, support 
servkres, skills seminars, researdi methods seminars, job- 
getting strategies, and other components, all designed to 
inaease minority student retention in gr^yluate school, 
and postdoctoral component, the purpo^ of whk:h is lo 
provkie a head start in research and professional publka- 

tKMl. 

We feel that this partkrular program is comprehensive, far- 
reaching and will be lasting in its eftects. It is explkritly orient- 
ed toward the goals of outreach recruiting, training, support- 
ing, and reuining Blacks, Hispanks, and Native Americans in 
one field of graduate education. The present plan is lo imple- 
ment the program at several pikM locatknis (graduate institu- 
tions). We will offer it as a model program for adoplkxi in 
other fields as well. 

Evaluation 

It should be mentbned that this program contains a 
methodology for the evahdotion of the success of the pro- 
gram. 

By means of a longitudinal design, students are traced 
from their entry into the program so that their progress or 
lack of progress can be nKxiitored and measured at vartous 
points; namely, applk:atk)n or nonapplicatkxi to graduate 
school, enrollment or nonenrdlment, retentkxi or nonrelen- 
tion (what year), and degree complelkMi or noncompletton. 
The correlates ("reasons") are also assessed. Furthermore, we 
have designed a professional devek)pment index to assess 
the extent to whk:h the sajdent has been appropriately men- 
tored, engaged in a range of professk)nal activities, arxl had 
informal contacts with faculty arxi to gauge h\s/ha ratings of 
overall satisfactk>n with the prog-am. 

All this is to highlight the following point: That excellent 
programs such as those proposed by Prof. Valverde need to 
have attached to them a detailed methodok)gy for evaluatton, 
preferably bngitudinal evaluatkMi, of the implementatkMi and 
the success, of the program itself. It appears that while many 
are currently engaged in setting up deuiled programs, there 
may be a lack of specified means and methods tor evaluating 
the success of those programs. This paper is an encourage- 
ment to be specific about evaluation. 
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WORK GROUP I REPORT 



Moderated and authored by 

Trevor L Chandler 

Associate Dean, Graduate School 
University of N(^ington 

Stephen H. Adolphus 

Dean, School of General Studies 
Touro College 

ISSUE I 

In what ways can (acuity develop more sophisticated pro- 
cedures to fen-el out talent and potential in the graduate 
admissioiTs process, and in what ways can they contribute to 
the development of talent in the earlier stages of schooling to 
enlarge the pool of minority students eligible for graduate 
admission. 

'NoAing Beats Individual Faculty Interest and Time' 

Introduction 

We are concerned to improve the chances of African 
American, American Indians and Latino scholars for successful 
accomplishment in the academy and, in so doing, to increase 
access forihose who have been historically excluded 

These goals raise important questions: At what level 
should preparation for graduate school b^gia' And, when the 
lime comes for students' preparation to be judged for admis- 
sion to graduate school, are the criteria faculty use to evaluate 
that preparation fair, appropriate? What about another kind of 
preparedness for graduate study, a prior awareness among 
ethnic minority undergraduates and their families of the 
opportunities and rewards of a scholarly career? And if the 
answers to these questions suggest that changes are neces- 
sary in existing institutional practice, how can desirable 
changes be made, considering present fiscal, political and 
structural contexts? 

To assist us in coming to grips with the issues, we have 
formulated seven subKjuestions, related to those in the previ- 
ous paragraph, and have proposed activitie.* responding to 
each one. Most of what needs to be done is already well 
understood by those who are concerned to bring more 
African Americans, American Indians and Latinos into schol- 
arly work. The tasks are 

• to present cogently the information at issue; 

• to work diligently for aaion by all who must help; 

• to advocate effectively; and 

• to press unflaggingly for change. 

Question I: How am f acuity persuade 
ilfe wtiversiiy io cbangB Us focus? 

Faculties have great influence on the form and image of 
insiituions. Not only are institutions nationally recognized by 



the suengths and weaknesses of their faculties, bu internal 
practice generally gives (acuity the control over academic 
matters, particularly at the graduate level. It is with these fiads 
in mind that the group discussed improving the recruitment 
and admission of potential minority scholars. 

Since the graduate recruitment and admissions process is 
controlled by the fiacuhy, it is they who must be marshaled 
for successful change. Ottnge can begin with one or two fac- 
ulty members who articulate the needs to the rest. Boards of 
regents and trustees, presidents, vice presidents, provosts, 
deans and chairs can all be influenced to work simuhaneous- 
ly on proposed change. Whether the proposal for change 
comes from top administrators or from the ranks of the facul- 
ty seems to us immaterial. What is important is that only with 
the involvement of faculty is it possible to focus both on aca- 
demk: quality and on the need to expand the reach and the 
offerings of the academy to more and more diverse segments 
of the society. There is a role and a responsibility for every 
faculty member in this effort. 

Most faculty can klenlify v.liere bonlenecks to expanding 
minority admissions occur at their institutions, but they may 
not know how they can help solve the problems. Their reso- 
lution to do so may require taking risks, breaking away from 
locally-accepted methods of doing things. A clear example, 
cited by the group, is the way objective test scores are used 
as departmental admissions criteria. Faculty should questk)n 
the preeminent role of ORE scores in the admissions process 
and incorporate other indkators of potential into the seleakxi 
process. Misuse of test scores deny many aWc students entry 
into graduate study. Expansion of aiteria for admisswn and 
the decisk>n to work against the tyranny of test scores are 
dearly within the purview oT the faculty. 
AcUons: 

• Focus attention on the changing national and state demo- 
graph ks. 

• Demonstrate the university's self-interest m serving a 
broader populatk)n. 

• Point out the critical nature of ?he situation at 
national, regkKial and institutk)nal levels. 

• Publicize the institutkxi's record on admission and 
retentk>n of minority students. 

• Generate data showing the percent of undergraduates by 
department/discipline and by eihnkrity who go on to 
graduate work. 

• Identify instituliorul impediments such as misuse of 
objective test scores and work to remove them. 

• EfKourage administrators to follow 'hrough on promises. 

• Sensitize colleagues to the problem and possible solu- 
tions. 
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Questkm 2: Haw cm/aatliy 
motivaie potential students? 

Motivating students to enter the academy is critical to 
increasing minority presence in graduate education. The 
group agreed on tlie key role that faculty members play in 
this process. Nothing beats individual faculty interest and 
lime. Encouraging students to pursue further study begins 
with faculty interest in student performance in classes. 
Firsthand exposure to a scholar/researcher in pursuit of 
knowledge also introduces a student to the values and 
rewards of the scholarly career. 
AcHons: 

• Press funders and grantmakers to make more money 
available for attracting students to the academy. 

• Identify faoilty to become graduate-study models/men- 
tors for high school and college students. 

• with disciplinary associations to interest students in 
scholarly careers in those disciplines; e.g., contests, 
awards and prizes, lecture series. 

• Develop more informal interaction between minority fac- 
ulty and key constituencies off campus. 

• Design programs to increase minority faculty presence in 
the public schools. 

• Develop career information in many media to show stu- 
dents, beginning in elementary school, the value and 
challenges of a scholar's life. 

• Advocate for financial incentives to make scholarly ca- 
reers more attractive (e.g., loan forgiveness for college 
teachers). 

Question 3: How canfacutty belp product 
well-prepared siutlents, and more of item? 

It is not erx>ugh to try to induce more of the current pool 
of undergraduate minority students with relatively strong aca- 
demic backgrounds to seek opportunities as scholars. We 
also need ways to bring more young people to competitive 
academic levels in our puWk: schools aiia undergraduate col- 
leges, first by ensuring that they stay in school and then by 
insisting that their training be of the very highest quality. 
Graduate faculty can work with faculty of graduate schools of 
education, as well as directly with elementary and secondary 
schools, to help set high standards and raise the educational 
aspirations of teachers and their students. 
Actions: 

• Involve more undergraduates in graduate research pro- 
jects. 

• Use seminars to teach undergraduates. 

• Bring more high school students to campuses for expo- 
sure to scholarly work and an intellectual environment. 

• Provide more opportunities in the university for profes- 
sional development of public school teachers. 

• Develop bridge programs between high-school senior 
and freshman years and between college and graduate' 
school, 

• Provide opportunities for undergraduates to experience 
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the culture of graduate school arxl of the appropriate 
departments (disciplines). Undergraduate and graduate 
faculties share this responsibility. 

• Emphasize high quality in teaching and learning at all 
levels. 

• Provide more opportunity for undergraduates to do 
advanced work such as writing and presenting papers, 
conducting research pxo\ca:^, uking comprehensive 
examinations. 

• Require niore graduate faculty involvement in litie training 
and guidance of teaching assistants and research as- 
sistants. 

» Inaease the amount of formal and informal interactkxi of 
graduate faculty with undergraduate students. 

Question 4: How canfacuUy assist 
in recndtiHg students to tbe acaden^f 

We are noticing a shift away from direct faculty involve- 
ment in seeking out potential scholars from among minority 
students. In part this is because institutions, in their positive 
commitment to reaching more of these students, have put in 
place separate, centralized approaches to their recruitment. 
But these poskive efforts of the university should reinforce, 
not replace, what faculty must do. Enhanced university efforts 
do not releas? faculty members from their obligation to dis- 
cover and develop talent, especially talent which is not con- 
ventionally manifested 
Actions: 

• Use influence within department, university or discipline 
to direct academic monies to recruit and support target 
populations. 

• Use alumni networks to generate names and referrals. 

• Provisionally admit students with capacity who need 
extra assistance. 

• Involve more faculty directly in recruiting. 

• Pay more attention to individual differences in prepara- 
tion, with sensitive diagnosis and course placement, but 
with full admission from the beginning. 

• Give more importance to the whole student in the 
applicatkm process. 

• Expand the reach of the university to include those work- 
ing in irxiustry, government and teaching. 

• Define the faculty role to include graduate recruitment 
activities. 

Question 5: How can faculty identify 
potential scholars? How early? 

Early identification of students is a way to foster interest in 
graduate school and encourage participation. The earlier the 
process begins, the more likely the prospects for success. 
Programs to improve the efficiency of the academic pipeline 
from kindergarten through graduate school are necessary. The 
faculty role extends from provkling opportunities in their lab- 
oratories for young university students, throughout the year, to 
inviting high school Mudents to visit the campus and working 

'i? 
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wkh parents lo help ihcm better advise their children. 
Actkm: 

• Motivate and facilitate involvement of faculty in opening 
up opportunities for African American, American Indhn 
and Uiino students to participate in the full range of dis- 
ciplines and graduate programs. 

• Get more young people into laboratories, and other scho- 
larly environments, with graduate faculty. 

• Help aeate centers that enhance the development of 
academic skills— language, both spoken and written, crit- 
ical response and analysis, the processes and products of 
research 

• He^p parents understand and support higher educatk)n 
options for their children. 

• Help elemenury and secondary school students appreci- 
ate the value and possibilities of scholarly training. 

• Vtbrk with parents and with teachers in early planning for 
children's educational futures. 

Questkm d' How camfacuiiy 
develop supporting networks? 

Academk: systems are sustained by networks of faculty 
who recommend potential students and faculty to each other 
Afrk:an Americans, American Indians and Latinos need more 
partkripation in existing networks, or need to establish their 
own Insiitutkx^s seeking to increase minority partkripatbn 
can establish, expand and use networks with other institu- 



tions, disciplinary associatfons and faculty memberi' 
Actions 

• Create partrierships among institutions-4ormal or infor- 
mal—for student and faculty exchanges. 

• Develop visiting scholars programs. 

• jrove artkrulatfon between masters ana doaoral pro- 
iis at different institutions. 

..'Clucle alumni in departmental networks. 

Question 7: How can faculty help 
identify talent in r^^usual places? 

Many academically ulented college graduates a^e outskle 
the places where conventional faculty or institutional 
recruiters would look for them. This may be especially true 
for African Amerkans, Amencan Indians and Latinos, groups 
who are historically underrepresented in post-ijraduate edu- 
cation and the scholariy enterprise. 
Action: 

• Recruit doctoral students from terminal masters programs 

• Reach out to working p-^fesaions in the miliury and the 
staffs of non-proTit agencies and institutions. 

• Locate and recruit dropouts of doaoral programs v»ho 
might be induced to return, including ABD's. 

• Provide opportunity for retuming scholars, especially 
women. 

• Recruit community college staff into graduate programs 
and community college students into the pipeline. 
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ISSUE 2 

Mentoring 



What is Ihc mentor's role, and how can faculty play that 
role effectively to increase the success rate of African 
American, American Indian and Latino scholars-in-ihe-mak- 
ing? 

Some assumptions 

A signiTtcant majority of university fiaculty cite the influ- 
ence of a mentor as a primary fisictor in their decision to enter 
a paiticular field or to pursue a particular line of research. 

From a study: minority students tended to rcpoit less time 
with a fisiculty advisor than non-minority students, and this 
lack of "quality time" is implicated in their belief that they will 
take longer to finish their programs than will non-minority 
students. 

Wfere faculty to become more intensively involved in the 
careers of minority stixlents and in the completion of their 
degree work, the pool of minority scholars would undoubt- 
edly increase. 

Mentors provide, among other things, motivatkxi, gukl- 
ance, klentification, time, attention. 

Some Initial questions 

What are characteristics of faculry-to-student interactbns 
in departments, at research universities, that inhibk the forma- 
tion of mentor relationships between minority students and 
faculty n^embers? 

Is t essentially the responsibility of faculty members to 
provide students with adequate time and attention? What 
strategies can minority students employ to ensure that they 
are not ignored? 



What programs have successfully increased the involve- 
ment of faculty in the academic careers of minority graduate 
students? How have the programs achieved the faculty 
involvement? 

What are the "tradittonal" ingredients of mentoring or 
advising of graduate students? What are the benefits, and 
wha» are the possible abuses, of these relationships? What are 
the formal and the Lnformal faculty and peer relationships 
and arrangements that are significant in the training of gradu- 
ate students? 

How do these processes contribute to the success of grad- 
uate students, and how do successful graduate students use 
ihem^ 

Can you suggest: 

• actk>n$ whkli would allow minority graduate students to 
benefit more fully from both formal and informal pro* 
cesses in the teaching and training of graduate students? 
What are pitfalls to avoid? 

' measurable outconnes of such actions which coukl serve 
as a basis for evaluating and improving the processes? 

• way? to increase the informal contact between faculty 
and minority scholars-in-training' 

• strategies that academk institutions and depaitments can 
employ to increase the involvement of faculty in mentor- 
ing of mi'^ority students? 

The foregoing statements and questions are based on work 
of the National Advisory Council in preparation for the 
Conference. 
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FACULTY ROLES 

IN MENTORING MINORITY STUDENTS 



James E. Blackwell 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Massachusetts/Boston 

Introduction 

Al the same lime lhai researchers are predicling the need 
for huge numbers of faculty lo replace those persons retiring 
between 1990 and the year 2000, others are ailing attention to 
what is essentially a crisis in the supply of minorities fb- faculty 
positions in America's colleges and universities (Bowen and 
Schuster, 1965; Blackwell, 1987; Pruitt, 1987; and Reed, 198©. 
That aisis has been precipitated by the failure of many minor- 
ity group students lo move beyond aitical transition points to 
succeeding levels in the educational pipeline. One important 
consequence of that situation is the diminishing supply of 
minorities actually trained for faculty positions. Significantly, 
their anrition at crxKial transition points is not always of their 
own choosing nor a matter of personal culpability. Much of the 
failure can be attributed to defects in the educational system 
and in economic institutions supporting that system. 

Although Blacks, Latinos and Native Americans share a 
great deal in common with respect to experiences in higher 
education, they also differ in their movement beyond transi- 
tion points in the educational pipeline and their access to 
employment in higher educatwn. None of the three groups, 
however, has attained parity with whites, whether in access 
to higher educatton or in employment as college and/or uni- 
versity professors. This point may be briefly illustrated by 
undergraduate and graduate enrollment data. 

At the undergraduate level, it is paradoxical that more 
Blacks are graduating from high school than ex^er before, yet 
they continually experience enormous difficulties in mauicu- 
lating ill college (Arbiter, 1987). For instance, black college 
enrollment declined by 10.8 percent between 1980 and 1984 
and by 3.9 percent between 1976 and 1984. During the same 
period, Hispank: undergraduate enrollment increased slightly 
between 1980-1984, and by 23.4 percent between 1976-1984. 
By contrast. Native American undergraduate enrollment 
declined by 6.8 percent between 1980-84 but showed a net 
gain of 4.5 percent during the perkxl 1976-1984. 

As of Fall i984, 830,986 Blacks, 399,333 Hispank:s, and 



64,051 Native Amerians were enrolled in undergraduate pro- 
grams throughout the United States. (The Carnegie 
Foundatk)n x the Advancement of Teaching, 1987). 

At the graduate level, reports indkate a similar pattern; 
that is, while Blacks registered a net 22.4 loss of graduate stu- 
dents (falling from 65,338 in 1976 to 50,717 in 1984), experi- 
ences of Latinos and Native Americans were different. On the 
one hand, Hispanics/Latinos showed a net gain of 14.4 per- 
cent graduate student enrollment (or an aaual increase from 
20,234 to 23,144 students), while Native Americans, on the 
other hand, registered a 9.8 percent loss of its graduate st^j- 
dents. Specifically, the enrollment for Native Amerkain stu- 
dents declined from 3,880 to 3,501 between 1976 and 1984 
(Blackwell, 1987; and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1987). 

Any analysis of minority group student experiences in 
higher educatbn must take into account commonalities as 
well as differences amcng the groups analyzed. This paper 
will address issues related to the mentoring roles of faculty 
and provkle data to underscore the paucity of minorities in 
faculty positions and shortage of those who may be able to 
fulfill mentoring funak)ns. Some attention is also given to 
intervention strategies utilized for increasing the presence of 
minorities in faculty positfons as well as for implementing 
mentorir)g roles. 

It should be apparent that minority students will have 
greater oplkxis in the selectton of a mentor or of being chosen 
as a protege if college and university officials inaease the 
number of minorities employed in faculty positions, it is erro- 
neous to assume that simply by virtue of racial or ethnk: kten- 
tity as a member of a minority group, a faculty member is 
either more interested or better prepared to fulfill mentoring 
funak>ns. 

Special attentk>n will be devoted to a broad spectrum of 
aaivities that desaibe the mentoring process, charaaerisiics 
of mentors, functions md pitfalls of mentoring. 

Implications of 

Doctorate Production for Minority Faculty 

It is axk>matk: that if institutions do not enroll and gradu- 
ate them, minorities will not be hi'^d for faculty positions. A 



*latino attd Hispanics wtU he used interchangeably. As dictated by data sets, sub-group disaggregation will sometimes occur. 
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TA3LE 1 

Totd DoctorcrtM Earned by U.S. Citizens by Race and EthnlcHy, 1977—1986 

Years 



Race/Ethnlcity 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


lUTvJi U.O. 






















Citizens 


25,008 


23,767 


23,947 


23,970 


24,006 


23,785 


23,704 


23,394 


22,717 


22,984 




SAi/ 




81 


75 


85 


77 


80 


73 


93 


100 


Indian 


0.3' 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


Asion 


339 


3V0 


428 


458 


465 


452 


492 


512 


515 


527 




1.4* 


1.6 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


Black 


1,116 


1£)33 


1,056 


1£)32 


1,013 


lj047 


921 


953 


909 


820 




4.5' 


4.3 


4.4 


4.3 


4.2 


4.4 


3.9 


4.1 


4.0 


3.5 


Hispanic 


423 


473 


462 


412 


464 


535 


538 


535 


559 


554 


1.7' 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 


2.4 


White 


23,065 


21,811 


21,920 


21,920 


21,993 


21,979 


21,674 


21,321 


20,641 


22,538 




92.2* 


91.8 


91.5 


91.8 


91.6 


91.1 


91.4 


91.1 


30.6 


89.3 



Source: National Research CounciL Summary Report J985. Doctorate Recipients From United States Universities. 
p. 13; and Susan Coyie for Unpublished 1986 data. 



• Percer)t of total U.S. citizenship of all doctorates reporting raciol/ethnic status. 



considerable body of evidence has been amassed to subslaiv 
liale the fact itial minorities kre penlously underrepresenled 
in graduate schools and in faculty pot^Uiorjc (Arce & Manning. 
1984; Blackweli, 1987; Evans, 1987; Harvey, 1985; Marclas & 
Magallan, 987; Pruitt, 1987; and the Tomas Rivera Center, 
1987). The gravity or enormity of this underrepresentation 
emerges from an analysis of data on doaoral degree attain- 
ment and pa-i-graduate plaio of Blacks, Latinos, and Native 
Americans. 

As displayed in Table 1 over the past ten years, Whites 
iiave comprised approximately 90 percent of all doctoral 
degree recipients among American citizens. Clearly, minori- 
ties are not receiving a representative proportion of doctor- 
ates awarded American citizens. The problem is worsening 
more for some groups than it is for others; moreover, no 
minority ^Toup has attained a sufficient level of doctoral 
degree attainment to be sanguine. During the ten-year period, 
1977-1986, while the absolute number of Native Americans 
who received the doctorate increased from 65 to 100, and 
their percent of the total degrees earned by Americans role 
slightly from 0.3 to 0.4 percent, still, in 1986 only 100 Native 
Americans were awarded the doctoral degree. The Hispanic 
production rose from 423 in 1977 to 554 in 1986. 

Blacks, on the other hand, experienced a drastic reduaion 
in the number of doctorates earned during that period. 
Beginning in 1978, the absolute number of Blacks with doc- 
tcM'ates iystematically dropped almost every year so that by 



1986, only 820 Hack citizens were recipients of the doaoral 
degree. As a result of this severe downturn. Blacks constitut- 
ed only 3 5 percent of the total number of doctorates award- 
ed U.S. citizens. Hispanics comprised 2.4 percent and Native 
Americans accounted for 0.4 percent of that total number. In 
the meantime, the while monopoly on doaorates persists 
although Asians continue to make signifk:ant inroads both in 
absolute numbers and in the percent of doctorate awards. 

Despite the Asian-Americans' relative success, minority 
groups are not receiving the doctorate at the level either 
expeaed or anticipated j*fter the promulgation of affirmative 
action programs in higher education since 1972. 

Eq^ially severe as their overall underrepresentation among 
doctoral degree recipients is the problem of maWistribulion 

Related to that problem is the virtual absence of some 
minority groups from certain fields of academic specializa- 
tion. These issues achk:ve a special urgerKy when Table 2 is 
examined. 

While our graduate schools are not producing sufficient 
numbers of minorities in any field, minority graduate students 
tend to concentrate in a few fields of study alnrK>sl to the ex- 
clusion of other areas of specialization. For example. Blacks, 
Native Amerkrans, Puerto Rkans and Mexk:an Amencans tend 
to be concentrated in education, social sciences, and psychol- 
ogy. They are less inclined to pursue doctoral degrees in the 
physkal sck^nces, engineering, and health/medkal sciences 
By contrast, the Asian minority is subsuniially more likely to 
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TABLE 2 



Doctoral DegroM Award«d U.S. Citizens by Field. Race/EttinicHy, 1986 



Fields 


Total 


Amer. 


Asian 


Block 


White 


Puerto 


IS^ex. 


Other 




1 1 c 
U.b. 


inaian 








Ricon 


Amer. 


Hisponic 




Citizen 














All Fields 


22,894 


100 


527 


820 




1 o/ 






Physical Science 


3iX)3 


6 


107 


25 


2,714 


15 


15 


23 


Mathematics 


367 


1 


14 


5 


327 


3 


3 


3 


v^mi i|juit7r ou*« 




u 


12 


1 


176 


2 


0 


2 


Physics 


692 


0 


19 


7 


633 


4 


2 


5 


Chemistry 


1,319 


5 


56 


13 


1,180 


5 


10 


9 


uUMi i/Li lVII> OOl. 




I 


6 


0 


398 


1 


0 


4 






A. 
0 


80 


14 


1,224 


11 


5 


9 


Liitj ociencod 




24 


152 


64 


3,958 


20 


14 


38 


Bio. Sci. 


3,119 


16 


124 


40 


2,835 


13 


9 


31 


Agri. Sci. 


657 


0 


14 


7 


616 


4 


2 


2 


noann/ivioO. oCl. 




6 


14 


17 


507 


4 


3 


5 






20 


69 


163 


4X)80 


27 


23 


60 


Humanities 


2,728 


7 


30 


70 


2/196 


14 


20 


42 


Languages & Lit. 


896 


2 


11 


16 


805 


9 


11 


24 


ProfessiOi^ai Fields 


1,373 


9 


31 


53 


1230 


5 


6 


12 


Education 


5595 


26 


58 


421 


4,820 


45 


79 


64 


Teaching Fields 


934 


2 


6 


58 


835 


8 


3 


9 


Other, Unspecified 


16 


0 


0 


1 


15 


0 


0 


0 



Source: Susan Coyle and VUpin Bea, National Research CouncM; urpubfehed dote. 



of all blade doctoral degree redpienls and 30.4 percent of 
Hispanic doaoral degree recipients were awarded degrees in 
education. By 1985, the percent for education doctorates had 
dropped to 52.3 for Blacks but had risen to 32.2 percent for 
Hispanics. In 1975, 4.1 percent of all doctorates earned by 
Blacks and 8. 9 percent of those earned by Hispanics were in 
the physical sciences. By 1985, 3 3 percent of Black Americans 
and 7.5 percent Hispanic An^ericans were awarded dodorates 
in that area. While Blacks registered a slight Inaease, (i.e 
from 1.1 to 2.1%) in doaorates av.'arded in Engineering during 
that period, Hispanics experienced a significant downturn, 
falling from 5.0 percent to 2.9 percent of their total doctorates 
eamed (Nattonal Research Coundl, 1985). 

Blacks registered increases in the percent completing doc- 
torates in life sciences (fronn !).6 to 7.7%): social sciences and 
psychotogy (15.3 to 19.1%), and professkwial fields (from 4.2 
to 8.1%) between 1975 and 1985. The percent having selca- 
ed the humanities fell from 8. 7% in 1975 to 7.3% in 1985 for 
Blacks 

(Blackwdl, 1987; the National Research Council, 1987), By 

45 



complete doctorates in the physkad sciences, engineering and 
the life sciences and less inclined to pursue the doctorate in 
educatkxi, languages and literature, the social sciences and 
psychology, and the humanities. 

A further examinatk>n of Table 2 reveals a pattem in 1986 
that is similar to those shown in earlier years (Blackwell, 
1987; and the Nalk>nal Research Council, 1985). For example, 
in 1986, only one American Indian, five Blacks, three Puerto 
Ricans, three Mexk:an Americans, and three "other Hispanks* 
received a doaorate in mathematks. No Puerto Ricans were 
awarded the doctorate in computer science. CoincWentally, 
there is an increasing need for persons trained in these fields 
to meet the demand of America's high-technology society. 
Similar problems are observed in physics and astronomy, 
chemistry, and earih/envirormenial sciences. 

It is inslruaive to examine discipline seleaton by Black 
and Hispank: doaoral candidates for the years 1975 and 1985 
to illuminate the larger issue of maldistributbn. While some 
movement aaoss disciplines has occurred, consistency of 
fields of choice remains relatively suWe. In 1975, 6l.O percent 

ERJC 
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TABLE 3 

Post-Doctoral Degree Employment Pkms by Minority Status and Gender; 1975 and 1985. 

Academe Industry Government Other 





1975 


1985 


1975 


1985 


1975 


1985 


1 V/0 


ItOO 


Total U.S. Citizens 


60.6 


48.1 


11.5 


19.4 


13.1 


12.1 


14.C 


on A 
zU.4 


Men 


57.8 


45.4 


13.5 


23.7 


14.3 


12.5 


14.5 


18.3 


Women 


70.9 


52.5 


4.6 


12.5 


8.7 


! 1.0 


IRQ 




Asian 


50.7 


39.9 


23.3 


37.2 


16.0 


12.1 


10.0 


10.8 


Men 


48.0 


37.2 


28.0 


43.9 


15.2 


9.5 


8.8 


9.5 


Women 


64.0 


45.3 


0.0 


24.0 


200 


17.0 


10. U 


10. o 


Black 


67.6 


49.6 


2.5 


6.0 


11.9 


13.9 


18.0 


30.4 


Men 


66.6 


42.2 


3.4 


9.2 


11.7 


19.7 


18.3 


28.9 


Women 


69.4 


54.6 


0.9 


4.0 


12.2 


10.1 


17.6 


31.4 


Hispanic 


70.7 


56.7 


10.6 


11.4 


8.1 


11.1 


10.6 


20.8 


Men 


70.7 


55.6 


11.0 


14.8 


7.3 


8.6 


11.0 


21.0 


Women 


70.6 


57.9 


3.8 


7.6 


11.8 


13.8 


8.8 


20.7 


White 


60.3 


48.0 


11.8 


19.9 


13.2 


12.0 


14.7 


20.1 


Men 


57.4 


45.5 


13.7 


23.9 


14.5 


12.5 


14.4 


18.1 


Women 


71.1 


52.2 


4.9 


13.2 


8.3 


11.2 


15.7 


23.4 



Source: National Research Council, Survey of Doctorate Recipients, 1985. 



contrast, Hispanics completed a greater share of doctorates in 
life scier^ces (from 12.9 to 13.4%); social scierKes (from 18 5% 
to 21.6%), and the professional fields 0.3% to 5.2%) between 
1975 and 1985. Like Blacks Hispanics deaea^ed their percent 
completing a doctorate in the humanities from 21.7% to 17. 
2% of their total number of doctoral degrees they earned 
(National Research Council, 1985). 

Employment of Minority 
Group Doctoral Degree Holders 

The representation of Blacks, Latinos and American 
Indians in faculty positions is complicated by a number of 
interrelated factors. First, there is the issue of an available 
pool from which minorities may be selected for faculty posi- 
tions. The data presented in the prcvtous section call atten- 
tion to the magnitude of the talent pool problem. Second, 
related to this problem, is the fact that minorities are not 
being aggressively recruited for graduate school and for the 
pursuit of the doctoral degree. And this is despite their persis- 
tent undcrrepresentation and the presumed demand for 
diversity in the student body as well as in the college or uni- 
versity faculty and in the National labor fo^ce. Third, especial- 
ly within the past six years, affirmaivc action in higher edu- 
cation has not had the high priority envisioned in 1972, 
which served to inaease the absolute number of Amerkran 
Indians, Blacks and Hispanics in faculty positions during the 
I970's (Black well, 1987; Exxum, 1983; Exxum, 1986; and 
Reed, 1983, 1986). Fourth, institutional commitment to divcr- 

EMC 



sity and equality of opportunity appears to have all but disap- 
peared in many Amerkran colleges and universities. 

As a result of such factors and related experiences of 
members of minority groups, a significant majority of minor- 
ity doaoral degree recipients no longer find employment in 
academe as attractive as they dkl in the 1970's. As displayed 
in Table 3, in 1975, more than two4hirds (67.6 percent) of all 
newly-minted black doctoral degree holders were committed 
to academe as a place of employment. By 1985, that propor- 
tion had aopped to 49.6 percent. The change for Hispanics 
was subsunrially greater during thai period In 1975, 70.7 per- 
cent of all Hispanic doctorates planned a career in academe, 
but in 1985, only 56.7 percent were interested in jobs in the 
academk: workplace. 

Black males in 1985 planned post-doctoral careers in 
industry (9.2%); government (19.7%) and "other areas" 
(28.9%). back women, while continuing to sdea academic 
poL.. as the first chokre, were less interested in academic 
j obs Jian they had been in 1975, and more were now selca- 
ing industry or "other" areas. Both Hispanic men and women 
still selected academe as the place of first choice for employ- 
ment. Both Hispanic men and women still selected academe 
as their first choice for employment. However, Hispanic 
women and men were considerably more committed to 
employment in industry (men), government and "other" in 
1985 than was the case in 1975 (Table 3.) 

These changes in occupatiorul commitments may reficcl 
improvements in employment opportunity oulskle the aca- 
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TABLE 4 

Faculty Empioyecl in CoOeges and UniversWes by Race, Sex; Years 1975, 1983. 



1975 1983 



Categories 


Number 


Percent * 


Number 


Percent * 


Total 


446,830 


1000 


MOO./ OT 


lUU.U 


Male 


336.362 


75.3 


356.579 


73.4 


Female 


nO/468 


24.7 


129.160 


26.6 


White 


409,947 


91.7 ** 


A An Kf\K, 


on 7 •• 


Male 


312.293 


76.1 


326.171 


74.0 


Female 


97.654 


23.9 


1 14.334 


26.0 


Black 


19.746 




10 R71 

It,0/ I 


An** 

A.U 


Male 


10.894 


55.7 


10.541 


53.9 


Female 


8.852 


44.3 


9X)30 


46.1 


Hispanic 


6.323 




/MOO 


1 c *■ 

1 .0 


Male 


4573 


72.3 


5240 


70.3 


Female 


1.750 


27.7 


2516 


29.7 


American Indian 


1£I51 


0.2" 


1.308 


0.3" 


Male 


772 


73.5 


952 


72.8 


Female 


279 


26.5 


358 


27.2 


Asian 


9.763 


2.2 •• 


16.899 


3.5 " 


Male 


7.830 


80.2 


13.677 


80.9 


Female 


1.933 


19.8 


3222 


19.1 



Sourc0: U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commlssbn; Adapted from Data Provided by Dr. Reginald Wilson 
Director; Office of MlrK>flty Affairs; American Council on Education. 



• Percentages Rounded Off. " Percent of total. 



demlc marketplace, which occurred between 1975 and 1985, 
or may indkate an increasii^ awareness of opcions available. 
There is also the high probability that many, younger minori- 
ties with doaorates are now less fearful of job insecurity out- 
side ihe academy. Finally, many minority persons v/ith doc- 
torates may not wish lo subject themselves to the 
uncertainties and ambiguities of the loi^ and highly frustrat- 
ing tenure process Therefore, some opt for occupations 
devokl of such "hassles," which may also offer substantially 
greater financial rewards. 

Table 4 shows that the total number of persons hired in 
faculty positions actually rose from 446,830 in 1975 to 485,739 
in 1983 (the last year for which reliable data are available) 

Blacks experienced an absolute and a percent-of-total 
decline in faculty positions during that period. Hispanics, 
American Indians, and Asians, on the other hand, gained 
slightly in percent of total and gained substantially (especially 
Asian faculty) in absolute numbers. 

The number of Blacks in faculty positions dropped from 
19,746 (4.4%) in 1975 to 19,571 (4.0%) in 1983. Because there 
are 120 predominantly and/or Historically Black Colleges ar.u 



Universities (HBCUs) in contrast to the relatively smaller 
number of institutions populated primarily by Native 
Americans or Hispanics, these figures are highly suspea. The 
number of black faculty in predominantly while institutions is 
more likely to approximate 1% of total college and university 
faculty than 4 (Blackwell, 1987, and Harvey, 1985). By 
contra^, the absolute number of Hispanics ros^ from 6,323 or 
1.4% in 1975, to 7,456 (1.5%) in 1983. American Indians reg- 
istered a slight increase; that is from 1,051 (0.2%) in 1975 to 1, 
308(0.3%)in 1983aable4). 

Gender differences are especially slrikir^ and important, 
since there is a tendency for graduate students, when given 
the opportunity, to seek out s-^me-sex mentors (Erkut and 
Mokros, 1984; and Henderson, 1985). As displayed in Table 
4, among every minority group kiemified, minority faculty 
members were significantly more likely to be men than 
women. The 1983 percent of males ranged from 53.9 among 
Blacks to 70.3 percent Hispank:, to 72.8 percent American 
Indian, to 80.9 percent Asian faculty members (Table 4 ). 

Mentoring Minority Students 
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The word menior has its origins in Greek mythology. It is 
said thai Odysseus, son of King Laertes, left his son, 
Telemachus, his possessions and his house in the care of his 
tmsted friend as he went off to fight in the Trojan War 
Odysseus, assuming that he would be away from Telemachus 
for approximately twenty years, realized that he would be 
absent for the formative years of his son's development 
Mentor was entrusted with the responsibility of nurturing, 
caring for, counseling and proleaing Telemachus. 

It is believed that the concept of mentoring is derived 
from the roles performed by Mentor and applies to others 
who assume similar functions for people whose lives are, in 
some important way, entrusted to ihem. 

Innumerable definitions of mentoring exist in the litera- 
ture. Consequently, confusion abounds concerning the 
nature, roles, characteristics, and functions of mentors 
(Alleman et al., 1984; Blackwell, 1983; 1985; Burke, 1984; 
Phillips-Jones, and Stein, 1981). Stein, for example, identified 
at least 27 terms used to define mentoring. The problem of 
atuining conceptual clarity was also noted by Farylo and 
Paludi (1985). The interpreution offered by Alleman, et al, 
captures a meaning of mentoring ih?.t seems to dominate the 
literature. She slates that mentoring involves a relationship 
between a person of higher rank or expertise who "teaches, 
guides and develops a novice" (Alleman, 1984). Blackwell 
(1983) and Clawson (1985) stress the developmental dimen- 
sk)n of mentoring. Specifically, Blackwell sees mentoring as a 
process by which a person of superwr ranK, special achieve- 
ments and prestige, instructs, counsels, guides and facilitates 
the intellectual anchor career development of a person iden- 
tified as a protege or mentee. 

Mentoring is distinguishable from lole modeling 
(Blackwell, 1983). However, a mentor may also be a role 
model for the protege. A role inodel is someone who may or 
may not be present in an individual's immediate social orbit 
or in close proximity to that person. Yet, the role model is 
admired, respeaed and is so exemplary in one or more char- 
acteristics that he/she is worthy of emulatton. Examples of 
role models include one's parent, siblings, professionals, a 
literary figure, political leader, or a social activist. In 
Blarkwell's research on mentoring and networking among 
black professionals (1983), one respondent slated that his 
role model was Paul Robeson and that he had been inspired 
to emulate him, not because he had ever met him, which he 
had not, but as a consequence of reading a great deal about 
Robeson's life and personal experiences as a scholar athlete- 
professional artist. 

During the mentoring process, role modeling often 
becomes a positive derivative of the relationship that devel- 
ops between the mentor and the protege. 

Mentoring is an intense, close, excepttonally interactive 
and complex relaiwnship. "Role relattonships may affect pat- 
terns similar to those implicit in parenting such as authority, 
respea, intimacy and trust" (Blackwell, 1983*7). Because of 
this special feature, Levinson (1978) slated that mentoring 



must be defined in terms of "the charaaer of the relationship 
and the funaion it serves'* rather than in the terms of a set of 
formal roles (Levinson, 1978: 97). 

Persons who are regarded as mentors are presumed to be 
endowed with particular characteristics which distinguish 
them from persons who are not so defined While the litera- 
ture on gender and mentoring is confliaive, it is often 
assumed that mentors are older and of the same gender and 
race as the protege 

(Alleman, et al., 1984; Blackwell, 1983; Burke. i984; 
Clawson, 1985: Erkut and Mokros, 1984; and Prcnm and 
Issacson, 1985), 

Mentors are also described as experienced professk)nals 
who are respeaed by their colleagues; caring and compas- 
stonate persons capable of communicating effeaively with 
prxxeges; persons who have the ability to listen and project 
interest in what others have to say, sensitivity combined with 
willingness to exercise authority when necessary and individ- 
uals who have influence, status in their professions and 
power or who have immediate access to power sources. 

Funaions: Mentors perform an immense variety of ftinc- 
iions in the process of facilitating the overall development of 
a protege. Many of these ftinrtions are desaibed in terms of 
conaete roles of mentors for special populations such as 
Blacks (Blackwell, 1983; McKnight, 1987); women (Collins, 
1<)85; and Shapiro, et al, 1978: "adult learners" (Flach, Smith 
and Glasser, 1982), "gifted adults" (Kaufmann, 1986), and 
teachers CTaylor, \%6). Henderson (1985) lists the following 
funaions of mentors: "teaching, guiding, advising, counsel- 
ing, sponsoring, role modeling, motivating, proteaing, com- 
municating, and invisibility* (being subtle but not expeaing 
credit (Henderson, 1985: 1982)). The perception of mentor 
functions as sponsor and teacher is shared by such 
researchers as Farreb, el al, (19iM) and Kaufmann, 1985. 
Farreb expands those ftinaions to include being a "devil ' s 
advocate by challenging and confronting the mentee" 
(Farreb, 1984-21), and by serving as a coach to the protege. 
Farreb and associates agree with Kaufmann (1984) that a 
good mentor provides encouragement, support and profes- 
sional izalion to the protpge. In this sense, a responsibility of a 
mentor is to engage in candid dialogues with the protege to 
ascertain that person's skills, interests, aspirations, and prob- 
lems (Farreb, 1984, and Kaufmann, 1985). 

Similar views are expressed by Schickett and Haring- 
Hdore (1985) who make a distindwn between psychosocial 
functions and vocational ftinctions of a mentor. In their view, 
psychosocial funciwns encompass role modeling, counseling, 
encouraging and making the transition from the power posi- 
tion of superior to a nriore equal position of friend or col- 
league. Vocational ftinctions, on the other hand, refer to edu- 
cating, consulting, sponsoring, and proteaing the protege 
from persons or situaikjns potentially injurious to the protege 
(Schickett and Haring-Hklo'C, 1985:627). 

Blackwell (1983) identified some 16 ftinaioiis of mentors 
Mentoring fijnctions include: 
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1 providing training for su: lenls, 

2 stimulating the acquisition of knowledge, 

3 providing much needed information about their educa- 
tional programs, 

4 giving emotional support and encouragement to students, 

5 socializing the student into the role requirements, expec- 
tations, and organizational imperatives or demands of the 
profession, 

6 helping the protege in the development of a personal 
ethic, 

7 socializing or aeating an understanding of ihe require- 
ments for successful maneuverability within the educa- 
tional bureaucracies, 

8 assisting the protege in the development of coping strate- 
gies during the period of training to become a professional, 

9 socializing the protege into the mentor's own prof sional 
and social network in order to facilitate the development 
of conucts requisite to career advancement, 

10 writing letters of recommendation, making contacts for 
possible job opportunities for the protege, 

11 leaching the protege about the internal politks of the 
training milieu as well as that of the occupational net- 
work, 

12 informal instructions about etiquette and appropriate 
dress for social occasions, 

13 assisting the protege in making contacts through travel to 
professional meetings and through collaboration on 
research, 

14 building self-confidence ii, the protege and establishing a 
relattonship of mutual trust as a precursor of other situa- 
tions and other scholarly pursuits in which the mentor 
may be involved, 

15 defending and protecting proteges under attack and 

16 enhancing the protege's career (Brim ard Wheeler, 1966; 
Cameron and Blackburn, 1981; Collins and Scott, 1978, 
de Solla and Beaver, 1966: Fowler, ^982; Hennig and 
Jardim, 1977; Kanter, 1977; Klop and Harrison, 1982; 
Moore, 1982; Roche, 1979: and Speizer, 1981), 
Proteges, too, have important roles to perform in the 

development of a mentoring relattonship. This is particularly 
salient in view of the necessity for both to operate from a 
position of mutual iriist and respea (Gehrke and Kay, 1984). 
It is important for the protege to demonstrate positive atti- 
tudes; interest in the subjea mauer and/or projed on which 
the two are working; competence and willingness to work 
diligently to achieve goals; flexibility; control of fmstrations 
and the capacity to cope with unanticipated disturbing 
events; maturity; responsiveness to assist in crisis manage- 
ment punctuality and appreciation for the time demands 
placed upon the mentor, and willingness to engage in critical 
thinking followed by sound assessments and evaluations of 
or about specific tasks and issues; and commitment to the 
need for mentoring. 

A research study hy Blackwell (1983) showed that only 
12.7 percent of the respondents had a mentor during their 



graduate or professk>nal school training. Using a mentoring 
scale, patterned somewhat after Shapiro and associates' 
(1978) continuum, whkh showed a range of relatkKiships 
from mentoring to peer pals, he demonstrated that the men- 
toring process not only encompasses a special relationship 
but that many persons who never had a mentor reported 
strong appreciation for the value of mentors. 

Comments such as the following, made by respondents in 
that study, illustrate the need 

"My mentor had a great perception for the 
need of aspiring young leaders in their field 
Thus, she established a relationship whk:h was 
friendly and open. The value of this was that we 
were both free to express profeciskxial opinions. 
When my logk:, reasoning, or statement of facts 
was more valid, she acknowledged. I was per- 
fectly aware that she was more an authority, and 
I listened and learifed. She devoted man^ours 
working along with me." 

"Mentors can help bridge the gap," 

"They (mentors) are of vital importance 
because minority students, often in a sea of 
whiteness, feel isolated and alienated from the 
mainstream environment," 

"Mentors are important to help black students 
cope with the negative stereotypes Whites have 
about Blacks." 

"Mentors are very important! If one does not 
have a mentor while in school, he may nev?f 
complete the requirements. This has been true in 
more than one case at the University of ." 
(Blackwell, 1983: 107-108) 

Selectkm of mentors and of proteges may be problematic. 
Mentors may selea graduate students to become their pra 
teges; graduate students may select professors to becor .z 
their mentors, or the mentor and potential protege may be 
matched in some other way. As indicated in an earlier sec- 
lion, some researchers have founl evidence that same-sex 
mentoring is considerably more common than aoss-gendcr 
mentoring (Levinson, 1978). Further, in the expeiiences of 
black graduate and professional students, as reported by 
Blackwell (1983), race w^ also a highly salient variable in 
the selectio'i |>fOcess, However, the importance of race and 
gender could also be a functk)n of whether or not women 
and racial or ethnk: minorities were present and \/hether that 
presence aaually enhanced the probability of minority stu- 
dents or women being selected as proteges. The implkation 
of these studies is that, indeed, minority students are now 
likely to have a mentor where minority faculty are employed. 
Nevertheless, one caveat must be introduced; that is, some 
graduate students may be more motivated by their percep- 
tions of the influence and power of the prospeaive mentor, 
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when choosing a mentor (assuming that ihe option is avail- 
able to ihem), than ihey are by considerations of similarity of 
race and/or ethnic identity. On the other hand, many nuy 
have iniemalized the notion, rightly or wrongly, that compat- 
ibility Of similarity of race or ethnicity is the central determi- 
nant of effective and enduring mentor-protege relationships. 

The selection process includes a number of possibilities. 
The nientor may select as a protege someone about whom 
knowledge has been obuincd by virtue of classroom perfor- 
mance and interaction. The mentor may selea a person who 
has applied for and been granted a departmental research or 
te*aching assistaniship. The mentor may, after reviewing appli- 
cants for admission to graduate study within the department, 
offer a graduate student an opportunity to work on his/her 
research project. As a result of that agreement and by virtue 
of working together, a mentoring relationship evolves. A 
mentor may also be assigned a graduate student as an 
advisee, and that interaaion may develop into a substantive 
mentor- protege relationship. 

A protege may also selea a faculty member as a potential 
mentor. That may be the result of a positive classroon. expe- 
rience and the signals received from the professor indicating 
a special interest in the student. It may follow casual contacts 
and conversations at departmental activities, even though the 
student has never taken a course with the particular profes- 
sor, it may occur as a consequence of a special effort made 
by the graduate student to seek out a professor because of 
that person's reputation as a scholar or said person's power 
and influence, or of that person's demonstrated interest in 
working with graduate students. In either event, whether ilie 
process is initiated by the graduate student or by the profes- 
sor, there appears to be some degree of "reciprocity of signal- 
ing" between the two that the impending relationship is 
mutual I V acceptable. However, if a graduate student initiates 
the process, one tra't that students must possess is asscrtive- 
ness 

Tbe mentoring ptwess is developmental. It is crucial as 
an instrument of potential value in reducing the trauma of 
compacting graduate or profession?l school education. 
Illustrative of recent programs built upon the mentoring pro- 
cess and its value for minority students is one located at the 
University of California at Santa Barbara, tdmond J Keller 
Associate Dean of the Graduate Division of that institution, 
recently offered this description. He slated that the mentoring 
program at UCSB is three tiered and designed to increase the 
number of minorities m faculty and research careers. This 
program teams faculty researchers with undergraduate and 
graduate students for participation in funded research pro- 
jects. The research endeavors not only provi<ie opportunities 
for stimulating interest in research but also are training 
grounds for the development of other characteristics that will 
loom large for the participants in their overall growth and 
development. One assumption of this strategy is that "stu- 
dents who partkripate in research as undergraduates are more 
likely to become researchers themselves" (Black Issues in 
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Higher Education, 2:l6 (March 1, 1986, p.3). Another impor- 
Unt attribute of this program is that it is an early kleniification 
and sequential program. By that is meant that talented and 
interested minority students are klentified as undergraduates; 
the mentoring process begins at that level and continues 
through graduate school; and graduate students themselves, 
like their faculty mentors, leam more about the process of 
mentoring. 

This program appears to build upon what we have 
learned from other programs: that it is the responsibility of 
mentors to enlist potential proteges for involvement in their 
own research aaivities; that the potential mentee develops a 
serious and genuine appreciation for the rigors of the modal- 
ity of learning specific to the field of inquiry well as for the 
value of selfdiscipline, commitment, and time management. 

An earlier example of a mentoring program for minority- 
graduate students began at Washington Slate University 
(WSU) shortly after the end of World War II. Two white pro- 
fessors of sociology, whose geographk origins were Alabama 
and Arkansas, developed a program for the recruitment of 
black students for the Ph.D. program in sociology at that 
insiilution. These sociologists had already established a good 
relationship with black faculty leaders at several HBCUs 
They decided to utilize their friendships (old boy networks, 
perhaps) to faciliute recruitmert of promising black students. 
Selected students were automatically awarded assisiantships, 
granted tuition waivers, and placed in contact with potential 
mentors. The selection process undoubtedly was a funaion 
of "reciprocity of signals" from the potential mentor to tl 
potential protege and vke versa, indicating mutual interest 
and desirability of working together. Once esublished, the 
mentor-protege relationship has had a profound impact on 
the profession. The process has been effeaive for more than 
35 years, and WSU has consistently been in the top five insti- 
tutions in the production of black doaorates in sociology. 

A third illustration is the doaoral program in psychology 
at Ohio Si?te University This program emphasi. j the train- 
ing of black and Flispank students and maximizes the men- 
toring process for effective production of doctoral degree stu- 
dents A fourth example is the Professional Development 
Program at the University of California/Berkeley whkh not 
only stressefceffective mentoring but is illusirative of institu- 
tional comimiment to the recruitment and graduation of 
minority students (Reed, l98o). 

Tbe need far mentoring While son^ n^inority students 
are highly independent and sophisticated with respect to 
expectations about graduate work and in their undersunding 
of graduate bureaucracies, many are not. Their undergraduate 
experience may have prepared them for the academic rigors 
or graduate education without preparing them for the non- 
academk subtleties and nuances of graduate education. 

Graduate education is considerably more than an academ- 
ic or intellectual enterprise. It is highly bureaucrat k, often 
politkized, and power<onfliaive. It is replete with ambiguity, 
changing norms, and specialized treatment for prima donna 
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faculty as well as for those students who have been ordained 
as the cloned representative of the department's mythical 
model. Often, graduate students become or could become 
trapped in tl .• conflicts of antagonistic professors. Many 
minority students are unaware of the "hidden curriculum" 
(courses which, if taktn, would symboli/e academic profi- 
ciency and intellectual sUlus). Minority students, unlike many 
Anglo-centrk: students who quickly make "connections" and 
become involved in crucial social and academic networks, 
may experience difficulty not only in learning "the rules of 
the game" but even in knowing that such "rules" exist. 

It is in this context that effeaive mentoring is imperative 
It is safe to assume, though it is not always the case, thai 
minority faculty members who are sensitive to th^ aiticality 
of these situations will fulfill that mentoring function for 
minority students. While it is true that some will not do so, 
and some are relucunt because of their own agendas and 
belief in meritocracy, the majority will willingly perform that 
function for students in need Parenthetically, it should be 
stated that sometimes minority faculty do so at their own 
peril, and the rewards they receive are not commensurate 
with the servkres they render. 

Mentoring steps Mentors of minority students have a first 
responsibility to establish trust and confidence. That may be 
accomplished by virtue of a reputation that precedes them 
well as through concrete manifestations of commitment to the 
development of that student as a scholar-researcher/teacher 
The process may already have been enhanced by the stu- 
dent's knowledge of the professor or reputation for spending 
time with students. 

Having laid the foundatkxi for mutual respea and trust, 
there is the responsibility for the development and strength- 
ening of positive attitudes about work and of that potential 
protege's own apabilities It is essential for graduate students 
to have unshakable confidence in their own abilities to do an 
outstanding job of whatever they undertake. It is equally 
invaluable for them to develop the right nvind-set about 
work, time, time-management, punctuality, and the ultimate 
value of consistent engagement with learning processes It is 
in this context, that the role-modeling fun'^t^n of a mentor is 
crucial. Cavalier attitudes by those entrusted with the respon- 
sibility to facilitate development of students may produce a 
cavalier approach by their intellectual offspring. Attitudes 
conveying an appreciation for the values artkrulated earlier, 
accompanied by behavior demonstrating a serious commit- 
ment to these values, may Iv^ome the model emulated by 
the protege. 

A good mentor is available to the protege. It is this avail- 
ability that permits attention to questions of utmost impor- 
tance to the protege and a belter understanding of the pro- 
tege's own interest an I concerns. Being available also allows 
the two to engage in conversations that foster learning about 
the politk:s of graduate education, effeaive maneuvering of 
the bureaucratic ma/e of graduate education, understandings 
of tiiC currkajlum and of the appropriate courses to uke, and 



general guidance. It is through high quality time spent togeth- 
er that sharing occurs and graduate students come to appre- 
ciate the ha that the mentor actiwlly cares about him/her as 
a nerson and about his/her success in and beyond graduate 
school. 

\f/htn one reaches the dissertation stage, nrientoring is 
especially valuable. The mentor has a responsibility to per- 
suade the protege to think carefully about dissertatwn topks, 
their justifiability, their researchability, and their defensibility 
and how to frame the right questwns. A true mentor encour- 
ages the protege to engage in extensive reading about the 
subject, to search the journals, to use the library, and to think 
Weas through in debates with their own peers, and ultimately 
to give a logkal and strong defense for the seleaion of the 
topic. The mentor takes the protege through trial runs in 
defense of the topic in preparalkxi for appearance before a 
larger audience or committee. 

The mentor is available for advice and consultatwn at 
every stage of the dissertation process. Further, when 
moments of inevitable depressk>n that seem to engulf literally 
all graduate students occur, the mentor is available for listen- 
ing, being a sounding board, and for timely advice. A good 
mentor will dei^and drafts of chapters as they are written. By 
reading and evJuating them, the mentor detects strengths 
and weaknesses of the dissertation; helps the protege to 
strengthen writing capability and become increasingly com- 
petent in the rigors of scientific mctlxxiology, logkal analysis, 
and rigorous and creative thinking. The mentor demonstrates, 
once again, the ultimate value of high standards as well as of 
self-imposed high expectations. This process is not exclusive- 
ly devoted to the completk)n of the dissertation. It is prepara- 
tion for the future, since the mentor is learning a great deal 
about the potential marketability of the protege. 

Once the dissertation is completed, the mentor is there for 
support, encouragement and confidence-building so that its 
defense is not excessively traumatk:. However, the process of 
mentoring does not end with the successful defense of the 
dissertatk>n It continues with respect to job search, job- place- 
ment and future efforts of upward mobility but at a pace that 
demonstrates the protege's capacity for independence and 
the mentor's willingness to step back and permit more social 
space for the protege 

Problems 1m Mentoring do occur. Graduate students 
may encounter extreme difficulties in obtaining a mentor. 
Several reasons may be offered to explain this difficulty. One 
reason is that some professors never choose to become a 
mentor. Their rationale for not doing so may range from the 
absence of course relief for time-consuming work to lack of 
commitment to the mentoring process, to unwillingness to 
deal with the overlydependent students (Busch, 1985) or to 
generalized oppositk)n to the concept of mentoring due pri- 
marily to the absence of mentoring in their own lives or to 
the fact that their own career blocks limit their desires to 
assist others junior in status to them (Qawson, 1985). 
Even after K has been established, a tnie mentor-pixxege 
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relationship may noi cievelop. The failure may be explained 
by lack of good chemistry," unreal expecuiions of mentor 
by protege or of pru^ge by mentor or the inability of the 
mentor to spend the time demanded by the protege (Farreb, 
el al., 1984). 

Sometimes the mentor-protege relationship is endangered 
by imputations by or suspicions of others of sexual impropri- 
eties which may generate stress and discomfort between the 
mentor and protege. There is also a "risk of gossip," the 
development of sexv attraaions not controlled by the main- 
tenance of a strialy prt)fessional relationship, and spousal 
jealousies originating in "excessive time spent with the pro- 
tege," or presumed undue attention to protege demands 
Suspicions may be triggered by exaggerations of intimacy 
conveyed by the protege who desires such relationships or 
by mentor behavior suggesting sexual intimacy or by other 
faculty and graduate students who are envious of the quality 
of the relationship esuWished even when that relationship is 
well within the boundaries of appropriate and professional 
behavior (Alleman, 1984; and Henderson, 1985) Of course, 
ocrtifl/ sexual ml^condua can destroy the relationship 

Demands upon Minority Faculty 

Mentoring is especially demanding upon minority group 
facuiiy members. In the first plac?, in most departments and 
in the majority of institutions, minority faculty exist only in 
token numbers. The very fact of their presence raises the 
level of expectation of them and "everything minority" 
devolves to that person's care Such persons must serve on all 
committees in which a minority member is needed or cxpca- 
ed. They are expected to counsel, advise, support and nur- 
ture students. Often, community organizations add to the 
demand for their servkres Simultaneously, their departments 
expect them to excel in all tenure requirements of 
research/scholarly activity, effective teaching and service. 

Unfortunately, far too often, departmental, collegiate or 
university demands do not result in rewards (tenure) com- 
mensurate with the expenditures of time, energy and 
resources on what some may charaaerizc as essentially non- 
academk: functions. Yet the need for all these services per- 
sists Dilemmas are posed for minority group faculties, and 
important chokres must be made. 

One way to resolve the conflicts aeatcd by this dilemma 
is to recruit, train and graduate more minoritk^s for faculty 
positior\s and then to hire them on a much more massive 
scale than has ever been dene before. To handle this situa- 
tion, institutions must resiruaure the reward system so that 
greater weight will be granted the type of services that many 
faculty members from minority groups perform 
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In preparing for this particular nx)meni, I asked myself 
why 1 have worked wKh so many Hack and olher minority 
students at M.I.T. for the thirteen years that I have performed 
research there. I asked myself, "Is there a positive residue 
which remains after thai experience has been distilled?" The 
answer is, yes, there is a positive residue. I think what I 
learned is something that is different fran what most people 
call mentoring I think there is something more fiindamenul, 
more basic llan trust or confidence or aniiude or availability. 
I think the real thing that I learned after thirteen years on the 
rock is that there is a basic subsUnce to the quality of perfor- 
mance at major research universities. Thai substance leads to 
a definitwn of the long poles under the lent, tilings that really 
stand out and make a difference. 

Quality Performance at Research Universities 
JudgmmU First of these poles is that each Ph.D. student 
produced must be greater than, must be brighter than, must 
be more assertive in a professional sense than his or her advi- 
sor. Thai's the caxiinal rule at M.I.T, in engineering. Why? 
Well, if this does not occur, then the thesis advisor has made 
the greatest error; namely, he or she has failed in judgment 

riiy do I say that' The thing that is important abc^ji an 
M.I.T.-type environment is not how much mathematics you 
know, it's not how much equipment you can bring to a giveri 
area; the thing that really makes a difference, is judgment After 
all, at M.I.T. everybody can do as much mathematics as evcr^ 
body else or bring in as much equipment. The real issue is arc 
you able to make those aitical decisions to determine if your 
product will be greater than, brighter than and more assertive 
than you? If you fail in that, you might be a full professor, but 
you still would be an "also ran." If you don't recognize iliat, 
then you are going to fiail the student and fail yourself. 

Insulated Fnvirmmem The second pole under the tent: 
Ph D. students at M.I.T jnd in M.I.T.-type institutions, espe- 
cially in the hard science^: and engineering, achieve at the 
highest level when they are allowed to perform in what I call 
an insulated environment. Hence, the thesis advisor must 
immediately selea helpful components and must also take 
action to throw out the useless components. I think this 
means the following: that producing minority Ph.D.s in pre- 
dominantly white institutions by white faculty is an impossi- 
bility I just don't think you can generate scholarship in that 
way. I certainly had a white Ph.D. advisor, a white mentor, 
but I think that my success or my activities were exceptions 
and not the rule. 

M.I.T. ftjnaions by generating an insulated environment for 
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the performance of high scholarly research. If you look at the 
environment and ask what you must do, the first thing, typi- 
cally, is that the thesis advisor musl select a sufficiently intel- 
lectual challenge and a disaeie tof c. You arc to do the only 
work in the worid of this type or hat identified area. That's 
yours. No nutter how hard it nt / appear to be, no matter 
how esoterk: it may appear to ^ j, you lock on to that, and 
you bring it down to a level where NSF can fund it. Then you 
obuin the raw physkal lacilitks. You fight for space, you kk*, 
scratch, cry, whatever you need to do tc get the space. You 
gel your special equipmmi, support personnel, those people 
that will look out for you in the mklnight hour, and then you 
generate appropriate funding contacts, both within your own 
institutkMi and outskle of your institutwn. After you have the 
ra^ physical facilities, then you must find students. This 
nDcans judgment— in puWk:. Everybody kxks at you, "Why 
did you selea that student? You were at the ubie with every- 
one else, you could have selected any student that you want- 
ed, but you selected a black student." At that moment, the 
black faculty member in the M.I.T. environment is exposed far 
more than the student. How many people realize that' 

Select your «tudeni, and then construct your insulatk)n. 
Insulate your environment: undersUnd the gender-specifi: 
issues whkrh Jim Blackwell has just explained to us. I down- 
play personal relaiwnships. Some of my students IVe liked as 
people, some I've actually disliked But the point is, when you 
form the insulatkxi, you pkk out the important ingredients and 
throw away the useless ones, like race. You have to throw race 
away. So you normalize the racism by getting all black stu- 
dents. Then race is na an issue. Scholarship is. Other ethnk: 
groups do the same thing, Jews, Italians. They do the very 
same thing. >Xbmen at M.I.T do the san>e thing. They form 
their own research groups. So the model is not original at all. 

Once in an environment that is insulated stixients per- 
form at a s'.^xjrior level. For example, over a thirteen-year 
period we were able to generate more than 95 technkal pub- 
lications— a record that speaks for itself 

I think something more sinister, something more like 
alchemy than altruism, exists in the dominant white universi- 
ties that are serious about research. It's not about trust or con- 
fidence or attitudes or availability. There is a hard, cold caLu- 
lation that goes on at these institutions, and, to recognize 
them for what they are, the faculty member is evaluatec on 
his ability to generate scholarship within a student; that is, to 
transfer his skills to a student, so that the student comes out 
far superk)r to the mentor. That is a mapr requirement. The 
srudent must be better than you. llie student must be *he 
authority in that area when s^e graduates. 

To bring this about, you have to have enough sense and 
couiai^e and guts to generate an insulated environment. I 
don't think any black faculty member at M.I.T., or any white 
one for that matter, can exist without appropriately structur- 
ing an insulated environment. If you normalize the ncism, 
you th'ow out race and leave only scholarship. With that 
kind of siyle, one can be successful. 

5: 
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Introduction 

Dr. Blsckwell's paper, "Faculty Rok; in Mentoring Minority 
Students' does a thorough job of seain? forth the problems 
of low minority enrollments, declining minoruy faculty in col- 
leges and universities and declining interest by minority Ph,D 
in pursuing academe as a firsKhoice occupation after gradu- 
ation The reader is shown that few minorities are represent- 
ed in specif'C disciplines, particularly in the scientific and 
tcchnoiogicil areas. 

The trerr.endous barriers to minority students' access to 
graduate and professional education reflea mainstream soci- 
ety's attitudes towards Blacks and other minorities. In 
Mainstreaming Outsiders- The Production of Black 
PrcfessionalsimiX Blackwell spoke to the reasons for pes- 
simism among Blacks ak>ut the Reagan administration's 
heavy-handed polkries to .ut the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program and generally weaken federal support for education- 
al programs which benefit low-income students. Blackwell 
went further to express the partkojlar concern that Blacks 
have for parity in sute appropriatbns to education, indicatir^ 
that, "Blacks have little reason to believe that legislatures con- 
trolkd by the majority populatbn will be partkojlariy respon- 
sive or sympathetic to the needs of Hack peopio without fed- 
eral leadership and pressure" (p.328). 

Blackwell, in an eariier report (19. /), dealt with problems 
of access to graduate and professkxial schools and set the tone 
for his discussbns of the unequal participatbn of Blacks in 
postbaccalaureate endeavors by positing thr^ important rcla- 
tkxiships: the relatkxiship between the economk: system and 
the viability of efforts to ev-- \ graduate and professional 
opportunities for black s;o^...iS; the relationship between 
Hack represenlatkxi in certain discplincs and the availability of 
informalbn on alternatives to the traditonal job mark?ts; and 
the relatbnship between levels of aspiratton of black students 
and external motivating factors, such as expectations, knowl- 
edge of opportunity siruaures and gender disaimination 

As a result of diminishing financial resources and opportu- 
nities for graduate education, Blackwell (1987) states in his 
paper that not only are there fewer Blacks taking the Ph.D 
degree, but there is an acute underrepresentation of Hack 
faculty on predominantly white campuses The most dismal 
projeoion for the future of Hack faculty numbers comes fr i\ 
the data showing that few black graduates are choosing 
acadenie as their first choice of employment. 

Mays (1981) and Blackwell discussed the lack of positive 
reinforcement and reward given to Hack faculty for pioviding 
the kind of mentoring relatkxiships with their students whkii 
offset negative influences on student achievement. It is no 
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wonder that Blacks are opting for other employment senings, 
when data on black Ph.D. graduates show that they often 
take longer to graduate, are older and arc much more heavily 
irdebted at the beginning of their careers than their white 
counterpart (Howard University, 1986). 

To underscore the magnitude of the proHems facing Hack 
faculty who are called upon to serve on minority affairs com- 
mittees and mentor black students in addition to their 
requirements to teach and publish. Smith and his associates 
(198© identLy fi\ problems of Hack students on white cam- 
puses as: 

1 Unwillit^ness or inability of universities to recognize the 
differential experiences of Hack students whkrh are man- 
ifested in their learning styles and adapution to stress 

2 Lack of reinforcement within the inslituton of the racial 
and cultural identity of the student. 

3 Isolatbn of black students because of inadequate finan- 
cial aid and negative faculty attitudes. 

4 Negative peer pressure on academic achievement. 

5 Culturally derived resistance to asking for special help 

Evkiently, the proHems of black students are both person- 
al and insiiiulional, and they cannot be addressed by any one 
faculty mentor nor by a handful of black faculty who are 
overworked and underrewarded 

Mentors are generally older arKl often of the same gender 
and race as the protege. While this may hold true for r.any 
mentor- protege relatkxiships, in a related artkrle by Morten 
and Atkinson (1983), the results from studkiS of Hack college 
aiudents suggest that most Hack students are either in what is 
termed the Immerskxi SUge of kientity development, in whkii 
they endorse minority values and behavkxs exclusively, or 
they are in the Synergetk: Artkajlatkxi and Awareness Stage, in 
which they selectively subscribe to the values and behaviors of 
both the minority and the dominant cu'iure. These researchers 
found that a large number of students in the Immerskxi Suge 
preferred a black counselor to a white counselor Sajdents in 
the Synergctic >iticulatkx) and Awareness Sugc, however, 
expressed ind'Jference with respea to the counselor's race. 
The salkrnt feature is the finding that black undergraduate stu- 
dents are not homogeneous in their racial preference nor in 
their stage d racial kientity Black graduate and professkxial 
students may also exhibit the same differences in racial identi- 
ty, and where black faculty are few or unavailaHe, they may 
seek to relate to faculty members, of whatever race, who 
demonstrate the most openness to interaction. 

The definitions and actions of mentoring givci. by Dr 
Blackwell provide clarity as to how the mentor stimulates and 
shapes the thin^'^ng of the protege. The definitions and 
actons, in and of themse'ves, cannot capture the depth of the 
feelings between mentors anH proic^jci nui ihc breadth of 
the feelings whkrh must be extensive enough to mold the 
protege into a confident, secure, knowledgeaHe whole per- 
son who also has a terminal degree. 
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An Example at Howard University 

An example of a type of extensive inieraaion between 
mentors and proteges may be found at Howard University, 
which has graduated sixteen persons, fourteen of whom are 
black women, with the Ph D. degree in 'Communication 
Sciences. Speaking exclusively about the women who have 
completed the program, all were in their late twenties and 
early thirties, and none had married except for one student 
who was a single parent. Most were first-generation college 
graduates, like so many other black university students All 
were first-generation Ph.D.s Mentoring of these students 
included all of Blackwell's sixteen Tundions, especially emo- 
tjonal support and encouragement, as well as counseling in 
all areas of life expectations for them as black women 

Professk)nally, they were to become a minority within a 
minority, with respea to gender and race (Cole and Massey, 
1985) The heavy responsibility of these women was, upon 
graduation, to lake tlieir place in a milieu which is both white 
and male. Further, they would have to pave the way for other 
black women and represent black issues accurately and fairly 
Coupled with the knowledge of these responsibilities was 
their immediate concem for their lack of financial security 
and for their personal future in a society that values women 
for their •femininity". Jones and Welch (1979) discuss the 
negative self- image of women in corporate structures which, 
for black women, is both a sexual and a racial negative self- 
image. For example, black women often face accusations of 
pursuing their own self- interest at the expense of black 
males In the professional arena, too, the traits of aggressive- 
ness and ambition which are pasitively reinforced in males in 
leadeiship positions are negatively vk^wed when these same 
bchavk)rs are exhibited bv black women. 

There came a point in the educational careers of several 
of these black women graduate students when they experi- 
enced the fear-of-succes'^^fear-of-failure conflict. The actr'>l 
taking of the degree represented a positive step forward for 
them and their families, but also a necessary step, since many 
in the black community hold the Ph D in high regard, but by 
the time the degree was achieved, the students were deeply 
in debt for the cost of their education The taking of the 
degree also meant a possible displacement away from the 
goals they had set for their personal happiness. 

The barriers to completing the degree process within three 
to fair years and the elements of conflict dcscnbed contnbut- 
cd to some of our students taking five years or more to finish 

A Survey of Minority 

Graduate Students on Mentoring 

With respea to mentoring minority graduate students, Dr 
Blackwell provides examples of student comments about 
their mentors and selects a few of these comments which 
aptly speak to the influence of mentors on the students' lives 
In addition, this author's own experience confirms that 
minority graduate students have particular needs and percep- 
tions of mentoring and role modeling. 



What has perhaps been needed to round out the discus- 
sion of mentoring minority graduate and professional stu- 
dents is their own testimony about what they feel they need 
from the mentoring interaction while they are in the academ- 
ic process. Even when the institution's agenda is to foster the 
intellectual growth and development of Blacks and other 
non-mainstream persons, the needs of the students are still 
varkid and great A survey was developed to ask graduate 
students in a large graduate department at Howard University 
how they perceive mentors and rde models and what their 
needs are as proteges. The survey asked students about their 
perceptions of the charaaenslics of a good mentor and pos- 
itive role model. They were also asked to indkaue the mentor 
charaaeristics most important to them as minonty graduate 
students. Finally, they were asked whether they had special 
mentoring needs because of gender o: na'*' origin. 
Kighty-two students, 45% of whom Vo.id 
countrk^, responded, and their commc. under 
the following headings: 

/. Cbaracteristics of a Good Mentot edgeable, 
available, willing t«^ work with students, compatible profes- 
sional interests and goals, ability to inspire and mol'.vate, 
commitment to students, open, professional and collegial 
respea, experience with dissertations and theses. 
//. OHiracieristks of a Positive Role Model : positive and 
serious demeanor, knowledgeable, recognized researcher and 
teacher, hard-working, diligent, visible, professk)nally respea- 
ed 

///. Cbaracteristics qfa Mentor Wbicb Are Important to 
Minority Students : loyalty, willing to share time, willing to 
listen, ability to give sound advice, ability to help solve prob- 
lems, ability to smooth the way in the department, knowl- 
edgeable about student financial assistance, caring, support- 
ive, understanding, compassionate, flexible, open to black 
research interests, knowledgeable about issues in the 
Diaspora, demanding, well respeaed 

IV. Mentoring Needs Related to Gender ability to positive- 
ly reinforce and highlight student's best efforts, regardless of 
gender; sensitivity iv. .he unique problems facing women aca- 
demkrally, personally, and professionally 

V. Mentoring Needs Related to NationaUty : respeaful of 
and knowledgeable about cultural and national differences 
and needs It is interesting to note that the students provided 
traditk)nal charaaeristics when asked about good mentors 
and positive role models. Differences in how mentoring was 
perceived came when the students were asked about their 
own needs The charaaeristics became more subjeaive and 
focused on the student; for example, loyalty, supportive- 
ness,openness to black resealrch interests and awareness of 
financial resources for students. The students' responses tend- 
ed to reflea more of a need for a humane approach to men- 
toring Yet, the students also wanted their mentors to be 
respeaed, knowledgeable about black issues from a world 
vkiw and demanding of students' performance. The respons- 
es to mentoring n^eds related to gender and nationality 
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reflea siudents' desire for their mentors to treat them as 
equals and to respea iheir cultural and national origins. 

The Howard dau suggest that a growth-producing envi- 
ronment of trust and confidence in which students can func- 
tion most effeaively can best be developed by a faculty men- 
tor who demonslrales an awareness of, a sensitivity to, and a 
respect for the cultural heriuge of the student, the problems 
encumbering that heritage and the research perspective of 
minority graduate and professional students. 

Recommendations 

Since the faculties in the universities and colleges aaoss 
the nation represent the intelligentsia, it is our responsibility to 
deaease the number of obsucles to rcuining and graduating 
minorities and to inaea^^ the viability of minority faculties. 

First, minority faculty will simply have to be given credit 
where it counts for serving on minority issue committees and 
mentoring minority students. The number of minority 
advisees should be considered in the same way as disserta- 
tion and thesis advisees are considered in annual faculty 
activity reports. At the time of tenure and promotion hear- 
ings, minority student mentoring should be given equal 
weight with research and publications because of the certain- 
ty that no faculty member can do everything Given all that 
has been documented about the special needs of minority 
siudents, particularly on white campuses, it is clear that a 
minority faculty member cannot mentor several minority 
graduate students and also do the intensive, solitary work 
necessary to publish several articles a year. 

Next, more ftmds need to be made available to minority 
graduate and professional students, even if it means that 
fewer students will receive support. Howard University, also, 
has recently approved olTcnng (graduate assistanLships m the 
amount of $8,000 with tuition remission so that students can 
more comfortably pursue their education wilhou: a nagging 
concern for money in a high<osi area. It has been well doc- 
umented that black families, as a group, lack the means by 
which to support their children through college, let alone 
several additional years of advanced study After taking ihcir 
undergraduate degrees, most minority graduates arc on their 
own financially. Therefore, retention of minority and profes- 
sional students depends largely upon the financial assistance 
they can receive for living expenses and tuition. Providing 
adequate assisuncc also decreases th*? likelihood that stu- 
dents will have to take out loans Not only should the institu- 
tions promote minority support, but its faculties should be 
thoroughly knowledgeable about available financial resources 
earmarked for minority students. 

Recruitment is another \ssuq that deserves attention 
There should be a serious commitment to welcoming minor- 
ity siudents to pursue graduate and professional degrees. 
Recruiters need to be well-versed in the i.ssues and p^-oblems 
alTeaing minorities and come prepared to talk with students 
about their concerns. 

Faculty should individually and collectively express con- 
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cem for minority student recruitment and retention and give 
support to those in public office who aa appropriately. 
Eleaed executives must also be held accounuble for policies 
which worsen an already serious problem in this country, 

!t IS highly unlikely that even a massive recruitment of 
minority faculty, as suggested by Dr. Blackwell, will result in 
a significant increase in faculty numbers. As has been pointed 
out, other, more lucrative opportunities are available now to 
new minority Ph D.s and they are opting to take advanUge of 
these avenues. Unless entire university pay scales and tenure 
^ruaures change dramatically, minority Ph.D.s may continue 
to look elsewhere to ease financial indebtedness and obuin 
greater job satisfaaion. Perhaps, rather than to recruit new 
minority Ph.D s, it may be more advantageous to seek Ph.D.s 
who have worked in other settings for five years or more and 
give credit for the years spent in other capacities. 

Advising and mentoring minority graduate and profession- 
al siudents should be equally shared by both minority and 
non- minority faculty All faculty advisors and mentors should 
have an orientation which includes a state-of-the-art bibliog- 
raphy and discussion on issues affecting minorities in higher 
education. 
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Professes Blackwell has clearly illuslrated ihe tremendous 
gap in production of minority scholars. The challenge before 
u.*5 anJ before our academic institutions is to undersUnd the 
reasons behind this disturbing trend and then to engage new 
strategies which will remedy the situation. Having identified 
the faculty as key to whether the next generation of scholars 
will include ethnic minorities and mentoring as a fundamen- 
ul aaivity of the faculty in graduate training, Blackwell has 
listed the roles or responsibilities deemed essential to be ful- 
filled by a good mentor. I will add to his list several other 
qualities of a mentor that I consider to be particularly impor- 
tant That discussion will be followed by an opinicKi on who 
should be a mentor for minority students. Given the paucity 
of minority scholars in academia today and the faa that they 
are very often already oversubscribed, it is clear that massive 
increases in the number of minority faculty are needed Until 
that infusbn is achieved, non-minority faculty will have to 
recognize their responsibility in this regard. 

Further Mentor Qualities 

A good mentor should make the mentee feel valued. This 
process begins with first conuct by enlisting the student. 
However, the minority student is recruited to the department, 
he/she should be sought out by prospective advisors and 
invited to their inner circle. The mentor must uke the initia- 
tive in establishing a good relationship from the start Where 
differences in background separate ihem, the mentor must 
bear the Ibn's share of the sensitivity and of the dedk^ion to 
a successful working relationship. Why? Because of the two, 
the mniior is in the superior, stable position while the 
mente J has much to prove and may need time to absorb the 
intelleaual and social mores of the academk: community. 
Availability of the mentor is an obvious measure of value of 
the mentee. Students are f'.illy aware of the hectic schedules 
of their advisors. They know aiKl appreciate when ihey rise 
to the top of the priority list, and they feel valued Delegating 
responsibility is a clear sign of valuing the student. To be 
relied upon or even to work together with the mentor is an 
uplifting reward and reinforces the hard work and dedication 
of the mentee. Another sign io the mentee of being valued is 
if the mentor provides information about opportunities and 
alternalives available within the institution, about fellowships 
or about employment in the field Subtle and not-so-sublle 
messages are given in the choice of opportunities and how 
they are presented. 

The good mentor must earn the trust and confidence of 
the mentee. In this context I will take exception to 



Blackwell's assertion that "it is essential for graduate students 
to have unshakable confidence in their own abilities to do an 
outstanding job of whatever they underuke." That is, I 
believe that one must not artificially buOd the confidcjnce of 
graduate students. Mentors must set a good example and 
above all must be honest and fair in their dealings with all 
their students. This honesty is critical for developing in stu- 
dent:> he ability to evaluate themselves and see themselves in 
relation to others. Once a part of the inner circle, a student 
qukrkly becomes involved in the critical evaluation of the lit- 
erature and of faculty and of other students. Many may be 
overly aitical of themselves. This is where sensitivity and 
good judgment on the part of the mentor is required. It is 
natural for the student to have doubts, but if there is appro- 
priate optimism and encouragement, candor is an essential 
ingredient for growth. 

My last addition to the list of roles of a mentor is to keep 
the responsibility, the power, in the mentee's hands. As a gen- 
eral rule don't say no, and don't do it for them. This aspea of 
mentoring is one that I became aware of quite recently as a 
mentee myself while in a position to make decisions on fund- 
ing of proposals for research grants My supervisor might not 
agree with all the decisions that I forwarded; but rather than 
Urget the specific decision, she focused on the justification 
for It Thus it was up to me to make a convincing argument 
or rethink my decision In either case, I would have to justify 
my aaion, and the responsibility was mine. Although she 
gave me guidance through accepUnce or rejedion of my jus- 
tificatk)ns, she did not make the choices for me nor take the 
choices from me; she kept the power in my hands' I believe 
that the same principle can apply tw. virtually all 
advisor/advisee interadions, from discussion on where one 
should go to graduate school to topics for research to details 
of writing the manuscript. 

Who Should Be a Mentor? 

Given tlie various lists of roles for a mentor, who should 
be a mentor for the next generation of minority scholars' To 
paraphrase biblical wisdom, like parent, like child. The men- 
tor should be an exceptional role model for the professbn. 
First of all the person must have courage. S^e must have 
courage to extend opportunities to talented students whose 
talents may be masked in the normal applk^ion materials. 
S/he must have courage to take on a student whose back- 
ground and values may be at variance with the majority of 
the department S/he must have courage to face the 
inevitable difficult decisk)ns and tough forthright discussions 
that may be needed to see the mentee through Second, men- 
tors must value scholarship and the intellectual freedom that 
academia provides. They should have insatiable drive to push 
back the frontiers of knowledge but also a strong ethk: to put 
talents to work for the good of mankind 

Let me digress to recall that the early seventies saw an 
improvement in the productk)n of minority scholars that was 
not sustained through the eighties. I note that the late seven- 
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ties and eariy eighties, in contrast to the sixties, have been 
years of pessimism. The job market was glutted. Funding for 
research became very, very competitive. In the sciences, at 
least, the technological explosion made it easier to fall behind 
by merely not pushing forward fast enough. As it was harder 
to keep up, it was harder to get grants and harder to stay at 
the leading edge to get articles published I will speculate that 
the pessimism of those years affeaed professors' enthusiasm 
about promoting their own profession to bright undergradu- 
ates and hopeful graduate students. New minority faculty, 
along with the rest, were struggling for survival. Many sur- 
vived in spile of being pulled in all direaions by countless 
committees; but many fell short of becoming exceptional role 
models for the professio \. We must turn around the pes- 
simism. We should point not to the barriers before the bud- 
ding minority scholars, but to the challenges that lie ahead of 
them and to the inner satisfaction that they will have as the 
intellectual vanguard of the twenty-first century. 

To relum to the question "Who should be a mentor for 
minority students?" we should also ask whether it is impera- 
tive or merely desirable for a mentor to be of the same race 
and gender as the meniee. My conclusion is that the disseita- 
lion advisor and closest person to the meniee does not have 
to be of the same race or gender but iha the other qualities 
that I have listed are far, far more aiiical. The strongest, best 
supported faculty should be encouraged to lake up the chal- 
lenge of shaping the future in very profound ways, by ensur- 
ing that the next generation of scholars is representative of 
the diversity of (-ir citizenry. Some of those mentors will be 
minorities but many will not. Merely being of a particular race 
or gender does not ensure that one will be among the 
strongest dissertation advisors. 

We should not expect the small community of minority 
scholars to bear the entire burden of mentoring the next gen- 
eration as dissertation advisors. Moreover, there are other 
aaiviiies besides guiding the actual dissertation which are 



aiiical, which also cry out for action by minority faculty and 
which point to the urgent need for minority repi-f^senlalion in 
our insiituions today. One important aaivity is to convince 
our non-minority colleagues that the education of ele- 
ments of our society is their responsibility too. They may 
need help as well as prodding to develop the desire and the 
sensitivity to take on minority students. Institutional disincen- 
tives must be removed. Minorities can be role models and 
still advise students to work with other appropriate Acuity. 
They can continue to give the kind of support which is an 
essential component of mentoring even though the student is 
making conneaions elsewhere. 

Model Programs 

Since nothing succeeds like success, programs that pro- 
vide opportunities for students to experience the joy of dis- 
covery, and a taste of success in a potential professional area, 
should be encouraged We should advocate the extension to 
other disciplines the models provided by the Minority 
Biomedical Research Support and Minority Access to 
Research Careers Programs of the National Institutes of 
Health. These programs provide funding to encourage partic- 
ipation in bion)edical research by minonty undergraduates, 
often with minority investigators. Although our current 
reward system may not recognize the work involved in such 
relationships, it is an effort that we expect of those dedicated 
to the principle of equal participalk)n in our chosen profes- 
sion Some of us may be at the front lines of scholarship, oth- 
ers of us will be right behind, pushing and supporting. 

Above all, we as minority individuals m»jst continue a 
relentless pursuit of scholarship. We must help and encourage 
each other in those endeavors. If we continually strive to fulfill 
our own dreams and professional goais while continuing to 
express our own personal and, therefore, cultural values, we 
are bound to be good role OKxiels for our fellow faculty and 
for the next generation of minority scholars. 
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ISSUE n 

what is the mentor's rde, and how can faculty play that 
role effectively to increase the success rate of African 
American, American Indian, and Latino schdars-in-the-making? 



Current enrollment figures in the mid-1980's suggest a 
decline in the number of Blacks in graduate school, with 
modest inaeases for Hispanics and continuing low numbers 
of American Indians. Faaors influencing minority students to 
pursue graduate study and institutional decisions regarding 
admissibility are only the beginning of graduate study. 
Progress in one's academic course of study, kinds and levels 
of financial support, integration within the norms, values and 
goals of one's disciplines and faculty mentoring are crilkail to 
graduate school completion and career mobility. Faculty 
mentoring is the focus of this paper. 

Our examination of faculty mentorship will be drawn 
from three perspeaives: (1) the institution's role (2) the stu- 
dent's role and 0) the faculty member's role. Professor James 
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E. Blackweirs well-written and instruaive paper. "Faculty 
Roles in Mentoring Minority Students," provides the basis 
from which we analyze the mentoring process and make 
some recommendations to the higher education community 
about mentoring minority and graduate students. (We note 
here thai strategies and recommendations delineated by this 
group to improve the success rate of minorities would also 
benefit non-minority graduate students.) 

In this paper, we desaibe the range of the problems in 
minority student mentoring, provide some analysis of those 
problems, and then suggest some strategies and aaion lines 
to deal with the issue. 

It is well understood that faculty members are extremely 
important in the academic and professional life of a graduate 
student. Equally acknowledged and well-documented in 
James Blackwell's paper is the pronounced underrepresenta- 
tion of ethnic minority graduate students and faculty on col- 
lege campuses. A look at the demographic projeaions for this 
country over the next two decades reinforces the urgency to 
address the issue of underrepresentation, as more of our pop- 
ulation will be comprised of racial/ethnic minorities. It is pro- 
jeaed that by the turn of the century two of our most popu- 
lous states, California and New York, will have more ethnic 
minorities than white citizens. The United States as a whole 
will have close to a third of its citizens as ethnic minorities. 
Who then will be in our colleges and universities? Who will 
teach and train these young and inquiring minds? Ir the best 
interests of all Americans we need to address this problem. 

Role Distinctions 

Careful consideration should be given to the distinctions 
made among the various roles that faculty members play in 
the livca of graduate studen^s There are a number of terms 
commonly used to desaibe the relationship between faculty 
and graduate student, such as advisor, sponsor, role model, 
mentor, etc. Our perspeaive is that mentoring distinguishes 
itself from the other terms in that it is a process by which a 
person of higher rank, special achievements and prestige, 
instructs, counsels, guides and then facilitates the intellectual 
and/or career development of a person identified as a 
protegt or mcntec. We feel that the relationship should be a 
reciprocal one of "give and take" between the mentor and 
proteg^. The protcg^ should be treated as a colleague. 

Ideally, the academic or thesis advisor should serve as a 
mentor. The academic advisor is the person who is responsi- 
ble for attending to the administrative needs of the graduate 
student, i.e , class registration information, requirements for 
the degree examination schedule, financial support, examina- 
tion committee, courses to take, etc. A sponsor usually refers 
to the person or organization that provided financial support 
to the student from outside the institution or department. 
Role models are people that the student admires and/or 
would like to emulate. 

Mentors arc persons who are presumed to be endowed 
with much more distinguishable charaaeristics and the rela- 



tionship with graduate students is more dynamic and 
involved than the other terms. Professor James Blackwell 
desaibes what can be considered as the ideal functions of a 
mentor. These sixteen funaions include such items from pro- 
viding training for students, stimulating the acquisition of 
knowledge, providing needed information about educational 
programs to enhancing the protege's career. 

Very few faculty members are able to canry out all of 
Blackweirs sixteen funaions of a mentor but, for our purpos- 
es, we would suggest that the sixteen funaions should be 
printed and distributed to all faculty members as a guide in 
assisting them to be complete and successful nK:nlors. 

Mentoring and Graduate Studies: An Analysis 

We believe that all ethnic minority graduate students should 
have a mentor in order to receive the full benefit of a graduate 
education. Funher, some may have "multiple" mentors as well 
as different mentors at different stages of academic and career 
developn>enl The idea of multiple mentors seems to be moa 
appropriate for those persons who have special needs or con- 
cerns in a number of different areas, i.e., a mentor for academ- 
ic and career concerns and a different mentor for spiritual, 
social, and personal concerns, etc. While the complexity of the 
process has been discussed in Prof. Blackwell's paper, an anal- 
ysis of the mentorir^ process will provkle some insights as to 
how the quality and ailability of mentoring affects the raen- 
tion and success of minority graduate students. 

The role of mentoring and the extent of faculty involve- 
ment will be influenced by the norms, values and missions of 
the university. Socialization of faculty within the academy can 
either reinforce the importance of faculty mentoring in the 
"produaion" of scholars or reduce faculty commitment to 
mentoring. To some degree, an individual's orientation to 
mentoring will be influenced by his/her own graduate expe- 
rience arH the norms, values, and struaures designed for the 
preparation and training of scholars. 

Variations in the mentoring role seem to be differentiated 
between physical/natural sciences and the humanities and 
social sciences. A more structured and n^arked course of study, 
with established components of sponsorship, guided research 
experiences, training beyond the doaorate seems to charaaer- 
ize the graduate educatkxi process for students in the sciences 
In order to understand the role o^ n^ntoring and its struaures, 
such field/discipline distinaions need to be irKorporated 

The incorporation of graduate students within a mentoring 
process requires not only indi idual faculty attention but the 
support of administrators, support staff, and other colleagues. 
For example, given the breadth of mentoring fundions, the 
performance of specific mentoring aaivities may be performed 
by counselors, graduate secretarial staff, or faculty in other 
fields than the student's, Formal and institutional discussions 
and/or policies regarding mentoring are rarely the systematic 
focus of faculty. If mentoring remains an individual and 
idiosyncratic phenomenon, the issue of effeaive mentoring 
and consensus as to its importance will not be realized. It 
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appears that mentoring is both a concept and process to which 
faculty give some recognition and understanding; but the lati- 
tude of interpretation and aaion can have the net effea of pro 
ducing uneven and dissatisfying results for a significant portion 
of the graduate student population. 

The interaction of minority students with faculty is further 
complicated by the paucity of minority faculty. Cultural and 
value differences between students of color and predominantly 
while male faculties can aeate misunderstandings, misrepre- 
sentaUons, knowledge voids of the racial/ethnic experience, 
and communication ban-iers. These additional factors can pro- 
duce greater obstacles for effedive mentoring. Previous studies 
indicate that where students and mentors are of the same gen- 
der or ethnic group, the mentoring relationship is likely to be 
more productive/satisfying for both. The size and distribution 
of the minority faculty pool in the academy do not allow very 
many matches of this kind, so that mentoring responsibilities 
mua be taken on by the majority faculty. For this reason, cul- 
tural knowledge and sensitivity to racial/ethnic minorities must 
be imparted to faculty. Stimulating greater numbers of faculty 
members to serve as mentors will require leadership, direaion, 
and commitment of the faculty and other participants within 
the university. A re-examination of the socialization process of 
graduate education may illuminate the extent to which mentor- 
ing is integrated into the planned development of scholars 

A major component of mentoring is the human dimension 
of extending oneself to the student to convey trust, respect, 
and caring. Experiences within Historically Black Institutions 
(HBI's) indicate that a nurturing, supportive environment 
plays a major role in facilitating the academic progress and 
satisfaction of black students How to incorporate these char- 
aaeriaics of HBI's into predominantly white institutions war- 
rants more serious consideration and discussion. 

In this brief discussion of the sinjaural and personal fac- 
tors that influence the nature and extent of mentoring within 
graduate schools, it is clear that institutional examination of 
the mentoring process, deliberate faculty commitment to the 
process and institutional reinforcement mechanisms for men- 
toring have been and will continue to influence the quantity 
and quality oi minority participation in graduate education 

Mentoring Strategies and Recommendations 

Our previous discussion of the mentoring process and the 
imperative for effective mentoring for all graduate students 
leads us to some discussion as to what approaches and how 
segments of the University community can play a significant 
part in improving the mentoring process. We recognize the 
variations within institutions of higher education, different 
fields and specific minority group populations such that our 
discussion of strategies represent positive directions vhich will 
require further specification and adaptations. Nevertheless, we 
have chosen to delineate three distinct segments or actors for 
which strategies have been formulated. They are. 1) adminis- 
trators; 2) students and 3) faculty. Each has a different role and 
relationship within graduate education. 



Administrator's and Institutional Responses 

Institutional recognition and "valuing" of mentoring needs 
to be prominently displayed by both words and deeds of the 
major administrative decision-makers. Consistency is an 
imperative. The institutionalization of mentoring can be evi- 
denced by allocation of resources, formal recognition of men- 
tors, and the establishment of meaningful reward systems. 

Another institutional activity that can be initiated is ilie 
holding of faculty workshops on mentoring. This would 
require the identification of successful mentors within the 
institution and soliciting their leadership in conduaing the 
workshop. Also, there could be faculty exchanges with simi- 
larly situated per Jons in minority institutions to broaden facul- 
ty perspectives on the minority experience. 

An institutional/departmental policy on mentoring is criti- 
cal. Once a policy on mentoring is articulated and disseminat- 
ed, procedures for implementation must be drawn to fit the 
requirements of each unit. We recommend that the Council of 
Graduate Schools and the Association of Graduate Schools 
publish a document to be distributed to Graduate Deans and 
other administrators. 

A valuable resource to utilize in the mentoring process are 
emeritus faculty members. For example, at the University of 
Michiga*:, these faculty advise students as to the career possi- 
bilities, survival skills, and learning abcRit their disciplines. In a 
similar manner, emeritus faculty could be called upon to serve 
as official mentors to a number of minority students. They 
could also play the role of a liaison with the graduate school to 
oversee and repor on departmental affirmative aaion efforts. 

Two other program suggestions deal more with early kfen- 
tification and contact with undergraduates and^or new gradu- 
ate students and faculty. One is the development of undergrad- 
uate research grants that require the collaboration of a student 
and a faculty mentor. Such early research experiences encour- 
age faculty oonucl and student exposure to post-baccalaureate 
training. A second recommendation is that "social" events 
which bring together interested faculty, administrators and 
minonty students be organized »o break down barriers of posi- 
tion and official role. It would be expected that the minority 
audents would inform, educate and vok:e their perceptions, 
expectations, and views of campus life as a starting point from 
whkrh to esuWish favorable faculty-student relations. 

The final recommendation for administrators is that a mon- 
itoring system be esuWished in which accountability for the 
mentoring process is defined and operationalized In this man- 
ner, the outcomes of mentoring, achievements of the students, 
and activities are recorded for evaluation. Institutional data- 
keeping and analysis allow for proaaive behaviors to further 
improve :hc mentoring process or rectify problem areas. 

How Students Inf luence 
the Graduate Experience 

Much has been said about the reciprocal nature of a men- 
tor- protege relationship. The following set of recommenda- 
tions reflect an effort to have graduate students play an active 
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role in shaping and improving the menioring process. We envi- 
sion an increased understanding of graduate education in gen- 
eral and mentoring in particular resulting from the collaboralive 
efforts of students, faculty and administrators in the produdion 
of an informational booklet or brochure. The publication 
should conuin information about objeaives, goals, outcomes 
and benefil^cosls of graduate education, support programs 
and personnel, characteristics of the institution, etc. The prima- 
ry objeaive is to present a comprehensive and accurate por- 
trayal of graduate education so that the student can make 
infornved judgments and have realistk: expectations about their 
graduate studies. Within this document, there should be some 
conaeie and direa discussion about mentoring 

An additional document that needs to be produced on 
each campus is a series of statements that outline the rights, 
responsibilities and "pnvileges" that every graduate student 
possesses. The "mles of the game" should be clarified and 
articulated to protea the interests of all concerned. 

Another student-focused a jvity is the development of 
annual graduate student onentation sessions, at which services, 
personnel, programs are introduced to ensure that human rela- 
tionships develop early as this is a critical component of suc- 
cessful graduate education. Students should play an important 
role in planning and partkripating in the orieniatbn. 

We encourage increased minority student partkripaibn in 
graduate student organizations and/or the creation of minor- 
ity graduate organizations to serve as advocacy groups on 
behalf of minority interests. This type of organizatbn can 
serve to aaivate and stimulate peer support 

The Graduate Dean should create a minority graduate 
advisory committee to provkie critiques and suggestkxis, and 
be involved in the recruitment and retenikxi of fellow graduate 
students We see active minority graduate students as a valu- 
able resource for positively influencing their retentkxi rates. 

Students should be encouraged, partkiilarly by other stu- 
dents, to "lap" into the graduate student culture in order to 
find out about departmental norms and expectations, and the 
styles, biases of specific faculty as well. In other words, stu- 
dents should help each other to progress successfully in grad- 
uate school. Overall, a goal of student empowerment could 
help to strengthen the faculty-student relationship so that 
independence of thought, aeativity, and collegiality might be 
further advanced. Examples of empowering aaivities might 
include: aaive and efTeaive graduate student organizations; 
acquiring resource funds for distribuibn to the graduate stu- 
dent community; generating funds for conference attendance, 
setting up emergency loan programs; and placing students on 
faculty search committees Finally, the thrust of these recom- 
mendations is to reinforce the joint responsibility of students 
and faculty to create a hospitable and stiiT^ulating academic 
environment. 

What Must Be Done 

The menioring process requires faculty to exhibit respea, 
honesty, and interest in promoting the intellectual dcvclop- 
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ment of all graduate students. Department Chairs should 
engage faculty in serkxis and focused discusstoris about tlie 
goals of mentoring. If precise definition can be given to the 
menioring role of faculty within their department, there is a 
greater likelihood that specific mentor-protege pairing will 
reflea that consensus making the relaltonship more produc- 
tive. The department chair and/or graduate advisor should 
designate or solicit sentor members of the faculty to assume 
the role of a mentor for minority students. The behavior 
exhibited by senwr faculty in assuming this role reinforces 
the value placed on menioring and weaves the process into 
the .abrk: of the loul graduate experience. The nalural/phys- 
kal sciena nrxxiel of sponsorship throughout a graduate stu- 
dent's 'career" should be examined by social science and 
humanities faculties for possible incorporaikxi into their grad- 
uate programs. From the point of admission, or even in 
recnjiimeni, faculty should be encouraged to 'sponsor" stu- 
dents and assume greater responsibility for their welfare 

Consistent with funatons of graduate menioring, faculty 
should see themselves as "talent scouts" identifying those 
undergraduates with potential to pursue advanced degrees 
and encouraging them iii every way. Finally, with an under- 
sunding of the role distinatons between an adviser and a 
mentor, faculty can become aaive participants in devisirig 
fair, accurate and valid measures of effearve advising and 
menioring and agree to apply these standards to their peer 
^valuation procedures for promoiton and tenure. The impor- 
tance we attach to this role cannot be over emphasized, and 
we urge that it be promoted through professional organiza- 
tions, as well as on the campus. 

Mentoring: Concluding Statements 

Understanding that mentoring is an institutk)nal responsibil- 
ity, we acknowledge the roles that varkxjs partkripanis play to 
insure that nxntoring is a ailkal part of the graduate educaikxi 
process Steps must be taken to insure that polkries and prac- 
IKQS do not produce counterproductive results. For example, 
administrative efforts to increase the partkripatkxi of minorities 
in graduate schools have yielded special financial aid packages, 
counseling, support servkres, and the like. At the same time, 
some of these programs have served to segregate or isolate the 
minorSy student from full integratkxi into the graduate educa- 
ik)n process, and potentially jeopardize their successful comple- 
tion It is imperative that faculty and administrators collaborate 
in mapping effective strategies to ensure that Afrkan Amerkan, 
American Indians, and Latino students thrive 
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Canons and Boundries 
of Scholarship 



INTRODUCTION 

How can fiacully members wcxk wiihin disciplinary fields 
lo enlarge ihe canons and boundaries of scholarship so as to 
include ihe interests, concerns and charaaeristics of minority 
people? 

Some assumptions 

There is much about the praaice of scholarship, and the 
definition of fields of inquiry, which is arbitrary and conven- 
tional, determined more by hlsiofical accident than by faaors 
essential to a given discipline itself. In the normal develop- 
ment of a discipline, its canor.s and boundaries are continually 
shifting in response to the work of living scholars or to events 
in the surrounding knowledge community or beyond it. 

It is therefore appropriate to expea that, if the academy is 
to reach Afrkan Amerkans, Amerkan Indians and Latinos, it 
will have lo accept challenges to those thresholds and defini- 
tions which nuy be excluding them unnecessarily— whether 
these be matters of method, content, focus, timing, form or 
any other uken-for-granted standard. To expect such changes 
is not to look for less effective scholarship but rather for fresh 
perspectives and broader-based inquiry. 

Some Initial questions 

When, where and how h ve av/areness of non- Western 
histories or cultures aeated new frontiers of research and 
scholarship, bringing about transformalbns in method, theory 
or epistemology within disciplines? 

Are there recent changes within scholarly disciplines that 
reflect awareness of non- Western histories and cultures.' (This 



question may benefit from comparisons with the recent 
impaa upon scholarship of women's studies.) 

Hov» are indivklual faculty ntembers, depaitments and 
institutk>ns involved in the definitbn and evaluatbn of schol- 
arship^ 

What are the processes of scholarly publication, and how 
do they influence what is studied, what is published, how 
and by whom? Is there a relationship between the source of 
research funding and the likelihood of publication? 

Must minority scholars conform in their research to white 
male norms in order to gain succeed as academk:s' One noted 
black researcher was once heard to advise, "Do the white 
bo/s research until you get tenure, then you go do your 
own." Are there strategies which enable minority scholars 
both to mainuin integrity and be professk)nally successful? 

Can you suggest: 

• ways to encourage faculty to examine their disciplines 
and conskler what additions could reflea the interests, 
concerns and charaaeristics of minority people? 

• how faculty members, who work in fields whose sun- 
dards are set in disciplinary associatk)ns and through peer 
aaion, can contribute to broadening "canons and bound- 
aries" without themselves becoming "oulsWers" in their 
own fields? 

We foregoing statements and questions are based on twrk 
of the National Advisory Council in preparation for the 
Conference. 
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For several years now we have been concerned with the 
underrepresentaiion of Third World peoples, particularly 
African Americans, among the leading contributors to knowl- 
edge production and scholarly work. I have directed or par- 
ticipated in several of the fellowship programs for young 
minority scholars. For three years we lead the task force con- 
cerned with the relevance of the social sciences to the 
African-American experience. This paper has been greatly 
influenced by the work of that group. I have written on 
aspects of this problem and have spent countless hours in 
consulutions where minority representation in world scholar- 
ship has been the subject of our discussions. We have come 
to realize that this is an extremely complex problem which 
will not lend itself to simple solutions. Today we want to talk 
about four of the issues which make solutions hard to come 
by and to point toward some strategies which may ultimately 
reduce the problem. We despair of hope that the problem 
can be eliminated. 

0) As our title suggests, the pursuit of scholarship must be 
understood within the communicentric frames of reference 
which dominate and enable it. (2) It is important that we rec- 
ognize that knowledge, technology and scholarship arc cul- 
tural products and not culture-free phenomena. 6) We will 
argue that coinmuniccntrk: and economic hegemony have 
enabled the development of phenomenal scientific, theoreti- 
cal and technological achievements, but that the same hege- 
mony is a constraining, distorting and limning force which 
compromises the contribution and participation of Third 
World peoples. This same communicentric and economic 
hegemony also leads to the distortion of the knowledge it 
seeks to produce and apply. (4) We will remind you that the 
problem is not only rooted in these external forces but that 
we Third World people are a part of the problem, as Brother 
Malcolm would say, because "we have not gotten our aa 
together to become a part of tne solutton." Too much of our 



behavtor is simply d/sfunak)nal. >Xfe will not pretend to have 
the solution to the problem of underrepresentaiion of African 
American, Latin An^erican and Native American scholars in 
the academy, but we do have some praakal suggesttons and 
a reconceptualization of purpose which may help us to 
become a part of the solution. You will note that our refer- 
ence is to the social sciences, but much of o ir argument is 
relevant for other areas of scholarship as well. 

False ^^Unlvcfsals" 

The social sciences consist of those disciplines primarily 
concerned with understanding the nature of and the relatton- 
ships between human behavtor and the social syaems by 
whkrh it is expressed. Tradittonally, these sciences have been 
charaaerized by the examinalton of the relattonship between 
social experience and the development and manifesiattons of 
individual, group and systemk: charaaerislics. A long traditton 
in these sciences is the incessant search for universal princi- 
pals by which these relationships may be explained. 
Scientists working in this tradition look for principles or 
invest their notions with multi-cultural, multi-ethnk:, nongen- 
der-specific and multi-contextual applications. 

Although there are some common denominators across all 
human experiences ard groups, there is reason to believe 
that an overemphasis on the search for universals ha*^ been, 
at the very least, premature, if not mistaken. Indeed, in some 
cases, the search for universals has inhibited, rather than 
enhanced, the enrichment of social scien^f knowledge. 
Despite the long history of this concern with the relattonships 
between experience, behavtor and system, insufficient atten- 
tion has been given to the impaa of unique cultural, ethnic 
or gender experiences on the development of behavior and 
the social systems by which behavior is expressed. This 
negica is probably the result of androcentrk:, culturocentric, 
and ethnocentric chauvinism manifested in the Euro- 
American and male- dominated social sciences. (Stanfield, 
1985) These factors, in turn, have sometimes resulted in 
knowledge produaion and utilizatton with negative conse- 
quence5 for the life experiences of those groups whkrh have 
been inappropriately represented as well, as for the fuller 
development of social science knowledge. Knowledge about 
Afro-Amerk:ans and the treatment of this group in the social 
sciences are cases in point. In his Souls of Black Folk, DuBois 
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poignantly wrote concerning this issue: 

It is a peculiar sensation, this double consciousness, this 
sense of always iDoking at one's self through the eyes of oth- 
ers, of measuring one's soul by the lape of a world that looks 
on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feels his twoness, 
an American, a Negro; two souls,two thoughts, two unrecon- 
ciled striving; two warring ideals in one dark body, whose 
dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder. 
(DuBois, 1903) 

Limitations of Objectivity and Empiricism Serious 
examination of the social science knowledge base relative to 
African-Americans indicates that the social sciences have 
attempted traditionally to undersund the life experiences of 
socially diverse groups through a narrow culturo/ethnocenlrk: 
perspective and against an equally narrow culturo/ethnocen- 
tric standard. Thus, the issue of cultural and ethnic diversity 
has been incompletely or inadequately assessed and has 
insufficiently influenced knowledge produaion. The problem 
becomes compounded when we recognize that many of the 
core propositions upon which the social sciences rest, such 
as objeaivily, positivism, and empiricism, are culture-bound 
and, therefore, are potentially more limited in their explanato- 
ry usefulness than is generally presumed 

As available knowledge expands and our technology for 
generating and processing this knowledge inaeases and 
becomes more intricate, we gain in our appreciation of its 
complexities and finite nature. In various ways, aitiqucs of 
the social sciences have reminded us that knowledge is not 
only socially validated consensus, but is problematic, that the- 
ories have situational and temporal utility, and that many 
commonly observed relationships are not universal. 
Specifically, such ailiques have called into question the tradi- 
tional epislemologies, theories and methods of the various 
social sciences i:i such a way as to challenge naturalistic, a 
pnort assumptions about knowledge development and appli- 
cation and thus, !o rfveal social science knowledge as a 
problematic phenomenon. (Bcrger and Luckman, 1966; 
Hymes, 1974, and Sullivan, 1984) 

Social Science as Cultural/Ethnic Products 

On this general level of criticism, there has been little dis- 
cussion as to how the social sciences, as cultural and ethnic 
products, shape the cognitive parameters of issues such as 
concept formation, the eleaion of methods and the develop- 
ment of theories. To the extent that the issue has been 
addressed, there rarely has been an effort to explore how the 
cultural and ethnic identities of the producers and utilizers of 
social science knowledge influence the generation of falla- 
cious, or at least distorted, yei-io-be-valKiaicd paradigms with 
truncated explicatory power. Block, 0976); Gouldner, (1970). 
Taylor 0971); Gergen, 0973) Yet. {\ same paradigms inform 
the production of new social science knowledge 

Some researchers have begun to address the problem. For 
instance, Gilligan (1977) has found that sex-role socialization 
influences moral development in ways that call into question 



the universality of the wklely accepted theory of moral devel- 
opment advanced by Kohlberg. Similarly, Banks, McQuater, 
and Hubbard 0979) have suggested that socialization experi- 
ences that adhere to ethno-cultural klentiiy shape the sources 
of one's maivation and the conditions of gratification delay 
and thus, challenge traditional concepts of both. Cole and 
Saibner (1981) have suggested \hsx »he assumed functions of 
literacy in the development of intellect are based more on the 
cultural ✓alue assigned to literacy than on the actual funaion- 
al iinpaa of literacy on intellectual development. Scriven and 
Von Wright 0971) have examined in a philosophical context 
the manner in which the epistemological basis of current 
approaches to the social sciences has shaped the concern, 
methods and products of those sciences. Implicit in these 
lines of work and thought is the notion that the relative mag- 
nitude or strength of a social variable may be more a fund ion 
of the stimulus charaaeiistics that are attributed or adhere to 
the variable than to the variable itself. Obviously, the ailribu- 
tional charaaer of the stimulus is also a cultural produa. 

Varying Variables The above-mentioned formulations 
and other emerging notions grow out social science 
research that challenges the traditional nations o^ situalkxi ai.a 
population universalily concerning the relationships between 
independent and dependent variables. We are led to conclude 
that \ariables may have different characteristics, different 
meanings, and different impacts for persons whose life expe- 
nences are different and whose atuibutions may be idiosyn- 
cratic to their positions in life. For example, genda, culture, 
ethnicity and social class are increasingly understood to influ- 
ence the mechanisms by which the behaviors are developed 
and consequently, the theories by which they are explained. 

It is our contention that the diversity in the characteristics 
and experiences of human populations makes the study of 
human behavior subjea to explanations that are relevant to 
the cultural and experiential context in which the behaviors 
are developed, expressed and investigated. It is understand- 
able that those who produce knowledge, as well as those 
who utilize it, will seek paradigms and theories that are as 
suble and broadly generalizabie as is possible, since it is dif- 
ficult to manage realities that are perceived as consuntly 
changing and that have naTOw reference points. 

However, in 1905 and 1915 respeaively, Albert Einstein 
ad'.'anced the theories of special and general relativity. The 
scientific community was shocked by the simplicity of the 
notion and the complexity of its implications. The theories 
proposed that everything except the speed of light is relative 
to the context in which and instrumentation by which it is 
measured, and no relationship can be considered to be abso- 
lute or definitive. With the iniroduaion of Einstein's theories 
of relativity, the issues of precision and generalizability in the 
physical sciences had to be addressed Physical scientists 
observed th^^t the variance implicit in a relativistic approach 
to most of il ^k'" work was so slight that many existing physi- 
cal science para iigms remained unchanged Those scientists 
working at the atomic and molecular levels, however, noticed 
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ihat none of ilieif work could proceed without beint? influ- 
enced by ihe concept of relativity, 

ReUUMty and Social Scientific Bias It is unclear just 
how the social scienres can and should mirror the physical 
sciences in their conceptual and investigative efforts. 
However, since ihc basic components of human behavior 
funaion more like nfKrfecules than like chemkail elements, 
units of energy or objects of mass, it appears that the same 
conceplk)n of relativity may be useful in the undersunding of 
human behavior. Relativity in human behavior is especially 
likely to apply when the population under investigation is 
diverse in its charaaerislics and life conditions. 

Given that human populations are diverse, the manner in 
which social scientists approach the understanding of behav- 
ior is greatly influenced by the theoretical position held by 
the researcher with respect to the genesis of patterned behav- 
ior That is, explkation of human behavior is dependent on 
the investigator's interpretation of the origins of the behavior, 
the values placed on the behavior and the behaving persons, 
as well as on the interpretation of the behavior itself. Thus, 
iheoretkral propositions and laws are not value free. The 
questions and problems uf ir-ieresl to the investigator gener- 
ally reflea the theoretical bias of the investigator 

If theories in the social sciences are not value free, can it 
be assumed that there are no universals in human behavior' 
One must answer "no" to this questions. There are some 
structures, processes, and potentials that are common lo »he 
human species; therefore, it is likely that behaviors typical of 
members of the species can be foun^.. For example, language 
is a universal human phenomenon; however, the way in 
which the social environnrient influences thinking and reason- 
ing associated with language is cultural phenomenon. The 
•universal" validity of a language foi thinking and reasoning 
is, thus limited to the cultural sphere in which it occurs, 
because inspeaion of the concept of language, and the 
claims associated with language, can lake place only within a 
context such as membership in a particular culture where 
people experience and reason alike 

The above analysis implies that theories of behavior, for 
example, may be divided into two categories- a projcdivc 
(universalist) category and an interaaive (relativist) category 
The projeaive category of behavior theory posits the notion 
that predetermined, intrinsic patterns of behavior are released 
when stimulated and then projeaed on^o the environment, 
where their specific form is either f^'^ilita^ed or inhibited. The 
major hypothesis of proponents of the projeaionisi view is 
that intrinsic drive states exist prior to and are independent of 
life experiences. The intrinsic drive states are the basic forces 
in the determination of behavior. Capacities and traits deter- 
mined by these intrinsic states can only be somewhat modh 
fied by the environment. The fujOamental charaaer of pat- 
terned behavior is seen as genetically esublished and bound 
In this formulation, the notion of universalism is basic to the 
understanding of common human behaviors. 

The second category, the interaaive category implies a 



relativislic approach to the study of the reir»ionship between 
the organism and the environment. Interaaion between the 
organism and the environment is proposed as the aitic?! 
component in the molding of pattemed organ isiric funaions. 
Temporal and situational phenomena ire regarded as causal 
and mediating agents rather than as releasers (as in rhe pro- 
jeaive view). All organized pattemed behaviors are seen to 
exist only as a result of sensory input from interaaioii of the 
organism with the environment. Behavioral potentials are 
said to be genetically seeded in the sense that the organism 
includes siruaural and elearochemical responsivity. Such 
responsivity is largely determined by the nature of the genes, 
but the behavioral patterns, characteristics and quality of 
funaiofvs are determined by interaaions between the organ- 
ism and the environment, with the nature of these interac- 
tions being aitical to the genesis of organized behavior. In 
other words, interaaionisls propose that human behavior is a 
produa of the interaaion of the organism and the environ- 
ment, thereby making the explanation or interpreution of 
human behavior more subjea to culture-related analysis 

Paradigms: Problems and Promise 

Social scientists use paradigms as a means by whkh to dis- 
cuss universalism. However, paradigms are subjea to some of 
the same value-laden biases as theories. Paradigms are als') 
sub|ea to the changing nature of cultures. When paradigr».s 
arc no longer adequate to explain behavior, especially for a 
spcafic population (e.g , Blacks, women), alternative explana- 
tions for undersunding the behavior of members in those 
groups must be generated. According to Kuhn (1970), when 
extreme "anomalies" occur and cannot be explained within 
the existing paradigm, new paradigms should be aaively con- 
sidered and eventually chosen to replace the existing 
paradigm When the process of choosing a new paradigm 
entails a radical alteration of extant conceptions, however, 
conservative investigators within the scientific community may 
resist the changes. Consequently, most challenges to prevail- 
ing paradigms are either totally rejected or ignored. 
Nonetheless, some investigators persevere in their attempts to 
explain, prednrt and understand culturally-determined behav- 
ior within specific out-groups. ("Culturally-determined behav- 
ior" presupposes culture as a universal construct, but let us 
not pursue that episienfK)logical question at this time ) 

In examining alternative paradigms in the :ocial sciences, 
some understanding of the notion of paradigms is necessary. 
Since the validity of the concept (paradigm) as a nrnxlcl of 
scientific process has been questioned, it may be difficult to 
understand fully the nature of a paradigm Some of the criti- 
cisms that have been leveled at Kuhn's notion of a paradigm 
have pointed out the vagueness that surrounds the concept. 
For examp'e, a paradigm is posited as the yvirticular posses- 
sion of z "scientific community"; however, since "communi- 
ties " may exist on a number of levels, the distinction 
between a paradigm and the theories that may belong to a 
subfield become hazy. Similarly, it is unclear exaaly what the 
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paradigm itself actually consists of. Kuhn deflnes paradigms 
as never being fully articulated, and new paradigms as being 
fundanrK mally different, which makes it difficult to discern 
the difference between a true anomaly (which challenges a 
paradigm) and simple variations between perspeaives within 
a paradigm. 

Perhaps the most problematic aspect of the notion of 
paradigms is the boundary between "group licensed* and 
"objeaive* fads. Kuhn 0970) proposes thai the development 
of science is molded in large part by factors (e.g.. political 
considerations, personal beliefs, technology) outside the 
realm of "objective" fads. Thus, objective facts are only one 
aspea of scientific considerations. The other aspea is cultural 
relativity. 

The idealism and relativism evident in Kuhn's scientific 
thesis are the most troubling aspects for many social scien- 
tists. However, the notions of idealism ^nd relativism hold the 
most promise for those social scientists who susped or recog- 
nize inadequacies in traditional scientific perspectives. The 
simple force of data will not be enough to sway scientific 
instKulions; radically different perspedives on scientific ques- 
tions need not be dismissed solely on the grounds of their 
uniqueness. Traditional underlying assumptions must be 
questioned for the sake of valW scientific inquiry. A challenge 
to a partkular paradigm, then, may include the re-orientaik)n 
of that paradigm to accommodate strange but relevant phe- 
nomena as well as the indicaikwi of external constraints and 
biases that inhibit the proper implementation of standard 
methods of procedure. 

Since paradigms are but tlie schemata of theories, it is our 
contentbn that paradigms are by no means permanent, and 
are useful so long as they permit adequate explanatk>n of the 
phenomenon in que&kxi. Like theories, when pai-^digms lack 
explanatory power or otherwise fail, they are replaced. 

Obvfously, paradigms that resist successful challenge live 
longer and also may have more adequate explanatory power. 
In pursuit of such paradigms and theories, tradittonal knowl- 
edge produdion has been concemed with the systematic 
desCTiption of natural phenomena, the development of tax- 
onomies by which the desaiplive data can be classified, the 
discovery of lawful relationships or of notions concerning 
their interrelaiedness, and the development of general theo- 
ries or paradigms by which the behavtor of natural phenom- 
ena or the relational charader of their components or mela- 
components can be explained In North America and Europe, 
some of these efforts have been dominated by the pursuit of 
generic or universalistic theories to the negled of relativistic 
or situat ton-specific theories. Yet, it seems clear that with 
respect to some questions, paradigms are mc^e likely to 
endure (i.e., are closer to representations of truih) may 
demand the generk: while other questions may require the 
relative resolutton. Let us look at some examples of efforts at 
developing altemative paradigms. 

Addressing the inadequacy of a Paradigm Kuhn 
0970) suggests that one of the most important fundions of 



any paradigm is the provision of model problems and solu- 
tions for those who work within the paradigm. Through the 
study of these model problems, a student of a paradigm can 
observe that particular paradigm's perspective for viewing 
relatk^nships between phenomena. Anomalies that give rise 
to challenges to paradigms become apparent when answers 
provkled by the paradigm are inadequate for understanding 
valid but novel (different) relationships. When anomalies 
occur, new conceptualizations and formulattons of relalton- 
ships are required. This is the set of circumstances thai char- 
aderized the development of a different theory of moral 
development for women. (Gilligan, 1977) 

In a reconceplualization of Kohlberg's theory of moral 
development 0964), Gilligan (1977) interviewed 29 women, 
who were in the process of deckling whether or rKX to have 
an abortton, to determine if the course of moral development 
in women differed from that in men. Gilligan found that the 
course of moral development for women was different from 
the course of moral development posited by Kohl berg. 
According to Gilligan, the basic core of female morality con- 
sists of connedion, nurturance, and avoidarKe of hurt (com- 
passton), thereby making the completion of Kohlberg's high- 
est stages of moral development less desirable and less 
relevant for women. According to Kohlberg, separatton, inde- 
pendence, and rights form the core for males. 

Unlike Kohlberg's paradigm of moral development, 
Gilligan's does not attempt to make universal claims about 
human moral development. Rather, she suggests that the rel- 
ativity of the gender-related theories makes them comple- 
mentary. It would seem that systematic investigation of a phe- 
nomenon in different cultural contexts and from different 
value perspedives in this case leads to complementary con- 
clusions and adds to knowledge about the phenomenon. 

Methodological inadequacies in Paradigms The 
resemblance relations derived from standard social science 
paradigms for the purpose of seeing similarities between phe- 
nomena are often inappropriately applied to black Americaa^ 
as well as to women. This results in the improper labeling of 
the performance of Blacks as "deficient" without considera- 
tion of alternative explanations. Banks, McQuater and 
Hubbard 0979) suggest that many of the observed differences 
between Blacks and Whites, especially in the area of achieve- 
ment motivation, are more the result of methodological inad- 
equacies than of essential differences. 

According to Banks, McQuater and Hubbaro, previous 
research on the achievement orientatton of Blacks has failed 
to adjust properly or otherwise conu^ol for differences in the 
subjects* intrinsic interest in a given task. Patterns of exposure 
to reinforcers differ from group to group, thus enabling dis- 
aepancies to develop between groups as to wlut is valuable 
and, therefore, will sustain effort. Furthermore, the appropri- 
ateness of particular values, expedancies and interests may 
be moderated by prior experience or the immediate social 
environment. For example, it might be that the rewards of a 
given task are not strong enough for a black person to affed 
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hi&^r academic achievement. Or, social influences such as a 
while experimenter or teacher may convey the message that 
high achievement is inappropriate for Blacks in the particular 
setting, thereby producing the same effect of depressed 
achievement motivation for the Hack individual. Instead of 
holdir^ the stimulus constant, it is the interest power of the 
stimulus that should be held constant, thus avoiding the error 
of methodological inconsistency. 

Pooriy or Incompletely Examined Paradigms 
Unexrmined or poorly examined assumptions often underlie 
paradigms. Radical differences between paradigms (referred 
to as their "incommensurability* by Kuhn) are based on com- 
plex inieraaions of objective fads and assumptions, "groups- 
licensed* fads and assumptions or findings of quesiwnable 
validity used to support a particular paradigm. 

CHe and Saibner (1981) propose that the assumptive 
foundations of some paradigms may not be strong enough to 
support a majority of the propositions that have derived from 
them. For instance, they question whether academic learning 
or literacy, per se, has broad consequences for the develop- 
ment of cognitive capacities for analytical and abstract 
thought, memory and other psychological fundions. 

Cole and Saibner administered an ethnographic survey, 
standard interviews and oerformance measures to members 
of the Vai culture in the Pacific southwest to examine the 
effects of schooling and literacy among the Vai. It was found 
that schooling and literacy do facilitate performance on some 
tasks. The researchers found that subjects' schooling was 
related to ability to explain performance and to present mate- 
•!a! verbally. However, there were many tasks for which 
schooling had little or no effed, e.g., the primacy of age in 
metTK)ry performance and of urbanization in the classifying of 
objects. This pattem of performance was attributed to the 
pradice of verl-^l explanatk)ns in formal classroom settings. 
The beneficial effeds of literacy were limited to areas in 
which the benefits gained from v/riting, for example, could 
be transferred. 

Cole and Saibner contend that it is important to note that 
while non-literales did not perform as well on the dependent 
measures, there were no instances where non-literates were 
all out-performed by the literates, and no generalizable disad- 
vantage was found for non-literacy. Thus, literacy should not 
be considered a necessary or sufficient conditk)n for develop- 
ment of many components of intelied, desirable as literacy 
may be for other purposes. However, it would appear that 
the experiences of the Vais do fundion within that culture 
and thus are adequate for the development of the necessary 
intelledual competence. 

What Is Culture? 

In the attempt to explain potential problems with assuming 
universality in theories and paradigms, the concept of culture 
has been frequency menik)ncd. Culture is a concept with a 
wkie variety of definitions. It is an abslradion Perhaps inter- 
preiatbns of culture may vary widely because culture is consti- 



tuted of oolledive customs inferred from behavioral patterns. 
The fad that the patterns are transmitted by symbols renders 
language and the communicative suvcture of a social unit of 
paramount importance to the understanding of a culture. 

Investigators such as Berry (1951) treat culture as both an 
incidentally and directly learned behavkx: "We are bom igno- 
rant and helpless into a group.... We proceed immediately to 
imitate and acquire these 'group habits' of thought, feeling 
and behavior; and the members of the group, at the same 
time, set about to indoctrinate us with those behavior pat- 
terns whkrh they regard as right, proper, and natural." Other 
investigators distinguish between "material" and "nonmateri- 
al" aspects of culture. The artifacts, suwtures and concrete 
products of a culture are examples of the material culture. 
The belief systems, attitudes, attributions, and skills, on the 
other hand, are examples of the nonmatenal culture. In his 
indices of culture, Tylor 0958) includes "knowledge, beliefs, 
art, law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits 
acquired by man as a member of a society." Ci)nsidering 
these perceptions together, we can discern at least five 
dimensions of culture: 

1. The judgmental or normative dimension, refleding social 
standards and values. This dimension would include 
those behavior patterns whkrh, according to Berry, are 
regarded as "right, pro^ er, and natural" by people. 

2 The cognitive dimension, which relates to social percep- 
tk)ns, conceptions, and attributions, al! of whkrh may be 
thought of as categories of mentation expressed through 
the medium of language. It therefore involves the com- 
munkative fundions and stmclure of a social unit. The 
cognitive dimension is exemplified by what Berry 
describes as group habits of thought. 

3 The affedive dimension, the emotional strudure of a 
social unit. Its common feelings, sources of motivation, 
joy and sorrow, sense of value also exemplify Berry's 
group habits of feelings. 

4. The skills dimenswn, signifying those special capabilities 
people develop to meet the demand of their social and 
technoeconomic environment. (Ogbu, 1978) 
5 The technological dimension, the notion of culture as 
accumulated artifacts, instrumentation and technique, 
which includes things that are made and utilized as weii 
as the manner in which they are used 
So far, we have focussed on culture as a set or sets of 
charadenslics. Culture ib not only a desaipiive concept or, as 
Harrington 0978) has cautk)ned, not simply a "produd of 
human adion- observe the adion and you can label the cul- 
ture." Culture IS also a cause of, and influence upon, human 
adion and therefore must be regarded as an explanatory as 
well as a descriptive concept. This dual nature of culture is 
important to the understanding of the concept as a phe- 
nomenon and to the use of informatk)n concerning culture to 
inform knowledge produdk)n and utilizatk)n. Sensitivity to 
culture as a status determiner is displayed when information 
on culture is used to describe and klentify. Such information 
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can help in idcniifying position and and, iherefore, to some 
extern how the person or the group is perceived both within 
and outside the cultural group. From such information, 
stereotyped predictions about how a person or group is likely 
iO behave can be made. However, in order to make more 
accurate predklkxis and to undersund behavior, informatton 
is needed about the given culture as a determining phe- 
nomenon. It is of concern lo know both what the information 
tells us about status and what a tells us about the conse- 
quences of that status for the funaioning of the person How 
does a particular aspca of culture influence the behavtor of a 
person? What socieul capabilities are enabled by the nature 
of the language' How do specific belief systems influence the 
patterns of social organizatkjn and vice versa? Quesibns like 
these tap ways in which the culture funaions to shape 
individual and group behaviors rather than simply to desaibe 
the culture or the sutus of specific m embers. 

It is the role of culture as a determinant of human behav- 
ior that is our special concern here; more specifically, it's role 
in shaping the behavior of knowledge producers in the social 
sciences. We have argued that human behavior is largely 
shaped by sodal/cuHural experiences; that the Euro-American 
cultural h^emony has made >he social sciences biased to 
favor the values and world view of Caucasian male middle- 
class persons; that this androcentric, culturocentric and ethno- 
centric bias may have distorted and limited the socia' science 
knowledge base; and we are concerned about the imp-^a of 
these factors not only on the knowledge base, but also on the 
careers and work of minority social scientists. 

Minority Scholarship in the Social Sciences 

Minority scholars are confronted with problems of distor- 
tion in the utilization and foci of their efforts. As a result, 
much of the minority scholar's time is consumed in efforts to 
refute or neutralize fallacious findings, questionable theories 
and inappropriate interpreutions. Even worse, many minority 
sc^iolars find themselves in the schizophrenic bind of using 
ethnocentric paradigms that are generally accepted, but 
which Vi the minority scholars' experience and knowledge 
are invalid 

This counler-csublishment work is frustrating and often 
unrewarding. It can even lead to counter-rewards and atuck. 
Yet, as Stephen J Gould has reminded us, correction, perspec- 
tive broadening, even debunking are pasitive science. Gouki 
0981) writes: "Scientists do not detxjnk only to change ana 
pur«c. They refute older ideas in the light of a different view 
abou !he nature of things " lliis "different view" may be born 
of cula ral, ethnic or gender-related experience, and, by exten- 
sion, kTOwlcdgc in the social sciences is infliicnccd grcaUy by 
collecisve and personal cx^x^ricnces of its ^foducers 

We argue therefore that, particularly m cross-group 
research, it is in the best interest of knowledge that producers 
represent, in the experiences they bnng to resciirch, divcr'>ity 
comparable to the experiences of the populations that must 
be studied m order to answer the research nueslions posed. 



In many cases, this would mean that investigative teams 
sh \\d include persons wno are members of, or intimately 
familiar with, the groups under investigation. This argument 
should not be confused with the "outsider vs. inskier" debate. 
(Merton, 1972) We believe that both insWers and outsiders 
have their respeaive advantages and disadvantages when 
they funaioti as researchers. In general, it would be wise to 
insure that both participate in most studies. In the absence of 
either, moreover, it is essential that the inipaa of the limiu- 
lions imposed by that absence be seriously considered 

The questions posed for research investigation, the 
methodologies seleaed, and *he interpreutions of findings 
are often influenced by the perspectives with which the 
investigators approach their work. The55 perspectives are 
born of the special experiences of the investigators. Would 
that experience could render research scientists pristinely 
objeaive or universally subjeaive with respea to perspective. 
Either condition would be handicapping. But in the absence 
of both, we argue that the perspective of the investigated and 
the perspeaive of the investigator must be accorded the same 
serk)usness of attention in the design, conduct and interpreu- 
tion of research investigatbns. This assertion, however, does 
not argue for equal represenution in the design, condua or 
interpreution, since scholarly analysis and formal education 
sometimes do inform perspeaive more accurately than per- 
sonal experience. We do argue, though, that the indigenous 
perspective be recognized and considered and that the 
design, condua and interpreution of research be informed 
by it. 

Interactions qf Observer and Observed We recognize 
the dynamic, dialeaical and reciprocal nature of knowledge 
produak)n in the social sciences. Qearly, there is 2 need for 
greater symmetry in our undersunding of those investigatin3 
as well as those being investigated; our concerns both for 
impiicatons relative to suffing of research projects and for 
idcntificatk)n of research perspeaives speak to this need We 
argue that the subjects of our studies are influenced by those 
who conduct these studies. Moreover, we who investigate 
should be and often are influenced by those we study. Since 
both groups nay be influenced by the process, and because 
there is so much diversicy as well as similarity within and 
between them both, effeaive knowledge produak>n requires 
greater symmetry in our understanding of both sides rather 
than our continuing to seek greater dictance and more 
"objeaivity". Inaeasingly, however, due to the abstraa quan- 
tification and institutionalization of most social science 
research, this transactional aspect of such work is being 
negieaed and is usually discouraged. 

Lack qf Baseline Knowiedge The sute of much of our 
comparative knowledge in the social sciences is a labile one. 
Furthermore, we lack adequate data and understanding of 
the behavbrs of the groups we wish to compare, given the 
tendency for social science knowledge to originate in studies 
by and of the male European-American. Therefore, we feel 
that it would be in the best interest of knowledge p oduabn 
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that greater emphasis be given lo iniragroup studies than to 
between-group comparisons until these inadequacies are 
remedied. In particular, we need to know more about sub- 
groups within the black, Hispanic and Native American pof>- 
ulaiions. It may well be that the differences within any one 
group are greater than the differences between any two. On 
the other hand, the mechanisms or meanings of their behav- 
iors may be so different as to make comparisons meaningless 
or easily s»jbject to distortion. Accepted canons of knowledge 
produaion require that this klk)graphic knowledge be gener- 
ated and that more appropriate taxonomies be developed 
before we move ahead with further comparisons. 

Faise Assumptions of Homogeneity We recognize that 
the traditional assumption of homogeneity in populations 
whk:h has underlain much social science research often cam- 
ouflages the reality of heterogeneity in human populations. 
This false assumption, a kind of self-imposed blindness, dis- 
torts our findings and our thinking. As a result of the limited 
attention accorded the issue, there is a lack of under.5tanding 
of the mechanisms by which some of the behaviors of 
Blacks, in partkrular, can be explained. Furthermore, there is 
an even greater lack of knowledge concerning the meaning 
of liiany of these behavwrs. All of this works to underscore 
the importance of the need for intrag'oup studies. Moreover, 
it gives emphasis to the need that we examine the differential 
validity of many extant constructs when they are applied to 
diverse populations. The works of Hill 0972), Billingsica 
0968) and others demonstrate some of the problems encoun- 
;ered when we apply the conslrua "family" to the black col- 
lectivities of relatives. The Cole, Glk:k, Gay and Sharp work 
0971) at least broadens our construct of •intelligence" by the 
way *hey use it to refer to the adaptive capacities of a group 
of ruril Nigerian children. Ttie construct "illegitinute" in refer- 
ring to children born out of wedlock simply is not appropri- 
ate in many cultures that are not influenced by European and 
Amerkan Judeo-Christian values. 

Nonetheless, we recognize that the assumptwn of popula- 
tion homogeneity can be useful in pursuing some question!:, 
even though it can be a source of distortion as well. In 
knowledge production, most assumplwns have some utility, 
even if used as no more than strawpersons to point out falla- 
cies. Problems arise when purpose is not specified and 
assumptive validity is generalized It is then that we fail to 
remember that "a way of seeing is also a way of not seeing." 
Burke, 0935) When we deckle to look at a phenomenon in a 
particular way, we greativ increase the likelihood that certain 
features will be revealed and others will be concealed. 

Finally, our ronskleralions lead us to recognize a need for 
additional good desaiptive investigations of the behavK)rs, 
contexts and development of Blacks and other ethnk: minori- 
ties. Whfle this work need na be alheoretical, it should be 
sufficiently empirical and unslnaaured to be sensitive to fac- 
tors and relatk>nships that may not have been identified in 
prior work with minority group subjects. Also, this work 
should have as its intent the development of such broad and 
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new taxonomies as the realities of the groups' experiences 
may dicute. But this may not be enough! 

Explicit Values In a brilliantly conceived work, A 
Critical Psychology, Edmund Sullivan 0984), recognizing that 
knowledge production is not value free and cannot be, 
argues that scientists must r.'^tce their values explicit and try 
to understand how much values shape their work. We argue 
further that, just as establishment scientists have values 
implicit if not exploit, minority scientists must also clarify 
their values and, with equal delibeiateness, use them in their 
work. Enough of the claims to ''objeaivity." If one cannot be 
objective, let him at least strive to be honest. 

Sullivan asserts human emancipation as his guiding value. 
We join him in doing so, and invite you to do the same. Since 
much of establishment science seenrw to be about dominatton 
anc^ exploitatkxi, or their justificatkxi, we may nave no chokre 
b^t to be about emancipation. 

DuBois spoke of the "liberating" arts and sciences- 
knowledge as a liberating force. "Liberation" is a value wor- 
thy of science, and that should be the perspeaive from whk:h 
the minority scientist seeks to advance knowledge, always in 
the spirit of respea for logkal canons and methodologk:al 
rigor, but for the purpose of emancipating Oiberatmg) »he 
bodies, minds and spirits of humankind. 
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It was clear that the black scholar's presence in the United 
Sutes would be problematic from the days of Reconstruaion 
when W,E.B, DuRois, then an 1890 Harvard alumnus who 
graduated cum laude, shamed former President Rutherford B. 
Hayes into granting him a scholarship for Negro men, a prize 
that Hayes apparently had never intended to award DuBois 
later published a definitive analysis of the sutus of Blacks in 
this country, a book that still provokes and challenges, and 
he designed the first extensive study of Black- \mericans, thus 
becoming a pioneer of empiricism in the e:nerging field of 
sociology. Yet this outstanding scholarship was often accom- 
plished despite the academy. Its pioneering aspcas never 
earned him a position in a prestigious white college or uni- 



versity Atlanta University, then a slniggling new enclave of 
scholars, nurtured him, but only to a point; he discovered 
that the politics )f the academy could be as deadly within 
historically black institutions as within white ones, DuBois's 
academic life reveals the predictable tension between the 
intelleaual and the academic establishment as well as the 
special problems confronting minority scholars. 
Universities and the Status Quo 

The academy," according to writer Theodore Roszak, 
"has very rarely been a place of daring One might perhaps 
count on the fingers of one hand the eras in which the uni- 
versity has been anything better than the handmaiden of offi- 
cial society, the social club of mling elites, the training school 
of whatevei funaionaries the status quo required,"^ Writing 
in 1967 about the moral and social o'ises raised by the 
Vietnam War, Roszak asked questions that are implicit in this 
conference agenda. Are intelleaual lethargy and careerism 
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nourished by ihe very structure, supports, arxl functions of 
the academy? Is the academy implicitly ehte and therefore 
resisunt to individuals and scholarship that challenge accept- 
ed ideas? What is the nature of research institutions charged 
with the development and preservation of knowledge, and 
what role do they play in-ihe aealion of knowledge and the 
structuring of various disciplines? These questions are aitical 
to minority scholars, because the answers dicute how and 
what we study, how we relate to the academy and on what 
terms They are also important to non-minority scholars 
because the answers are a measure of the vitality, honesty 
and seriousness of the scholars' charge to pursue truth. 

In this paper, I will examine some of the ways in which 
academic institutions validate and shape research and schol- 
arship, suggest some of the reasons why the work of minority 
scholars remains problematic in this setting, and discuss final- 
ly the impact that minority scholarship is beginning to have 
on the humanities and arts. My focus will be on research-ori- 
ented universities, those institutions in which scho.- .ship is 
most important to a faculty member's career and whose rep- 
utations are built, for the most part, on the scholarship of 
their faculties 

Roszak's indictment of the academy is published in a 
group of essays which he edited under the title of The 
Dissenting Academy, Although he and his colleagues reflect 
the intellectual ferment of the Civil Rights and Vietnam years, 
their aitique of various disciplines and the role of universities 
in shaping them is still relevant The writers, representing 
humanities and social science fields, argue that "the learned 
professions of our society, confronted with the protracted 
emergency in which our civilization finds itself, have been 
grossly remiss in meeting any defensible standard of intellec- 
tual conscience We have heaped up "colleaions of 'know- 
ledge' as an end in itself rather than asking what a schola 's 
thought and actions have been worth in the defense of civi- 
lized values" ^ 

University-watchers in the l980's echo these sentiments, 
adding that the academy is abandoning its public voice, its 
sense of obligation to society, with scholars choosing rather 
toulk to each other in inaeasingly esoteric jargon, excluding 
the public from their discourse Some professors have called 
for a reassessment of today's scholar; one faculty member 
reminded his colleagues of Ralph Waldo Emerson's character- 
ization of the scholar as "a good finger, a good neck, an 
elbow, but never a man** — never a total person engaged in 
vigorous action in the world ^ 

All of these writers recognize the dangers of institutional- 
izing knowledge, the tendency and temptation for universi- 
ties, with their enormous resources and prestige, to opt for 
the non-controversial, to support the status quo or, at least, 
those interests most lucrative or those most familiar and least 
threatening. Much of their criticism, and mine, is directed at 
our most established means of nurturing scholarship— the 
tenure and the peer review system— and the perversions thai 
have left it open to ridicule. 



The tyranny of tenure threatens to pollute the concept of 
academk: freedom. Originally conceived as a proteaion from 
unwarranted political intrusion, today tenure is driven by 
concerns for job security and desire for intellectual compati- 
bility. Ironically, the peer review system often pressures the 
young scholar to conform to traditions in the field rather than 
to risk pushing its parameters. "Original research" is defined 
more nan-owly each year as research questions, especially in 
ilie humanities, become more and more parochial and spe- 
cialized. Disaimination within fields penalizes Lhe scholar for 
pursuing an unpopular or controversial subjea. Sometimes, 
personality conflicts and competitiveness get in the way of 
sound judgements, as petty jealousies cloud decision-making. 
The high calling of the academy can easily be subverted by 
its own bureaucratic processes that fail to compensate ade- 
quately for human fallibility. 

The faa that scholars of color rarely enter and "fit" into 
the academy with ease reveals as much about the nature of 
the academy as it does about the work of minority scholars. 
"Tenuring" is tantamount to joining a very exclusive, well- 
protcaed fraternity, usually of modest to small size in the 
humanities and arts. The basis for judging the value of an 
individual's work lies in the hands of senior colleagues. One's 
scholariy output is read and judged by department faculty 
and sent out for review by significant others in the academy. 
The choice of referents is aiiical to one's success. A "big 
name" in the field at a prestigious institution is preferable to 
even the most careful scholar at a "teaching" institution, and, 
of course, that "name" should agree with the intelleaual 
point of view of the department. Although department col- 
leagues usually review one's scholariy works when one is up 
for tenure, the effective scholarly community is national and 
international, not local. Many of you Oike myselO probably 
know ambitious colleagues who can tell you the minutest 
details about the streets of London but have practically no 
contact with the local black or Latino community. Local sup- 
port for one's work means little. One must have solid refer- 
ences or support from colleagues in elite research institutions 
around the country and the worid. 

The necessity to measure intelleaual progress and poten- 
tial leads academic reviewers to require visible, verifiable evi- 
dence of scholariy work. In its worst formulation such 
progress may be determined by the number of papers pre- 
sented and articles and books published. According to a 
recent arti..le in The Chronicle of Higher Education, "some 
colleges even use mechanical point sy^ems which encourage 
sheer quantity over quality," leading to the absurdity of a fac- 
ulty n^ember receiving points and promotions for articles sub- 
mitted to a journal, whether published or not, while a col- 
league with one good article published might be rejected for 
tenure or promotion.^ 

Confronting serious questions of how to assess the life of 
the mind, the potential or real contribution of a scholar, how 
to reward the n^eticulous searching required for the pioneer- 
ing work that charaaerizes much minority scholarship, how 
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to encourage risk taking rennains a anathema for niany insti- 
tutions. The serious scholar's work is not likely to conform to 
the academic promotion schedule. 

Theoretical research is generally considered more valid in 
many Helds than applied research. In the humanities, this 
may translate into a bias towards aesthetics and literary aiti- 
cism, resulting in a hierarchy of book types. An anthology 
may be devalued because it is "merely" a colleaion of other 
people's work and supposedly requires very little effort, 
while a treatise evaluating various literary works will, by 
virtue of its choice of subject matter and supposed effort, be 
considered a more important contribution to the field. Yet 
because works of all kinds by and about people of color 
have historically been devalued and "lost" or buried, enor- 
mous time and effort is required to find enough of them to 
serve as primary source materials, essential before there can 
be any assessment of trends and concepts. Publishing a col- 
lection of such work may, indeed, change fundamental ideas 
in a field and is, of course, precedent to any significant theo- 
retical overview. 

Ironically, tb« typical academic environment docs not 
make it easy to admit what you do not know. The tendency 
is to pretend to l^now, even though one's knowledge may be 
based on New York Times reviews rather than on a study of 
the text itself. U'hen "new" scholarship appears, it may be 
dismissed simply because one's colleagues have little knowl- 
edge of the subject. The casual, negative or flippant rcnriark 
can be devasuting, as it becomes the framework for evalua- 
tion. It is too often expected thai scholarship, no matter how 
new or innovative, must emanate from the "mainstream of 
thoug' t" in the field. 

\X^ile these academic tendencies can be problematic for 
white scholars, they are particularly difficult for Blacks, 
Latinos and Native Americans. The historical legacy of 
oppression forces African-Amcrkans, Native Americans and 
Latinos to view the world through different lenses. The 
enslavement of Afrk:ans in this country, the conquering of 
Spanish ten-itories m North America, and the annihilation of 
Indian nations— and the attitudes and economic choices that 
drove those actions— are permanent scars on this nation's his- 
tory These experiences remain a living legacy rather than 
some esoteric racial memory because of the current econom- 
ic, social and,political circumstances of these groups Racist 
perspectives st>ll exist and have influence. While all scholars 
of color may not carry this sensibility, many do, and to that 
extent their presence in the scholarly community will be 
problematic After all, what the scholar chooses to study is 
most often influenced by his or her particular experiences 
and bac'cground And in the humanities and arts, "csearch 
questions and topics emerge from fundamental cukural 
assumptions and class biases. 

The tastes of the monied or ruling class have usually deter- 
mined what cultural products would be supported and conse- 
quendy valued. \Xliat was studied was decided by a small 
cadre of schoi::'b • elite institutions and dependent upon this 
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monied class (either as patrons, as loyal alumni or as well-to- 
do parents of their students). Not only was the concept of lib- 
eral education designed for this elite dass, but research choic- 
es were determined by the class and implicit race and gender 
bias of the scholar. So, for example, the New Humanists writ- 
ing out of Harvard in the 1930*5 emphasized gentility and 
developed a closed intelleaual system that avoided talking 
about the lower classes.^ Their chok:es set the framework for 
later studies. Scholars in the humanities and arts became the 
definers and preservers of culture. They not only instructed 
future generations about the nature of the culture^s artifacts, 
but formulated and enshrined the standards and aesthetics 
derived from these literary and artistk: examples. 

Transformations in the Humanities and Arts 

The weight of traoiiion in these disciplines has become so 
heavy that one might doubt that change is possible. And yet 
change is occurring in the humanities and arts, and minority 
scholarshio is an important part of that change. >Xliile univer- 
sities cr ol the scholar's reward system, forces external to 
universities «xert significant influence on the choice of 
research subject, the disciplines and their receptivity to the 
scholar's work. My own field, theatre history, offers a case in 
point. 

Theatre as a scholarly discipline is relatively new to the 
academy. Historically, theatre studies have been programs 
within Englmh or speech departments. Indeed, some are still 
lodged in speech departments, although in these instances 
they are equal partners. Theatre historians often approached 
their subject through bifocals of the English literature histori- 
an The play was studied largely as text rather than as saipt- 
ei performance, and theatre history fooised on the dramatic 
works sponsored at the royal court, or in large theatres fre- 
quented by the monied classes. Royalty and the educated, 
cultured classes were considered fit subjects for drama. The 
poor and uneducated provkled comic relief, their lives and 
problems seldom the subjea of a major work in what had 
become defined as "theatre." Because of the British influence 
in the American colonies, the early years of Amencan theatre 
were dominated by English exports, and early American 
dramatists tried desperately to emulate their cousins aaoss 
the water, thus predisposing studies of early American theatre 
to view it as a poor copy of a great English tradition. Terms 
such as "vulgar" and "popular" were used.to charaaerize the 
"entertainments" of the uneducated and/or lower classes. 
Their portrayal on mainsiages paralleled their status in soci- 
ety, and theatre scholars followed suit in choosing their 
research subjects. 

The first great revolution in theatre as a discipline was 
provoked by the historic debate between two Harvard schol- 
ars in which one successfully advocated that the study of 
drama is dislina from the study of English and that the histo- 
ry of performance is a viable field of inquiry. As theatre 
scholars gathered muscle and began to form their own 
departments, performance studies gained respcci as legiti- 
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mate inquiry alongside the literary and historical studies of 
theatre. However, this first revolution in thinking had not 
touched the Eurcxenuism of the theaue curriculurr. 

Emergence qf^'PopttlarEntetiainmeta'': It would take 
the decade of the l960's and 1970*s to challenge the funda- 
mental definitions of theatre, to argue the relevance of cul- 
ture, anthropological insights, and social sciences methodolo- 
gy to an understanding of theatre in society, and to ask why 
socially-oriented works of black and Hispank: playwrights 
and theaues as well as Native- American rituals should not be 
included as valid subjects for theaue research. The scatter- 
shot of indivkiual challenges and small fprums crystallized in 
1977, when the Amerkan Soctety for Theatre Research and 
the Theaue Library Association sponsored a national confer- 
ence on the "History of American Popular Entertainment." It 
was the first major exploratkjn of the genre of popular enter- 
lamment in this country. Ten years later, in 1987, the two 
organizations joined with the Society of Dance History 
Scholars in sponsoring an International Symposium on 
Popular Entertainment. These two actions represent an 
unprecedented broadening of the theatrical field as circuses, 
enviroAmental entertainments such as the boardwalks or 
Great America, vaudeville, burlesque, and Wild West Shows, 
anK)ng many others, have become fit subjects for theatre his- 
torians under the rubrk: of "popular entertamment " How did 
this come about? 

While indivkiual scholars had been probing these subjects 
for so(W|iirTKL the 1977 conference brought definition ind 
legitimsSyfefiie new field. Brooks McNamara, an eminei.! 
scholar of American theatre, described and defined the vari- 
ous forms of popular entertainments as an aspect of the 
American theatrical heriuge— translating the concept: into 
the language of scholars. Naming the new field allows u to 
emerge with its own vocabulary and legitimacy. 

But there is often a more potent force driving the formula- 
lion of new fields— popular or social movements. The Civil 
Rights Movement was the catalyst for much of the cun-ent 
minority schol^irship. In my own case, it influenced my 
chokre to write a dissertation on black theaues in California in 
1972. Civil upheaval coupled with the vibrant vokres of black 
artists forced upon theatre studies a new agenda. As a doclor- 
:.l student in the lale 1960*s and early 1970*s, I struggled with 
those faculty who were willing lo endorse a definitton of 
black theatre but who did not undersund the necessity of 
using some non-tradilional methodologies (such as inter- 
views) to study an artistic enterprise Analyses of plays and 
aitkrism were familiar, but visiting black communities to dis- 
cover what artists were aaually thinking and doing was sus- 
pea for a dissertatton on tht»ater At that time, I did not real- 
ize that I was going against traditional research methodology 
and moving out of the narrow definitk)n of theatre into inter- 
disciplinary areas that forced me to use other analytical 
means. In my naivete as a first-generation doctoral student — a 
produa of a working-class family — I had merely posed a 
question that I wanted to research and then designed what 



seemed to me to be the best means for anowering it. I dkl not 
at that time understand the subtle and sometimes overt resis- 
unce that I encountered nor the post-degree questkxiing of a 
dissertatton that dkl na "prove" that I could arialyze dramatic 
texts, despite my other very iraditkjnal training for the Ph.D. 
and subsequent teaching experiences. Much, much later, I 
realized that I had no intellectual umbrella for my 
work— other than an undefined term from the popular 
media— "black theatre " In 1972, "Amerkran popular enter- 
Uinment" was not yet an "official" field of theatrical inqi'-7. 

Anrther complicating faaor was posed by the history of 
my subjea matter. My study involved the recognition that 
black theauical aaivity emanating from the grassroots level is 
a worthy subjea of scholarly inquiry. Since it did not focus 
on "worthy" dramatk: texts legitimized by the theaue esul>- 
lishnrient through awards or prizes, but rather inc! jded plays 
chosen for produaton by theatre artists in black communities, 
it dkl not fit comfortably into the iraditkxial definitton of legit- 
imate theatre. Beskles, the roots of black theatre lie in what is 
now defined as popular entertainment — minstrel shows and 
burlesque — and interest in the tastes of black audkinces did 
not command respea. The riots and civil turmoil (out of 
whkrh black theatres of the I960*s emerged) were interesting 
primarily as social phenomena, not artistic enterprises. Now, 
however, the concept of popular entertainment provides an 
intelleaual context and formulatton for scholarship fomierly 
beyond the pale of "theatre." Even now, scholars feel they 
must insist that the boundaries of the new field remain flexi- 
ble, that It be open to new research mcthodologkis or those 
borrowed from other fields; they also argue that the new for- 
mulation must go even further to include rock musical 
shows, video entertainment, film, television and sports. 

These references to theatre and to my early work in the 
field illustrate several points. The professional associattons 
play a aitkral role in the shaping of disciplines and in recog- 
nizing an emerging field of study or body of knowledge 
Through them, individual schola.s can leverage a hearing for 
their work, can interaa with significant others in their field 
and can facilitate publication in those all-important rcferecd 
journals. Through an association's nattonal meetings, impor- 
tance is given to new fields of inquiry and a professbnal lan- 
guage which helps to define the field. Despite the power of 
these organizations and their influence on universities, forces 
ouiskle academe present compelling reasons for shifts and 
changes in research in the humanities and arts. The Civil 
Rights Movement and the Women's Movement have had pro- 
fourKi impaa on research. In a chain reaaion of concern, 
governmental arxl corporate interests released monies lo sup- 
port new research initiatives. In the 1980's, "popular enter- 
tainment" is not simply a result of movement within the field 
of theatre but is fueled by wklesprcad interest and concern 
for the effect of multi-billion dollar communications and 
entertainment industries on national life 

Tran^orming "American Literature' As humanities 
researchers are called to reclaim their public voice, a new 
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generation of minority scholars is already expanding the 
boundaries of these fields. These scholars are bringing with 
them transforming questions that are forcing the fields to 
reassess and revise their assumptions and approaches. Let us 
Uke a look at some of the ideas and research behind the 
term, "minority scholarship." One of the most important 
developments in the field of American literature is a project 
designed to transform the literary canon Coordinated by E)r 
Paul Lauter of SUNY-Old Weslbury, a white male, this net- 
work of scholars, primanly minorities and women, is setting 
the stage /or revolutionizing the conceptualization and teach- 
ing of American literature. "By the end of the fifties," accord- 
ing to a survey by the National Council of Teachers of English 
and reported by Lauter in a recent article, "one could study 
American literature and read n work by a black writer, few 
works by women except [Emily] Dickinson and perhaps 
Marianne Moore or Katherine Anne Porter, and no work 
about the lives or experiences of working-class people " ^ 

Lauter attributes this development to several factors, 
among them "the development of an aesthetic theory that 
privileged certain texts, and the historiographic organization 
of the body of literature into conventional 'periods' and 
'themes.'" The latter is particularly noteworthy. Early formula- 
tions of American literature divided works into such areas as 
The Puriun Mind," "Romanticism," and the "Frontier Spirit " 
These categories, conceived out of the backgrounds and bias- 
es of early scholars, remained definitive for many years. 
Lagging behind the American historians, literary historians 
were slower to act upon the discovery that historical epochs 
are experienced differently by women and men, by whites 
and by people of color. Such categories as the "Frontier 
Spirit," according to Lauter, produced a distorted canon, 
beause it exalted white male individualism, physical courage 
and the honor code of the "lone cowhand," canonizing 
works that obscured the "trail of tears" and glorified the tn- 
limph of "civilization" over "savagery." The experience of 
Native-Americans as told in their stories and legends pro- 
duces a very different perspective, as do the writings of 
Blacks during this period. An "ahistorical" cultural category 
thus imposes an interpretation on history and efTectively 
obscures the total and important history of a period. 

In reconceptualizing the American literary canon, the 
scholars on this pro)cct surveyed a range of minority, women 
and other scholars of literature, asking them to recomr^cnd 
works that they thought should be part of a new eanon. 
From that extensive list, it was quite clear that the "add and 
stir" method of broadening the canon would not work There 
were far too many w ks, and their diversity certainly defied 
traditional categories. Iliis shopping list of literature revealed 
an important fact about American culture, that it is a hetero- 
geneous society "with cultures which, while they overlap in 
significant respects, also differ in critical ways " The concept 
of a "mainstream" or normative model presents those differ- 
ences as abnormal, deviant, lesser, perhaps finally ummpor- 
Unt. Cx)nsequently, these scholars propose a comparativist 



model for the study of American literature. This choice will 
allow us, a»s Lauter writes, "to discard the notion tliat all liter- 
atures produced in this country must be viewed through the 
aitical lenses shaped to examine 'mainstream' culture. We 
can then begin to see that, for example, subjects and forms of 
African-American writers are influenced not only by the tradi- 
tbns of Anglo-European literature but by indigenous folk and 
formal cultures of Hack conrununilies in the United Sutes and 
elsewhere." ® Such a choice will enrich the study of American 
literature with comparative perspectives on aesthetic theory, 
the social aspea of art, the role of audience and nuny other 
interesting areas that will allow us to understand better not 
only the literature emanating from our own particular ethnic 
and class background, but the ideas and thoughts of our 
neighbors as well. 

This represents ,i fundamental reshaping the canon and of 
the way in which we view our history and ourselves. No 
longer a literary system that enshrines the dominance that has 
so scarred our past, but a system that allows us to move 
beyond traditwnal intellectual boundaries and that sets a con- 
text more appropriate to our future as a natbn. 

Recovering Lost Materials Prerequisite to such revi- 
sionist scholarship in the field of literature is recovery of "lost" 
materials. The field of literature depends upon extant primary 
documents. For many years, writings by people of color sim- 
ply "did not exist" in sizeable number— at least for the acade- 
my. Cultural assumptions made this work beyond the pale of 
acceptability or importance. In many cases, these works had 
to be "recovered," an effort that required extensive biblio- 
graphic work and searching in unusual places. This kind of 
research takes time and resources — not to mention interest. 
So it is not surprising that it is only in recent decades, post- 
Civil Rights Movement, and since the numbers of minority 
scholars have grown, that we have begun to recover some of 
the literary works that were lost. 

John W. Blassingame, Sr., professor of history and 
Chairman of Afro-Araerican Studies at Yale University, did 
meticulous bibliographic work while preparing an index to 
letters to the editor in anti-slavery periodicals, some of which 
were published by Blacks. In the course of his research, he 
came across numerous examples of poetry and fiabn by 
Blacks and urged his colleague, Henry Louis Gates, to uke a 
'ook Gates relucuntly agreed after a time, doubting that he 
would find any literary jewels. While he did not find another 
Invisible Man, as he had figured, what he did find is destined 
to change the history of Afro-American literature and aitics' 
assessment of the place of this literature in American history. 
Gates found a large body of fiaon and poetry published in 
black periodk^ils in the 19th and early 20th Centuries that is 
"as good as if not better than comparable periodical literature 
written by whites. The fact that relatively uneducated black 
people writing for the Indianapolis Freedom or the Southern 
Workman out of Hampton, Va., produced literature of the 
same quality as wcM-educated white people writing in publi- 
cations such as Sc. ibner's Magazine lis] remarkable. "9 These 
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works are forcing historians to revise iheir assessment of the 
levels of literacy among Blacks during that period; this litera- 
ture also provides primary evidence of black aspirations, 
expeiiences, beliefs and customs that will be invaluable to 
psychologists, social historians and other scholars. 

AnieHcaM History Projects Pk>neering works in history 
during the past two decades have lakl the bases for these and 
other developments in the field of literature. And change con- 
tinues as minority historians redefine and reinterpret critical 
aspects of American history. Two projeas undertaken by 
Black scholars are indicative. Both are investigating that pecu- 
liar institution, slavery, that lies at the heart of America's pad 
and psyche. Both are broadening the subfield. Southern his- 
tory—beyond simply the black experience or the white expe- 
rience or the slave's experience or the freedman's experi- 
ence^-but are instead beginning to look at "the complicated 
relationships that existed in the South between blacks and 
whites, landless and landed, employers and employees."^^ 
For example, Barbara Jeanne Fields, Associate Professor of 
History at the University of Michigan, challenges the assump- 
tion that slates such as Maryland, in which slavery was con- 
ducted on a small scale, practiced a more benign form of 
slavery. She has proven just the contrary. Her book. Slavery 
and Freedom on the Mtddle Ground Maryland during the 
Nineteenth Century, encourages other scholars to look at the 
broader social context of the slaveholding South— the effect 
of slavery on the non-slaveholding parts of societ> 

The second projea is by historian, Armstead L rtobinson. 
Director of the Carter G Woodson Institute at the University 
of Virginia. He is revising scholarly studies of the Civil War. 
Traditbnally, scholars have attributed the Southern defeat to 
the superior manpower and resources of the North Robinson 
argues, however, that this view misclassifies the struggle 
fought between I86I and 1865 as a civil war. In fact, it was a 
war for independence, since the South had formed the 
Confederacy whose founders denied any interest in the 
American political system. Most wars for independence, he 
notes, have involved struggles where the seceding party h 
inferk)r to the party trying to maintain the existing slate. Yet 
some succeed while others fail. "No analysis of a particular 
example of a certain class of cases can be successful if that 
analysis fails to provide a basis for distinguishing successful 
from unsuccessful applications of similar strategic concepts 
To argue that a particular war for independence fails because 
of re^rce imbalances is to wallow in a tautology " He has 
uncovered evidence that argues that disunity, not resources, 
caused the South to lose and that the "freedom struggle of 
four million slaves was the primary causal agent leading to 
the disintegration of southern unity during the Civil War."^^ 
This is a major reversal from the prevailing scholarship of the 
1950's which disregarded slavery as a major force in the Civil 
War. This transforming perspective is laying the basis for a 
fuller accounting of American history, a foundation for forg- 
ing a national identity that includes rather than ignores one of 
the most painful and disgraceful aspects of our past. 
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Otber Cultures and Arts Just as fundamental are the 
new studies of Afrk:an civilizations by black '^cholars. Going 
beyond the traditional focus on slavery and the African- 
Amerkan experience, researchers are studying classic Afrkan 
civilizalbns and the Afrkan origins of western civilizatkxi and 
destroying "the myth that rural Afrk^in civilizatk>n represents 
[the African people's] highest level of civilizatbn."^^ fhey 
form the histork:al parallel to archaeologk^il discoveries that 
place the origin of humankind on the continent of Africa, 
thus challenging the ethnocenlrism of western Whites and, in 
time, the conceptualizations of world history that now domi- 
nate our ojrricula. 

The list of examples goes on and on in these and other 
fields in the humanities and arts. There is the new Center for 
Black Music at Columbia College in Chksigo and the work of 
scholars like Portia Maullsby at Indiana University who are 
addressing the miseducation and misperceptions of 
Americ?ns about the roots of contemporary music. Other 
scholars of color are recovering important works by Mexican 
poets, studying tribal ritual traditwns in Native-Anr^rkain nov- 
els, investigating Native-Anr^rk:an art and ceremony in rela- 
tion to Native-American life^yles and world views, recording 
the history of Hispanic theatre in the U.S. and its role in 
Hispanic adjustment to immigratwn, relocation, economk: 
depressk)n and repatnation. 

Minority social scientists are producing comparative stud- 
ies of race relations, explorations of equity theory in relation 
to Mexican-Amerksin students, topical histories of the U.S.- 
Mexico border region, demographic portraits of Mexican 
Railroad workers, studies of minorities and sundardized test- 
ing, and language development of bilingual children. And a 
preck)us few are working in philosophy, one scholar, for 
example, looking at the relationship of key phenonr^nologi- 
cal existentialists to contemporary Afro-American philosoph- 
ical thought, especially their doctrines and analyses of con- 
sciousness, the ego/self, freedom and the life-world. 

The progress is slow but steady— and greatly augmented 
by spec^ funding initiatives by organizations such as the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundatk^ns, supporters of many of the schol- 
arly works that I have cited in this paper. While, on the one 
hand, special initiatives designated for minority scholars admit 
(by their existence) that these applk:ants may not get the same 
opportunities under more generalized funding programs, on 
the other hand, these fellowships do inaease exponentially 
the number of minority scholars receiving support and, to a 
large extent, provkle further legitimizatwn for the work that is 
being done. Thus minority scholarship nx)ves from a snail's 
pace to a slow gait, and that is, indeed, progress 

Changes in these disciplines are being augmented by 
other faaors as well. A recent issue of the Chronicle of 
Higher Education reported that scholars in the humanities 
and social sciences commonly spc k now about barriers 
falling, boundaries extending, fields broadening and looking 
Ix^yond themselves as they describe the ferment occurring in 
these areas To attribute this development to minority 
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scholars exclusively would be foolish, although ihey are very 
important contributors. Certainly, feminist scholarship along 
with other I *ss defined research initiatives have posed funda- 
mental, tRk^jStorming questions to the disciplines, forcing 
ihem to leap forward in iheL- conceptualizations and n^ethod- 
ology. Although this movement began, as did minority stud- 
ies, focusing on a particular group, it quickly moved to more 
generalized questions that challenged the disciplines— fueled 
in part by funding initiatives and a larger cadre of scholars 
(white women augmented by powerful black women schol- 
ars and other women of color) that were entering or already 
in the academy. People of color were the shadows behind 
those questions, sometimes intentionally posed by white and 
black women who had been involved in the Civil Rights 
Movement. So that the doors pushed open by feminist schol- 
ars, in this instance, have admitted other challenging issues 
raised historkrally as well as currently by minority scholars 

Effects of Ethnic and Gender Studies 

It is ironk: that ethnk: studies programs and departments, 
whose existence precedes wonf)en's studies by a decade or 
more, have nourished and supported the vast majority of 
minority scholars now working in academe but have made 
limited progress in aiTeaing traditional departments and disci- 
plines. The separate struaures, necessitated by attitudes and 
perceptk)ns in traditional departments, helped to foster the 
idea that the scholarly work itself (on Blacks, Hispankrs and 
Native-Amerkans) was "political," "apart from the mainstream" 
and had little to do with tradittonal conceptualizations in the 
field It was merely a matter of "adding and stirring" whatever 
minority scholars came up with. What has, in faa, happened 
is that minority scholarship is now benefiting from the taaical 
advantage gained by the feminist movement that focused its 
early efforts on "Women Studies integratk)n projects." Minority 
researchers are moving with other pk)neering scholars to chal- 
lenge fundamental conceptualizations in the disciplines. 

Cracks are appearing in disciplinary walls, and in some 
cases barriers are falling. A recent article in The Chronicle of 
Higher Education quoted a professor of history: "The subdis- 
ciphnes are looking beyond themselves more than they have 
in the past.. The best history is being done from a more 
integrated perspective. Hist.'^rians are broadening their defini- 
tions of what you have to look at to do history within various 
specialties."^? Samuel Goroviiz, Dean of Arts and Sckince 
and Professor of Philosophy at Syracuse University, contin- 
ues, "The sense of agenda [in philosophy], of methodology, 
of what counts as relevant literature, of what counts as legit- 
imate questioris and answers— that has all expanded quite 
dramatically. "^6 Others report inaeasing openness, as evi- 
denced by such disciplines as psychology of health, global 
environment, cognitive archaeology, etc. The intense special- 
imkxi that has, in many ways, plagued the academy may 
now be reaping benefits as scholars seek again to find the 
conneaions, but this time with a fuller, much richer plate of 
knowledge and informatkxi At the same time, university fac- 
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ulty members are rebelling against control of journals and 
other publications by an oligarchy of established scholars. A 
recent survey conduaed by the Amerkan Council of Learned 
Societies revealed that "sizeable majorities of scholars in 
seven broad disciplines [of the humanities and social sci- 
ences) think the peer-review system for deciding what gets 
published in scholarly journals is biased in favor of 
'established' researchers, scholars from prestigious institu- 
tions, and those who use 'currently fashionable approaches' 
to their subjects. Forty percent of the scholars say the peer- 
review system for publishing in their discipline needs 
reform."^' 

With the current femrieni in disciplines and large-scale fac- 
ulty reiirenf)ents antkripated within the next decade, it is an 
opportune tin^e for scholars of color. However, I must raise 
sonf)e cautionary notes. The numbers of minority students 
moving through the educational pipeline must be inaeased, 
and we must find ways of increasing persistence and gradua- 
tion rates at all levels. The role of minority graduate students 
is particularly critical. The questbns that they raise and the 
perceptk)ns that they bring can often be catalysts in changing 
traditional kleas of senbr faculty. 

The Need for Transformation 

Despite the dislina sounds of ban-iers falling in the human- 
ities and arts, there is still much to do, as papers in this confer- 
ence indicate The best of minority scholarship is not recovery 
and revisionist but also poses transforming questions and 
kleas for the academy and a society, both established without 
considering people of color as equal partners. Minority schol- 
ars should not fit too comfortably within the academy, at least 
as it is presently constituted Nor should they be expected to. 
Like round pegs pressed against square holes, we should and 
must raise the kinds of questk)ns and produce the kinds of 
scholarship that transform not only our fields but our insiitu- 
tbns as well. It is not enough to simply "get in"; we must also 
transform in the process so that the puWk: voice of universities 
may be heard for the benefit of all of society's peoples. It is 
critical that some of us pbce ourselves in positk)n to leverage 
our institutions--that some of us assume those academic 
administrative positions (department chairs, deanships, 
provoslships, and presidencies) that allow us to have pro- 
found influence on the hiring and retentk)n of faculty, he 
nature of educational programs, and the composiibn of our 
student bodies. At the same time, others of us must continue 
to advance our fields, balancing as best we can the many 
demands on our time. But wliatever our arena of aak)n, we 
should continue to challenge and to work for change In the 
true spirit of academic freedom, we must continue tc pursue 
truth and resist the temputkxi to be safe and comfortable 
Transformation, not integratkjn, must be our goal. 
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The most engaging feature of these extraordinarily rich 
presenlatbns, in my view, is that they sute forthrightly what 
minority scholarship must be about— we must strive for cre- 
ativity and firmly grounded critical pcrspcaives. Put the pre- 
bcnters have provkied more than vague ideals, they have 
demonstrated ways in which these aspirations can be and 5 e 
being given concrete expression. They have, furtherrriore, 
clearly articulated a human and political dimension of the 
work to be undertaken We have no warrant for claiming a 
place in the academy other than the determination to bnng 
Its capabilitrcs to bear on the generation and broad sharing of 
emancipatory forms of knowledge If we challenge and seek 
to stretch disciplines or reach across their accepted bound- 
aries to carve out new "inlerdisciplines," it is, in the final anal- 
ysis because we reject any version of education or learning 
that does not clearly affirm that our freedom and well- being 
as people is a vital concern and an attainable goal. 

Like all nK)vemcnts going somewhere, the drive for ethnic 
studies some twenty years ago had its manifestoes. 1 have 
drawn the title for these brief remarks from one 1 had a hand 
in drafting. It said in this connedion, "we have set out to efTec- 
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tively contest those viskxis of the worid that assume or lake for 
granted the inevitability and indefinite duratkxi of the class and 
colonial oppression thai has marked Puerto Rico's history." In 
the ensuing years we have learned to keep the racism and sex- 
ism that a^ an integral part of those systems of subordinatk)n 
very explicitly in the foreground of our concern. 

Rather than attempt a critique of these fine papers in the 
few minutes I have been allocated, I would like to offer some 
sidelights on a few of the issues raised from a Puerto Rican or 
Latino pcrspedive. Gordon and Rolkxk pose a crucial ques- 
tion at the outset. How is it that the system of knowledge 
produak)n in the U.S. has served us so poorly' The answer, 
as they make clear, is complex and far from fiilly settled. A 
presumptive universalizing from the Western European expe- 
rience, and that of its new world extensions, is part of the 
pidure as is a dogged racialism that ukes on changing scien- 
tific garb as paradigm shifts occur In additbn, the shaky epis- 
temological underpinnings of competing weak paradigms 
give free rein to the ecleaictsm, empiricism and ad hoc theo- 
ri7ing that prevails in U.S social science 

Prof Wilkerson trains her critical guns rmre directly on 
the university itself. Are United States universities today 
places where the project of overturning self-defeating visbns 
of ourselves can be sensibly and u.sefully advanced' Is any- 
thing going on there that has to do with our social advance 
or eventual liberation The challenge, she asserts, is not just 
to wheedle a sheltered space in the academy in which to 
muse on our tribulations, but to become aaive agents in the 
transformation of teaching, research and cultural productbn. 
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Ethnic Research Tasks 

The day-lcxlay pursuit of these goals necessarily lakes on 
a more prosaic cast. At CUNTs Center for Puerto Rican 
Studies, where I have worked for some fifteen years, much 
energy in the h ginning years went into ihree broad tasks. 
Summarily slated these include; 

• Setting the record straight; that is, countering stereo- typ- 
kal representations of our past and present condition. 

• Filling in the hislorkal record; that is, bringing into view 
submerged or neglected features and events in the pro- 
cess of the incorporation of our peoples into the life of 
this country. 

• Documenting the particularities of the modes of entry, par- 
ticipalion and partial integration into U.S. society that set 
off our experience from that of other natkxial origin popu- 
lations. 

That undertaking is far from complete, but we derive a 
number of key lessons for upcoming research from the past fif- 
teen years of inquiry and reflection. The claim thai the cuting 
edge of U.S. social science and the related search for policy 
aliemaliveswill for the near future center on the issue of racial- 
ly stigmatized and other disadvantaged groups has now to be 
taken seriously.^ Our experience and present condition is not 
moa usefully construed as a record of deviations, misfires and 
shortWls in recapilulaiing or trying to catch up with the accom- 
plishments of nrKxe advanced social groups. In faa, that record 
contains crucial insights into the sustaining dynamic and prob- 
able future course of U.S. society as a whole. Therefore, our 
research mission cannot be to simply replicate established 
research schema on a namowed scale. We are called rather to 
generate theory and research insimments appropriate to an 
emergent vision of our changmg placement within the larger 
society. We now know that the complex of social forces 
restruauring global and intranational relations manifest them- 
selves in particularly revealing ways within those social spaces 
in whkrh our presence is most concentrated. 

Getting back to Prof. Wilkerson's preoccupations with the 
manifest levels of alienation in university life. Over these 
years we have gained considerable experience in collective 
work, in breaking down the individualistic, competitive, and 
hierarchical habits and simctures of the institutions within 
which we function. At the Centro this praaice has been most 
successful in group decision making, especially with regard 
to basic principles and broad priorities. It has also been par- 
tially realized in group study and research, in writing for pub- 
lication and in matters of group evaluation and individual 
accountability. Tnis approach has given more uneven results 
in efforts lo maintain stable ties to community constituencies 
and to activate timely invoivement from that source at critical 
junctures. Our ability to project this experience outward to 
other quarters of the university has been minimal. 
A Framework for Scholarship 

Finally, a few words on a mailer raised only in passing in 
the paper by Gordon and Rollock. They venture the idea that 



consWerably more iniragroup or "klfographic* research rruy 
be necessary before comparative studies can prove produc- 
tive. At the Centro we have taken what imy be a middle 
course on this matter. From the outset we have sought to 
esublish operative linkages witn scholars studying groups 
occupying structurally cognate positions in U.S. society. In 
fza, in 1972, during the process of the Ccntro's formation, we 
mounted a first exercise of this kind ki Stanford University. A 
seminar, organized by students and faculty, was designed to 
permit the simultaneous exploration of a variety of 
issues— questions of theory, method, research praaice and the 
political uses of intelleaual work. The multinatk>nal and mul- 
tiethnic composkion of the group was an essential ingredient. 
A primary purpose was to provkle politically concerned stu- 
dents and professors of diverse origins (in this instance chiefly 
Latin Americans, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans and African 
Americans) an opportunity to explore the possibility of csub- 
lishing a common framework for the analysis of inequality 
and dependence among and within nations. Recent Latin 
American formulatkxis conceming deperniency were taken as 
a point of departure. The aim was a critkad assessment Ci the 
historical scope of these concepts, the range of national and 
sub-national situations covered by them and the extenskxis of 
the economic slruaures and processes described in them into 
other aspects of social organization. A further question raised 
was whether within the framework of such a seminar a m»»ch 
desired reconneawn of theory, research methods and sociai 
relevance could be partially achieved in social science training 
especially for minority and Third World students and faculty^ 
Over the years we have found many ways, formal and 
informal, to reproduce this combinatwn or format, convening 
mixed groups of young minority graduate students and facul- 
ty to address common problems of theory, method and 
research praaice. Extended summer institutes in 1980 and 
1982 helped to enlarge and consolidate these networks. 
Every Centro research task force is expeded to aaivate and 
nurture linkages of this kind as an integral part of the imple- 
mentation of any research project. Beginning in 1982 we 
have been able to give this endeavor institulk)nal fonm with 
respect to Chkano researchers through ihc aealKMi of the 
Inter UniversUy Project Jbr Latino Research (lUP) . 

lUP's short history and current aaiviiies are described in 
The lUP Report Through working groups that are natwnal in 
scope and open to researchers and institutwns concerned with 
all Latin-origin populations in the U.S., we are in the process of 
developing an integrated researcn capability ihat is national in 
reach yet sensitive to the particularities of each Latino sub- 
group as well as the regional contexts that shape iheir place- 
ment in U.S. society. Research on this scale is now under way 
on Latino social mobility in the post-war perkxl, on labor mar- 
ket participation in the course of ongoing economic restructur- 
ing, and on political attitudes and behavior. Projects on culture, 
oral history, health, language and educatkxi are currently being 
generated by working parties under the lUP umbrella. A num- 
ber of leadership, graduate training and faculty development 
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programs arc also in place. We arc now in a posilion to 
explore more seriously the possibflity of linkups with groups 
such as the Cooperative Research Network in Black Studies, 
whose dircaor panknpoted in a recer* lUP forum. 1 am hope- 
ful that this coming together at Stony Brook may seed some 
such effort to unify the intellectual work and the training 
endeavors that are our common concern. 
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Wilkerson has done an excellent job of presenting some 
of the problems and challenges facing minority scholars as 
we attempt to excel (survive?) in the academk: enterprise. 
Incorporatirig some personal experiences. Wilkerson provides 
a candid assessment of the dangerous path through the halls 
of the academy on the way to the sanctity of the Ivory Tower. 
Despite differences in our ethnic backgrounds and disci- 
plines, 1 share many of her experiences and views on minor- 
ity scholarship. However, 1 disagree with some of her conclu- 
sions and recommendations, and offer my response as a 
friendly addendum. 

Minority Scholars 

Prtsswres Jbr Co$tf&rmity 1 agree that the acad'^my can 
be likened to an elite social dii> in whkii membership is nxxe 
of a privilege than a right. Wilkerson does an excellent job of 
outlining the difficulties associated with heavy reliance on the 
peer review system for tenure and promotions decisions. 
Certainly, our survival as scholars hinges on the evaluations of 
our mainstream colleagues. 1 also concur that much of what is 
deemed accepubie scholarship is determined by mainstream 
cultural forces, aixi even the most Ulenied minority scholar is 
pressured to work within the conventional parameters of his or 
her discipline. Those who have deviated subsUntially from 
mainstream intellectual culture have generally experienced dif- 
ficulties at tenure arxl promolkxi time. In short, there is enor- 
mous pressure to conform and "go with the flow." 

A relevant point not made by Wilkerson concerns the 
nature and extent of our acceptance as minority scholars by 
mainstream colleagues. Most minority scholars are not grant- 
ed true collegial equality. Indeed, attitudes reflecting 
tokenism and palronizalton abound among our mainstream 
colleagiJes, and even those of us who have achieved a 
respectable level of professional distinction within main- 
stream academic circles are seen more as oddities and fluke 
occurrences than examples of what other ethnic minorities 
couki do. 

And Me 'locHty In fact, it is my personal observatbn 
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that the "system" actually encourages and rewards mediocrity 
among minority scholars for the mere reason of ensuring our 
second-class standing as academk:s. The most adaptive and 
ostensibly successful minority scholars are those who publish 
enough to JUy above water and do not question the legitima- 
cy of mainstream academk: procedures and rituals. Such an 
informal polky provkles an outward eppearance of ethnk: 
diversity among the faculty while protecting the academy 
against change. 

Surprisingly, Wilkerson does not elaborate on the kJentifi- 
caiion and development of minority scholars. What can we 
do to increase the number of ulented ethnk: minorities who 
decide to pursue academk: careers? We are all familiar with 
the formal path through whk:h one enters the academk: pro- 
fesskMi: gain admisston to a graduate program, complete 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree, compete aiccessfully for a 
leniure-track positk>n, and climb the ladder. As most of you 
know, it's never quite that simple. 

The Sekctkm Process truth is that the seleakxi pro- 
cess for membership in the exclusive academk: professwn 
involves a great deal of unartKulated, infomul evaluatwn. 
Moreover, I believe thai screening and seleakni surt long 
before the initial academk: appointment, let alone the tenure 
evaluation. In fad, preliminary decisKMis about who should 
and who should not be encouraged to pursue an academk: 
career are actually made at the undergraduate level. This is 
precisely the time when ulented mainstream students are 
kieniified and groomed for admlssk>n to the finest graduate 
programs to work with preeminent scholars. These indivklu- 
als are given the inskle track advantage right from the 5Urt. 
Hence, at a time when many high-potential minority students 
are still deckling on an academk: major, the initial screening 
of the likely heirs to the academk: esute has already sUrted! 

Such a comprehensive, yet informal, selectk)n process, 
coupled with a lack of quality publk: school preparation of 
minority students, leads to a bleak prognosis for inaeasing 
the represenution of ethnic minorities among the faculty 
ranks of -our colleges and universities. Even in states with 
very subsuniial minority populations, minority faculty pres- 
ence barely reaches the token level. To remedy the problem 
we must launch comprehensive minority ulent klentificatkxi 
and devek)pmeni programs. In testinxMiy I delivered recently 
before the Commisskm to Review the Master Plan for Higher 
education in the Sute of California on behalf of the Tomas 
Rivera Center, I made the following recommendation for 
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increasing the production of Hispanic scholars: 

We must design and implemeni a system for the 
early identification of Hispanic students with talent and 
the potential for growth, and we must provide an aca- 
demic environment which pronK)tes development of 
this basic talent and transforms potential into substan- 
tive achievemeni. (Garza, 1987) 

Minority Scholarship 

Tbe Challenge of Revision Turning to the issue of 
•minority scholarship" and its lack of accepubility within the 
mainstream academic arena, I agree generally with 
Wilkerson's depktion of the unique and inherently problem- 
atic dilemma with whkii most minority scholars have been 
confronted: Conduct research which fits well within conven- 
tional disciplinary boundaries and become a modestly suc- 
cessful academk: or conduct cause-driven research aimed at 
redressing past injustice against oppressed groups and jeopar- 
dize your academic career. Because most of us decided to 
pursue academic careers in the late 60's and 7(ys, motivated 
by a desire to rectify fallacious depictions of our ethnic 
grojps in the humanities and social sciences, some of our 
early research had an "axe-grinding" flavor to it. In some 
ways, o»jr personal mission was to challenge the theoretical 
frameworks and methodologies used by mainstream 
researchers. As I have noted elsewhere (Garza & Lipion, 
1978; 1982; 1984), the bulk of the early social science 
research on minority groups is based on inappropriate or 
invalkl paradigms. In the case of social psychology, for exam- 
ple, the use of culturally inappropriate psychological mea- 
sures was quite widespread. The common practice was to 
compare ethnic minorities to Anglo-Amerk:ans using main- 
stream measures. Of course, minorities did not fare well. 

To say the least, it was not easy to publish work which 
refuted long-standing research conclusions about minority 
groups. I am sure most of us can exchange honor stories 
about our dealings with unsympathetk: mainstream journal 
editors and reviewers. This Tvas a rather difTicult course to 
take, bucking the system all the way. 

Yet did we really have a choice in the matter? I think not. 
To abandon our quest for social justkre would have been a 
direct beuayal of the psychk: energy whk:h enabled us to 
endure the personal stress and financial hardship of graduate 
school. In other words, we o^ved it to ourselves, and to our 
eihnk: groups, to pursue con:roversial research in order to 
rectify widespread misconceptions in the humanities and 
social science literature about ethnic mifx)rity groups. 

Fortunately, the situation has changed significantly in 
recent years, and budding minority scholar, can benefit from 
the road paved by the old "workhorses." Within the social 
sciences, for example, there is now a sufficient and diversi- 
fied body of literature by established minority scholars. 
Specifically, within the field of psychology, the pioneering 
work of individuals like the late George Sanchez and Alfredo 



Casuneda and, more contemporarily, Amado Padilla and 
Manuel Ramirez III provkle excellent thcorcikal and meihod- 
ok)gical akematives for the psychological study of Hispanics. 
In other words, considerable progress has been nude, a 
point not stressed adequately by Wiikeison. The challenge 
now before us is to increase the number of minority scholars, 
particularly in research^iented universities. 

Why Underrepresentationf If minority scholars no 
k)nger have as many obstacles as their predecessors, then why 
is our represenutkxi among college and university faculties so 
spajse? The reasons arc much more subtle and complicated 
than Wilkerson suggests. To start, despite our efforts to roman- 
tk:ize the glory days back in the late 60's and early T^s when 
most minorities were motivated by a quest for social justkre, 
elhnk: minorities in the present decade are not as willing to 
sacrifice individual material gains to pursue the tong and diffi- 
cult path leading to a successful academic career. By the way, 
this is consistent wkh trends within the mainstream population 
as wellj in fact, as noted recently, particularly in The Cbrmicle 
cf Higher Education, an increasing number of ulented main- 
stream college students are choosing financially rewarding 
opportunities within the private sector over academic careers. 

Tbe long Term How can we overcome this apparent 
lack of interest in academic careers? The only long-term solu- 
tion 1 can propose is early exposure to the thrills and rewards 
of schdariy pursuits. In the past 12 years I have developed 
and administered several special programs designed to moti- 
vate and prepare minority undergraduate students for aca- 
demk: careers. While I can point to several success stories, I 
have reached the conclusion that the identification of talented 
minaity students must occur much earlier. I believe we have 
to look 20 years ahead, and sUrt devek>ping future minority 
scholars at the elemenUry and preschool levels. It is during 
this eariy formative period that ulented minority students 
should be identified and given every opportunity to devetop 
their talent and acquire an insatiable appetite for leamir^ and 
the pursuit of scholarship. 
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RESPONSE 

Charlotte Hcth (Cherokee) 
Director 

American Indian Program 
Cornell University 

While my field is ethnomusicolcoy, a discipline that cross- 
es music, anthropology, dance, and ethnic studies, I have 
decided not to focus just on enihnomusicology, but first on 
the arts in general and 5econd on the opportunities and 
needs for and of Indian scholars. In music, and particulaiiy in 
ethnomusicology, we judge a colleague in terms of perfor- 
mance and aeaiive contributions as well as scholarship. The 
field of ethnomusicology seeks to combine all aspeds of a 
well-rounded performer and scholar. 

Why do we need minority scholars in the arts' We need 
them for the same reasons we require them in other 
fields— only more so. The arts, along with literature and lan- 
guage, are what distinguish us from our fellows and from the 
mainstream culture. Folk and traditional arts, in particular, 
allow us to be aeative within the norms of our own cultures 
without adhering to unyielding standards of artistic expres- 
sion imposed by outsiders. We do not need to be prima bal- 
lerinas or prima donnas to be important. 

The folk and traaitional arts of America's ethnic groups are 
time-tested and ongoing aaivities. music, dance, song, poet- 
ry, drama, tales, crafts, games and pastimes, visual ^epresen- 
utions, oratory, and rituals. The particular ways these artistic 
traditions are expressed serve to identify and symbolize the 
people who originated them. They make visible and audible 
the stylistic and cultural variety that charaaerizes life m the 
United States and makes it an adventure in human under- 
sunding. (See also Folk Arts brochure. National Endowment 
for the Arts.) 

Scholarsnlp in Folk & Traditional Arts 

Academically, minority scholars in the folk and traditional 
arts have several advantages. While they may not always 
speak the native languages of their ancestors, they may be 
skilled in another type of Inguage— the lai^uagc of the 
insider. Knowing how to interpret information transmitted 
through example, parable, symbolism, understatement or 
exaggeration may be a greater skill then understanding the 
Western direa method of linear discourse After experiencing 
a lifetime of joking and shared experiences based on stereo- 
types (Indians always get blamed for ram), the minority 
scholar is prepared for a kind of field work that goes far 
beyond participant-observation It would seem clear that 
members of the same societies as the musicians, dancers, 
artists, storytellers, and so f^rth would understand the art form 
and the artistic process better than outsiders. Also, s/he might 
derive personal, as well as professional, satisfaction from doc- 
umenting, preserving, and sharing hi&^her own culture. 



The arguments against minority scholars' studying their 
own groups usually point to a possible lack of objeaivity. 
However, it is just as reasonable to argue that the bulk of the 
educational system in Europe and America centers around 
"White Studies," in ihi guise of humanities, philosophy, 
world civilization, music history, and so on. Moreover, a 
minority scholar with a good research design and the requi- 
site skills should be able to do a good job, regardless of cul- 
tural proximity to the subjea matter. And subjeaivily is not 
always bad. Indeed, an inskle view may help the researcher 
by providing a set of aesthelk: aiteria to judge quality in the 
art form and Uiithfulness in the interviews with the artists. 
(See also Heth 1982: 5-6) 

Minority researchers and teachers with good aedentials 
are needed nationwide in colleges of fine arts, museums, 
national, sute, and local arts agencies, Indian Uibal govern- 
ments, urban and grassroots community organizations, and 
schools. Whether they choose academic careers in research 
universities or applied careers in arts management, sensitivity 
to cultural issues and high research standards must be main- 
Uined. Conversely ' i as important that we not be trapped 
into doing research ,asi within our ethnic boundaries. 1 know 
a Chinese-American ethnomusicdogist born on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation whose area of expertise is African music 
Vt'hv not? if an area of study is important in its own right, it 
should attraa scholars from all ethnic groups. 

Trends, I^eeds, and Problems 
in American Indian Scholarship 

In 1961, Susan Guyette and I began a needs assessment 
for American Indian Higher Education funded by F.I.P.S.E. 
Published in 1985, the study had many parts; I can touch 
only a few here. One of the major pwrts of our survey was an 
assessment of institutional cooperation. We had 107 academic 

Respondents to Heth end Guyette Survey 

TABLE 1 by Institution Type 



Type- 
Two year college 
Four year college 



Percent 

29.9 
30.9 



University (M A highest degree available) 1 4 0 
University (Ph D highest degree available) 25.2 

•(N=107) 

TABLE 2 by Major Source of Institutional Support 



Source Support' 

State 

Private 

Federal 

•(N=107) 



Percent 

67.3 
19.6 
13.1 
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rrspondcnls ro our questionnaire, primarily counselors and 
adminisualors. Tables 1 and 2 show the types of instHufions 
responding and their major sources of support. 

Recruitment of Faculty for American Indian Studies as 
shown in Table 3 reflects a critical area. In rating their institu- 
tions on cooperation in these areas, the respondents chose 
■poor" 28% of the time and not applicable 21.5% * the i ime, 
perhaps a more telling figure philosophially. 

Table 4, presenting a rating of institutional cooperation in 
Hecruiimeni of American :rdian Studies/Alaskan Native 
Facuily in Any Discipline," reveals an even lesser degree of 
cooperation. The four-year institutions— four-year college, 
University (M.A. highest), and University (Ph.D. 
highest)-~'reported pofjr cooperation for 54%, 66.7% and 
74 1% respeaively. (See also Guyette and Heth 1985: 8-19.) 

Keeping in mind that what we surveyed is not the "pool" 
of qualified faculiy available but the perception of insiiiuiion- 
al cooperation, then we can infer low morale or^ the part of 
those facuily members, counselors, and administrators sur- 
veyed who are seeking colleagues and role models for their 
students. Since Indian programs, with their interdisciplinary, 
holistic approaches to education, tend to differ from the 
mainstream academic curriculum, their goals and objeaives 
need to be spelled oul even more dearly than those for disci- 
plinary programs such as .Mnerican literature, history, political 
science, etc., that are well esublished. If the institutions do 
not have a policy to hire and retain Indian faculty and profes- 
sional suff, then it follows logically that tney will also not be 
able to recruit and retain Indian students who might become 
future scholars and professionals. 

The area of "Research Funds for American Indiar Studies" 
(Table 5) refleas a high indication of "poor" institutional 
cooperation. While many insiKuiions are eager to develop 
courses on American Indian topics, fewer are contributing 
support for research leading to textual materials incorporating 
greater cultu/al 5^nsitivKy and accuracy. Money for American 
Indiaii research is also an importar*' Tador indicating the gen 
eral support level for minouiy U^. ^y. Recmitment of faculty 
IS but one limKed indicator ^ . encouragement, whereas coof> 
craiion in the rorm ot search support reflects institutional 
altitudes toward long-term faculty development. 

In higher education we face issues of research and cur- 
riculum development, inier-institutional cooperation (particu- 
larly for faculty exchange), faculty sensitivity cr lack of sensi- 
tivity, fuiding alternatives and goal selling in American 
Indian studies programs. All Indian studies programs jtnd 
scholars teaching Indian content courses need curricular 
materials All need journal articles that express an Indian 
point of view, and all need Indian faculty who are serious 
scholars with leadership poienlial. If Indian studies programs 
an' . Indian content courses are to succeed in the eirreni 
"Back to Basics" movement, they must be of the highest qual- 
ity The issues we are disc ^ssing will insure that quality with- 
out sacrificing integrity 



Developing Faculty, 
Cooununlty and «\esearch 

Indian scholars arxl scholars ti Indian studies need forums 
to bring them together on a regular basis. Symposia that 
incorporate "planned controversy" or, in more common 
rhetoric, present "opposing or differing points of view" can 
garner extramural support funds. 

Getting people together is perhaps the most important 
agenda of all such mcaings. The frequent isolation of Indian 
scholars, scattered ihroughour the universities and colleges of 
the nation, wearing their \ firmaiive action" blankets and 
beaded "tenure track" shoes, serving on muiiuarious commit- 
tees and conducting research little understood by their col- 
leagues, is a serious problem. If wc could get them to address 
topics of interest to Indian students and community members 
as well as to scholars, then we would be dl*5seminaiing infor- 
mation where it could do the most good while simuluneously 
presenting role models. If we could get government and indus- 
try involved as well, then maybe we could raise consciousness, 
influence policy and help peof ? ,o solve problems. If the 
results were published, cunicular materials would result. 

Topics Other topics for research and cun-iculum develof> 
ment are Indian identity and world view, economic survivil, 
education, heakh and medical services, sovereignly and tribal 
governrr.enls. The emphasis should be on appiied research of 
direa benefit to the Indian ai-dience. For example, university 
research findings on specific topics could be disseminated 
through summer institutes for training classroom teachers. 

Ideas for research in the arts, both applied and basic, 
would Arise fro^ti A.T.Giig academic scholars, traditional Indian 
artists, crafts^nen, and elders on such topics as: American lit- 
erature and contemporary American Indian writers; the ethics 
of documenting, preserving, and sharing Ame^'can Indian 
culture; the ethics of conducting research on sacred iradi- 
tioiis, value changes in Indian art; and the leadership roles of 
American Indian museums in displaying Indian Culture. 

In looking at land tenure, sovereignty, and energy inde- 
pendence, we should convene tribal leaders, government 
officials, lawyers, scholars, technicians, energy developers, 
and students. We must look at the roles cultural values play 
in the land and energy development process and the socio- 
economic consequences of resource development of all kinds 
for Native Americans. 

As the issues raised in the symposia become increasingly 
imporunt, the tribal leaders who listen can become proactive 
and take the time to plan systematically .or economic devel- 
opment rather than remaining reactive and responding hastily 
to demands by industry and Indian and non-Indian 
entrepreneurs Indian scholars should be those people whose 
shared wisdom will help determine future Indian polky and 
solutions to problems. 

Scholarship and the Community Some of the issues 
addressed at this Stony Brcok conference were not ii^cludcd 
in our survey retention, promotion, recognition of minoniy 
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TABLES 

Rating of Institutional Cooperation - Recruttment of Faculty for American Indian Studies* 





2 Year 


4 Year 


Univ. 


1 IrvK/ 

Univ. 


» OT 




College 


College 


M.A. 


Ph.D. 


Total 


PxcdIlAnt 


18.8% 


18.2% 


13.3% 


14.8% 


16.8% 




12 5% 


21.2% 


6.7% 


11.1% 




Average 


18.8% 


18.2% 


13.3% 


18.5% 


17.8% 


Poor 


18.8% 


21.2% 


40.0% 


40.7% 


28.0% 


No Response 


3.1% 


3.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


1.9% 


Not Applicable 


28.1% 


18.2% 


26.7% 


14.8% 


21.5% 


N 


32 


33 


15 


27 


107 



'Percentages represent column totals unless otherwise indicated. 



lions where they can find colleagues), many opportunities are 
missed. And no reputable institution publishes articles or 
books, even from its own fiacjity, without soliciting com- 
menis from outside readers. It would be counterproductive to 
avoid ihe^e outlets just beause they are in house. 

Another consideration is that other minority scholars and 
community members look to institutions with strong research 
and publications programs for textual materials and current 
research findings. Minority scholars seern to feel an obligation 
to let their research become known by their own people. I 
wonder whether journals of 'doubtful quality* cited in certain 
tenure reviews have been deemed doubtful because they 
come from minority programs or minority-run universities. 

Euro- American not tons of categorization do not always rk 
the work of minority scholars, instead, mere holistic studies 
sometimes lead to new ideas about old topK s. For example, 
patronage in music reminds most people of European courts. 
However, wealthy and royal persons in West Africa extend 
their patronage and enhance their prestige by sponsoring 
musicians, beer parties, etc. These imporUnt people are 
obliged to supply entertainment for their constituents by 
virtue of their posittons. This concept of "sharing the wealth" 
differs from the Western idea. The attendees at these events 
similarly serve as patrons because they vcrif/ social and per- 
(ormance norms through their complex interaclton with the 
sponsors. The potlatches of Northwest Coast Indians and the 
"give-aways" of Plains Indians serve much the same function. 

Sometimes minority scholars are aiticized because of their 
methodology. Gordon and Rollock point out (pp.S-9) that 
new paradignr« may be needed, and I believe that methodol- 
ogy need not be transparent. Conceptual frameworks among 
ethnic groups rray be outlined in parables and mythic con- 
cepts, not tenets of "world view." For example, social science 
methods are not always appropriate in dealing wtth muskral 
topks. It is quite common for eihnomuskx)logists to eschew 



faculty. I do believe that there are still opportunities for 
minority scholars of high intellectual achievement to succeed 
as professors without being co-opted by the system and lor- 
ing their connections to their constituencies. But some of us 
also need to be jdministrators and policy makers as well as 
scholars. For those in administratton, the connections both to 
the university and to the community are crucial. 

In kx>king back, we revisit the tremendous struggles most 
of us have experienced in order to gamer degrees and 
tenure. In looking forgvard we see i*^at we now have rol- 
leagues to help us and our younger students. 

PubHaUion issues Whiic minority scholars have been 
aitkrized for publishing many of their worics at host institu- 
ti' s or in minorlt)' journals, these research results should not 
be ignored in the tenure and promolton committee's deliber- 
ations. Grants from minority or ethnic studies programs sup- 
porting schdariy work frequently require that the sponsoring 
program be given first refusal on the manuscript. Similarly, 
specialized publkattons programs seek out minority scholars 
to address partkular issues Here our small numbers work 
against us. Perhaps these programs and publiattons units 
have esublished priorities for including minority scholars, 
and if the particular faculty member docs not contribute, 
those issues will not be covered. Frequently, a seni'X minor- 
ity scholar in one of these proj^rams will ask a juntor scholar 
to collaborate, mking it hard for him/her to refuse the 
opportunity. Publicaltons are sometimes solicited from the 
minority scholar by a prestigious school, and then, partly on 
the strength of that pu^^''cation, the minority researcher is 
asked to join the faculty at the school. This confuses the in- 
house/out-of-house perceptton of the work. 

Also, opportunities l^t publishing in small fields, such as 
etnnomuskx)l(^, various area studies, and ethnk: studies, are 
few. If one eschews one's own institutton (supposing that 
minority scholars, like other scholars, are attracted to institu- 
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TABLE 4 

Rcllr>g of institutional Cooperation — 

Recruitment of American Indian Studies/Alasican Native Faculty in any Discipline* 





2 Year 


4 Year 


Univ. 


Univ. 


%0f 




College 


College 


M.A. 


Pti.D. 


Total 


Excellent 


25.0% 


9.1% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


10.3% 


Good 


3.1% 


0.0% 


13.3% 


11.1% 


5.6% 


Averoge 


25.0% 


18.2% 


6.7% 


14.8% 


17.8% 


Poor 


31.3% 


54.5% 


66.7% 


74.1% 


54.2% 


No Response 


0.0% 


9.1% 


6.7% 


0.0% 


3.7% 


Not Applicable 


15.6% 


9.1% 


6.7% 


0.0% 


8.4% 


N 


32 


33 


15 


27 


107 



*Percer*iges represent column totals unless otherwise indicated. 



self-cons< iousness in iheir methodology and not lo reveal 
intimate details of interviews. Also populations are rarely 
sampled in a statistical manner, but rather musical ideas and 
performance practices are elicited from individuals. In true 
participant-observer fashion one talks to and plays with musi- 
cians and community members. 

Performance ScbolarsMp Again, using the arts for my 
example, I would like to talk about performance and scholar- 
ship. People studying performance in the rns in this country, 
unlike those in many other countries, are often seen as 
marginal by mainstream academo Many of them work in 
isolatk>n, at night, or in unsavory atmospheres. Judging paint- 
ings, sculptures, or performances is not a science; even criti- 
cism in the arts is inexact, politk^d and trendy In the perfor- 



mance sphere, a muskal scholar may be required to compose 
or arran[,e the music, transcribe music from recordings, 
rehearse the muskrians, and finally condua the performances. 
Judging a scholar's output on records, vkieo, or movies can be 
as proHematk: asthat of performance. Fieldwork, seleaion of 
artists and pieces, conskleratk>n of the audience, arrangement 
or editing of a record, vkieo, or movie, conceptual and te< ini- 
cal control are all parts of scholarship a id aeativity. 

For the Future 

Indian and other minority scholars and students must not 
be satisfied with temporary appointments and experimental 
programs on university campuses bn» must strive for perma- 
nent infiltration of the disciplines, t)ringing their unkjue per- 



TABLE5 

Rcrt^ng of Institutional Cooperation — Research Funds for Annerican Indian Studies* 





2 Year 


4 Year 


Univ. 


Univ. 


%0f 




College 


College 


M.A. 


Pti.D. 


Total 


Excellent 


0.0% 


0.0% 


6.7% 


11.1% 


3.7% 


Good 


0.0% 


3.0% 


6.7% 


18.5% 


6.5% 


Average 


18.8% 


12.1% 


13.3% 


11.1% 


14.0% 


Poor 


40.6% 


63.6% 


40.0% 


44.4% 


48.6% 


No Response 


0.0% 


6.1% 


6.7% 


0.0% 


2.8% 


Not Applicable 


40.6% 


15.2% 


26.7% 


14.8% 


24.3% 


N 


32 


33 


15 


27 


107 



•Percentages represent column totals unless otherwise indicated. 
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spectives to ihe forefrortt. New methods for judging achieve- 
ment, ranking scholarship, rewarding service, and nurturing 
students and colleagues must be developed. Educating our 
colleagues about us has always been our burden and chal- 
lenge. Now we and they must aa. 

Regular FeUowsbtps In the talks about admissions and 
mentoring this morning, an allusion was made to minority 
fellowships. While I support raising more money for fellow- 
ships, I think we need to work with our institutions to make 
sure that minont^' students are also awarded ^^ular, depan- 
menul fellowships and teaching assistaniships. These close 
associations with faculty as either research or teaching assis- 
tants are an important part of graduate training W^^n minori- 
ties are perceived by the faojlty as having a special pot of 
money, the faculty may give all regular assisunlships to non- 
minonties, effedively seleaing out the minority students. 

Ethnic Content To get ethnk: studies entrenched in the 
universities, we must infiltrate the academy. Courses with eth- 
nic content can be developed and housed in almost all arts, 
humanities, and social science departments Professional 
schools such as business, education, and social work certain- 
ly need our help in addressing minaity concerns. 

Disciplinary Stereotypes One cither problem that has 



not been addressed in much of the literature is the idea that 
•you are what you study." In music if you study scKalled 
"high art" music, it may imply that you are a belter scholar 
than someone who studies tribal, folk, or popular music. In 
the same sense, scientists may be considered by some to be 
intellectually superior to humanities scholars because of the 
mystiques associated with their disciplines. People of color 
may be pushed into studying exclusively within their own 
ethnic boundaries by well-meaning professors and may teach 
in hyphenated disciplines for the rest of their lives. 

If we are to liberate (m the words of Gordon and Dubois) 
the curriculum and our minority colleagues, we have to 
expand the boundaries of our disciplines and convince our 
non-minority colleagues to do so as well. 
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RESPONSE 

A. Charlene McDennott 

Provost 

City College of the City University of New YorK 

I'll begin with a note of thanks to Ms. Wilkerson whose 
draft paper is the point of departure for the first part of my 
commentary Her presentation abounds with examples of 
revisionist literary and historical studies, especially those by 
contemporary black scholars, while at the same time she 
alludes to the significance and transforming power of works 
by Native American and Hispanic researchers in these and 
other humanisik: fields So rich a col'age of examples itself 
contributes to strengthening the case for making 
available— both inside and beyond the Academy— a broader 
range of moral and intellectual options. 

If ar- ironk: aside be permitted, the same case is made by 
Allan Bloom in hi^ The Closing (/ the American Mtnd^, the 
irony residing in the fact that Bloom exemplifies, in the spin- 
ning out of his own observations and opinions, the very 
closed-mindedness he essays to expose and castigate. As 
Martha Nussbaum^ so aptly says in her excellent review of 
Bloom's book "I have rarely seen such a cogent, though inad- 
vertent, argument for m?king the study of non- Western civi- 
lization"; an important part of the university curriculum " (I 
could not agree more wholeheartedly!) Nussbaum goes on to 
make nunifest Bloom's "contemptuous ipnorance" of tradi- 
tions other than the Western and his consequent seicaion of 
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"certain texts over others of equal intrinsic worth for reasons 
having to do with fashion and prejudkre." Bloom's advice 
inevitably culminates in a curricular model and a philosophy 
of education "not informed by concern for the diverse needs 
of divert ? groups of students."^ 

And yet, sad to say, Bloom's book is not merely symfh 
tomatic of our times, it is emblematic— pcx\\2ips the cultural 
symbol par excellence of the intelledual and spiritual atmo- 
sphere of Reagan's America, to judge from its having occu- 
pied the number one position on the New York Times Best 
Seller List for several weeks and from the plethora of warm 
critical acclaim it has received 

In fart, Ms. Nussbaum's review is all but unique in the 
consistently negative tone of its assessments Thus the need 
for the present conference, and for the climate and endeavors 
It purports to promote are dramatkrally underscored, directly 
by our speakers this afternoon, obhquely by Allan Bloom, 
William Bennett and company, and statistically by the spate 
of disturbing data on retrogression in minority student and 
faculty recruitment efforts, on retention failures, on the perva- 
siveness of "pipeline" problem,s within public and private 
educational institutions alike, etc. 

Indeed, the growing seriousness of the situation has 
evoked a great many responses (including those of all the 
panelists assembled here today), which vary enormously 
to the originality, practicality and specificity of their analyses 
and prescribed str^Uegies Given the limitations of tirtie, I'll 
m^^ntion just a few of those whkrh have had the most pro- 
found impirt on my own scholarly and administrative think- 
ing and p.annmg in this regard; this in the hope of stimulat- 
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ing further and deeper dialogue during the question and 
answer session immediately following. 

In particular, I found provocatively useful a recent issue of 
Change^ which contains, inter alia, some well developed 
and comprehensive procedures and praaices for improving 
advising, counselling, testing and support services; for maxi- 
mizing educational opportunities for minority students by 
evolving more aeative bridge programs; and for devising 
coaching courses for test-taking skills, orientation programs, 
faculty mentoring programs, value-added teaching philoso- 
phies and improved data compilation techniques. 

Useful Approaches 

On another, but obviously closely related, level the creat- 
ing of a nation-wide organization for black faculty^ , and the 
refinanent of an Afro-certric undersunding of black experi- 
ence" provide grounds for optimism in their promise of 
counter balance respectively, to well-entrenched "main- 
stream" faculty networks and to the prevailing Euro-centrism 
of too many of our critical and hermeneutic efforts. 

Still another item of potential interest whose scope is also 
national: in my capacity as Dean-in-Residence for the 
VC^hington based CouncO of Graduate Schools, shortly before 
I took the positk)n as Provost at City College, I was (gratifying- 
ly) involved in a task force on Minority Graduate Educatk)n, 
from which emerged some very concrete recommendatk)ns. 
One of the most interesting of these was the aeating of a CGS 
Minority Graduate Deanship>-inResidence, "minority* in the 
1 sense of the positkjn's being open exclusively to a qualified 
person of color, and not in the sense that the range of the 
duly chosen person's activities were to be limited to minority 
issues and concerns. The impact of this new Eteanship-in- 
Residence in amelkjrating the climate in whk:h minority grad- 
uate faculty and students function is already clearly dis- 
cernible. Too, a congeries of unpublished materials (including 
some of my own) aired by some of my fellow Provosts at a 
recent "Urban 13" meeting in Philadelphia and centered on 
improving our respeaive stale polky environments so as to 
promote the increase of underrtpresented students and facul- 
ty members, was also somewhat helpful, but I would wel- 
come your input in this crucial area. 

Next, on a more personal note, I might add that City 
College's Core Curriculum has been fashioned with a great 
deal of sensitivity to the need to transcend Euro-centrk: con- 
cerns and, though the jury is still out (since this is the first 
year of our Core's implemenution). thus far it seems to be 
succeeding admirably. 

To give one final example, we at City College have bene- 
fited from the creating of several pedagogical models 
Foremost among 'hese is the development of a mentoring 
model for educating the next generatk)n of college teach- 
ers—this, with its special focus on inaeasing the nurr ber of 
minority professors— was awarded substantial funding by the 
Ford Foundation. Other instruaonal and research models, 
pivotal in the intensification of our exchange programs, have 



resulted in increased cross-fertilization, especially, with China, 
Africa and the multi-cultural, multiiaciai domains served by 
the various Polytechnics in the United Kingdom. 

A Comparativlst View 

Since my stated purpose in venturing into such a catalog 
is to provkle a catalyst for discusskxi, not an exhaustive com- 
pilatton of efforts and results, I'll stop at this point and turn 
instead to the task of drawing out a few of Ms. Wilkerson's 
concluding remarks in the light of nfiy own experiences as 
universit) faculty member and administrator. I was struck, in 
partkxilar, by the observatk)ns she made in passing about cat- 
egorizations, dislortk)n of canons and tacit cultural assump- 
tions. These are obvious grist for the mill of one who Oike 
myselO has been an avowed comparativisi philosopher-logi- 
cian-linguist from the time (thirt)' years ago) of my earliest 
endeavor as a teacher and scholar to the last moments of my 
most recently convened faculty task force (yesterday at 2 
p.m., to be precise). In faa, as I have noted elsewhere, 
though with a slightly different emphasis, to ask whether or 
to what extent good teaching and research are comparative 
(in the sense of their taking seriously the substance and 
methodology of cultures and traditk)ns other than one's own) 
is like asking whether or to what extent Napoleon had 
expansk)nisi aims. More succinaly, I believe the expression 
"comparative educatk)nal theory and piaakre" to be pleonas- 
tic. For it is only by drawing on a wkie variety of views and 
belief systems, and thereby atuining a rk:h stock of alterna- 
tives for purposes of comparison and contrast, that a gen- 
uinely aitical appraisal of the beliefs, concepts, logical, gram- 
matical and categorial structures presupposed by and 
constitutive of one's own theories and praaices is possible. 

More specifically, in my own case, the decanting (so to 
speak) of the togical, epistemological and linguislk: products 
of the wineries of India, Tibet, Afrka, Latin America and the 
Western Middle Ages, into twentieth Century bottles has 
proved extremely fruit jI. 

Distortkmsattd Errors Turning first to the field of com- 
parative logk: and linguistks, some of the best research of the 
past two or three decades has resulted in the disclosure of an 
astonishingly large number of distortions and en"ors that arise 
when one mistakes the exigencies of one's own syntax and 
the constraints of (in our case largely Western) logic for fea- 
tures of reality. The old Zen adage puts it more graphically 
than the more formal technkral studies da viz., in sucii cases 
it is a matter of pointing to the moon and mistaking one s fin- 
ger for the moon. There are numerous examples of this whkrh 
I can make available afterwards, if there is sufficient interest. 

Fragile Caiegories Easier to apprehend by tlie non-spe- 
cialist, and no less fundamental, is the not-always-ob^ous 
faa that categorical apparatus, part of the legacy which mem- 
bership in a particular culture bestows, is often, in the 
absence of contrasting alternative, en-oneously endowed with 
the status appropriate to an eternal verity, rather than that of 
a mere useful grid for the assimilation and ordering of 
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insights. This point is pUyfuHy and perspicuously driven 
hoine in one of Bo'rges' wniings in whidi, in an alleged quo- 
Ulion from a Chinese encyclopedia, il is written that animals 
are divided into: '^(t) belonging to the Emperor, (b) 
embalmed, (c) Ume, (d) sucking pigs, (e) sirens, (0 fabulous, 
(g) stray dogs, (h) iftluded in the present classification, (0 
frenzied, (p innumerable, (k) drawn with a fine camel-hair 
brush, 0) cetera, (m) having just broken the water in the 
pitcher, (n) that from a long way off look like flies." 

The moral is obvious, but again, I'll be happy to flesh out 
this skeletal remark with some refined and more technical 
studies on categorization, the most recent and noteworthy of 
which is George lakoffs path-breaking study of what cate- 
gories reveal about the mind, provocatively entitled: Women, 
Fire and Dangerous Things (University of Chicago Press, 
1987). 

Iniellectual Imperatives I want to go on playing t!ie 
gadfly by focusing on a few of Professor Gordon's remarks. 
His vantage point, like mine, is methodologk:al; his stance 
foundational. Thus I'll inset a cautionary note, as I think Ed 
Gordon a>so did (though perhaps more bbliquely), about a 
certain kind of mischief which, if undeteaed, can distort and 
ultimately vitiate the colleaive efforts and goals we've been 
Ulking about at this conference. 

Each one of us carries aroijnd so enormous a quantity of 
cultural presuppositions— baggage, if you will— that, as Dr 
Gordon has made clear, we have not only a moral, but also 
an iniellectual msndsxt to transcend these narrow presuppo- 
sitions and thereby enrich what we do as educators. Unless 
we weave in the diverse strands of a variety of cultures, we do 
a disservk:e to the texture and color of knowledge. We are 
willy-nilly left with the )ejune, a flimsy fabric, while simulune- 
ously unaware of the kind of deprivation that's taking place 

Because of the limitations of time, I'll touch on just one 
more of the points so eloquently made by Dr Gordon: viz, 
the heirs of the European tradition tend to want to find uni- 
versais. Maybe the quest for universals is itself a refleaion of 
cultural values; I suspect it is, because early on in the 
Aristotelian tradition, many good philosophers were aaively 
involved in the search for linguistic universals. That in itself is 
not a bad thing, provided there is a counterpoise in the form 
of a quest for subtle or blatant differences. '*^ese are surely 
not incompatible enterprises; ie , a foray into the linguistic 
thicket may require a Whorfian approach on one level and a 
Chomskyean on another 

Balance and reflection from a variety of perspectives are 
to be preferred to projeaing or introjectmg universals into 
on^'s theorizing. 

Formative Discourse To bring to a close my observa- 
tions on the optimum role for faculty in meeting the nalbnal 
need for ethnic minority scholars (and continuing to move on 
the level of foundations and basic methodology), it has been 
said by Ludwig Wittgenstein that all philosophy (hence also 
educational philosophy) is an antidote to the bewitchment of 
the intellea by means of language To my mind, one of the 



most profound and pragmatic explications of this dictum is to 
be found in the writings of the French theorelkrian Michel 
Foucault, one of whose key insights is that the discourse we 
use to desaibe and to assess institutions is not merely infor- 
mative but formative of the objects and structures of which it 
speaks. By appropriate trans<ultural investigations and by uti- 
lizing some of the devices and strategies that accrue to 
Foucault's approach, I believe that one can come up with a 
more profound understanding and consequent recasting of 
the canonical concepts, precepts and structures on whk:h our 
institutions of higher education are grounded. At conskferable 
risk of underscoring the obvious I'll close by 0) recommend- 
ing Foucault's writings to you in case you've not already 
acquainted with theni and (2) by remarking that, in addition 
to the obvk)us mew/ imperative that good educatk)n cease to 
be 'he preserve of a self-appointed elite, there is also an intel- 
lectual mandate that we as teachers and scholars and students 
seek out the broadest range of insights and experiences possi- 
ble, weaving African, Asian, Latin American, European, etc. 
strands into the fabric of the educattonal experience. Only 
thus can we counter what Alfred North Whitehead termed: 
"the self-satisfied dogmatism with which mankind at each 
period of its history cherishes the delusion of the finality of its 
existing modes of knowledge. This dogmatk: common sense 
IS the death of intellectual adventure. The Universe is vast." 
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WORK GROUP III REPORT 



Mcxierated and authored by 
WilUain B. Harvey, 

Department of Educational Leadership, 
North Carolina State Universfty 

Reginald WUson, 

Senior Scholar 

American Council on Education 

Issue m 

How can faculty members work within disciplinary 
fields to enlarge the canons and boundaries of scholar- 
ship so as to include the interests, concerns and charac- 
teristics of African American, American Indian and 
Latino people^ 

There is much about l^ie praaice of scholarship, and the 
definition of fields of inquiry, which is arbitrary and conven- 
tional, determined more by hisioricaJ accident than by faaors 
essential to a given discipline itself. In the normal develop- 
ment of a discipline, its canons and boundaries are continual- 
ly shifting in response to the work of living scholars or to 
events within the academic community or beyond it. 

If the academy is to include non-European communities 
of scholars, it will have to accept challenges to those thresh- 
olds and definitions which have been excluding African 
American, American Indian and Latino scholars, in particular, 
by t^ie imposition and maintenance of requirements relative 
to method, content, focus, timing, form or any other taken- 
for-granted norm. To be receptive to such changes is to 
advance serious scholarship and to seek fresh perspeaives 
and broader-based inquiry. 

But, we have not found receptivity; instead, we have 
found a lack of respect for and even hostility toward "minor- 
ity* scholars and scholarship. Group members acknowledged 
the frustration we have all experienced at some time when 
we realized that our professwnal interests are not shared by 
our white colleagues. Our attempts to get them to understand 
the concerns we have are often brushed off, cons-dered to be 
inconsequential, unimporum, outside the "mainstream." 

Our discussion focussed on finding ways that we could 
change that situation, on approaches that would lead to an 
awakening of our colleagues to the undersUnding that our 
interests and concerns are vital, not only to rhe academy, but 
to the development of the society. One member of the group, 
a university trustee, helped us to realize that if we are going 
to have impact on institutions of higher learning, we're not 
going to do it alone, and we'ie not going to do it effectively 
from the inside. It is imporum for us to appeal to a broader 
set of interests; we must reach out to our communities; we 
must reach out to allies— both inside and outside of higher 
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educatkxi; we must aa pditkally. With a broadened frame of 
reference, we began to ulk about things that we could do to 
try to expaiKl the range of concerns and issues that constitute 
serk)us scholarship as we define it.. 

First, we think it important to continue the thrust of what 
we have begun here in developing a group, an ofganizatbn, a 
movement that wOI be multi-racial, that will be primarily, but 
not exclusively, composed of scholars and that will continue to 
press for research and scholarship that focuses on issues and 
concerns that relate to black. Latino and Indian oommunitics. 

Second, we want to identify scholars who are looking at 
issues that are important to our respeah^e communities and 
to our lives and t)egin to share these lists with support groups 
and organizations. >Xfe want to oonnea like-minded people in 
different places so that they feel less isolated and so they can 
get moral support or constructh^e criticism or whatever might 
enable them to continue their effort. 

Third, we think it incumbent upon us to increase our own 
activity in professional organizations arul beyond that, to 
aaively pursue positk>ns on editorial review boards so that 
we can have greater influence~K)ver the scholarly review 
process, over the agendas of the associations, over the criti- 
cally important publicatbns. 

Fourth, we want to gather and share a list of organizations 
that encourage and support non-mainslream academicians; 
we need to erigage their support and solicit their encourage- 
ment. 

Fifth, we consider it extremely important, given the cur- 
rent sute of natk)nal affairs, of higher educatk)n, of our com- 
munities, to generate a statement that communicates the 
depth of our concern and clarifies what we are trying to do 
here. VCfe know that the number of African American, Latino 
and American Indian professors is declining; we have anec- 
doul evidence, at least, that many have left the academy 
because their research interests and scholarship were not 
accepted by their white colleagues. To stem the tide, we rec- 
ommend that a multi-racial task group be constituted and 
charged with responsibility to draft a statement on this issue 
for broad pub» c dissemination. With such a statement as a 
basis for dialogue and aak)n, we may get people to re-exam- 
ine the issue of what true scholarship is. 

Sixth, if we compile and distribute a list of academkrians 
who are doing "tjonmainsueam" research, we can inaease 
their visibility and facilitate their gaining recognitkMi by inviting 
them to lecture on campuses, including them in program 
reviews, finding forums in whkrh they can promote their Weas. 

The remaining suggestk>ns have to do wkh future meet- 
in^ of this group. We think that more graduate students 
should be invited and that some non-academics like politkal 
figures and maybe members of the press (the mainstream 
press) should be included as well feel thai each of us 
should go back to our institutions and klentify a white col- 
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league, faculty or administrator, to invite next time We espe- 
cially want Eufo-american faculty to be involved in the dis- 
cussion; to share their corKems with us. We need to under- 
stand the perspectives they bring to this issue. In the same 
vein, we decided that it's important to invite one or more edi- 
tors of important journals in various disciplines so that we 
can, in the same way, discuss with them their conception of 
what is legitimate and accepuble scholarship. It will be useful 
to try to make them understand our concerns and hopefully, 
even to broaden their perspectives a bit. 

Seeing and hearin^> Arturo Madrid, Edgar Epps, James 
Blackwell and John Henr'k Clarke made us appreciate how 
difficult this struggle is These are people who have been 
fighting this fight for a long time and who have emerged with 
a considerable arTX)uiii of suture. It won*t be easy or qukrk. 



but it's the good fight and it's worth doing. 

FOLLOW UP MEETING 

From July 15-17, 1988 Ihe participants in \Workgroup III 
reconvened to continue to work on the general statement of 
concern which was so strongly recommended in item 5 
above. William Trent, University of Illinois at Champaign- 
Urbana, chairecV The group subdivided into four to focus on 
tho social sciences, the humanities, the arts and the natural 
sciences and how their disciplines can be enriched from an 
inclusion of non-European perspectives. Each sub-group 
wrote a paper whkrh was edited into the document entitled 
ENRICHING THE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE DISCIPLINES 
WITH MINORITY PERSPECTIVES. 



WORK GROUP III REPORT- JULY 15-17 



Moderated by 

WiUlam T.Trent 

Department of Educatwnal Policy Studies 
University of Illinois, Champaign 

The group that came together July 15-17 was charged with 
preparing a statement entitled, "Enriching the Scholarship of 
the Disciplines with Minority Perspectives." 

On the face of it, such an ass gnment suggest a "How to" 
agenda. And, indeed, the original question before the 
November conference was "How can faculty members work 
within disciplinary fields to enlarge the canons and bound- 
aries of scholarship so as to include the interests, corKems 
and characteristics of minority people?" 

What participants found, however, is that there are no 
simple "How to's " And that is for at least three reasons: 

First, the how to's must vary because of differences among 
disciplines — differences of knowledge type, of personnel, of 
history, of praxis, to name only the rriosl obvious 

Second, for the majority of present-day scholars in the dis- 
ciplines, there is no general concensus in support of the need 
to make changes; "how to," therefore, will get no general 
attention until "why" is explicitly and compeliingly addressed, 
perhaps even discipline by discipline. 

Third, the Catch 22 problem in all the disciplines is that, 
while adding and keeping scholars from underrepresented 
minority groups is very difficult when disciplines A.e not 
amenable to their interests, concerns and characteristics, the 



absence of these scholars is itself the main reason why 
"enlarging the canons and boundaries of scholarship" to 
include those very interesls/concerns/characlerislics is still 
low on the agenda of most disciplines today. 

In response to these complex realities, participants 
worked both in discipline-related subgroups and as a com- 
mittee of the whole. They found that, while there is a grow- 
ing literature on the need for scholarly diversity in some 
fields, in others the emphasis must still be on bringing pre- 
sent-day scholars to an awarness cf why their disciplines will 
suffer without it 

It became clear that more work would be necessary 
before the group's "statement" would be ready for publica- 
tion. The statement will therefore be published as a separate 
document, following the further work by members of this 
group, with additional participation of scholars who have 
studied the effects of scholaHy point of view (experience, cul- 
ture, values, group membership) on the products of scholarly 
work — published knowledge and organized practice, and the 
disciplines, institutoni and people who carry them on Target 
date for the publication winter, 1989-1990. 

At the same time, it became clear to participants that there 
are practical steps for young minority group scholars in all 
fields thai can help them make their way to successful aca- 
demic careers How (and why) to deal with the essentials of 
grants.Tianship, publishing and professional associations are 
among the topics to be covered in a second publication, 
"Memo to new faculty," also planned for winter, 1989-90. 
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ISSUE 4 

Incentives and Rewards 



INTRODUCTION 

How can current incentive and reward systems be used or 
modified to make changes necessary to bring African 
Americans, American Indians and Latinos into scholarly 
careers? 

Some assumptions 

The current system of recruitment and training for the 
academy Is not effective for African Americans, American 
Indians, Latinos. 

Faculty members play key roles in kientifying, allraaing 
and supporting students who become successful scholars. 

Faculty members carry on their careers within specific 
insiitutkMul, professtonal and personal circumstances. While 
the motivalkxis of individual faculty members are certainly 
not piedktable in any simple way, it Is possible, from studies, 
anecdote and experience, to suggest kinds of rewards, 
requirements and pressures whkii are incentives for present 
faculty behavior and which could, with adaptation, serve 
equally well to si'.pport needed changes. 

Some incentives are within the control of faculty members 
and faculty groups; many are not, or not completely so 

Some Incentives 

research into curricular changes and ways of training that 
enhance the success rate of minority scholars-in-training. 
InsHtutkmak 

amenfties (clerical servkres, student assisunts, travel funds, 
physical environment); administrative and peer support 
(departmental and university seminars on the issues; recogni- 
tion); funding for special efforts (or other compensation). 

Carter, 

salary, pronxMion, professional prestige; research funds 
and facilit'es. 



Persomak 

satisfiaaion of sense of social responsibility, of professkxial 
effeaiveness. 

Some Initial questions 

How does the current faculty incentive system contribute 
to the low numbers of Afrk:an Americans, Amerkran Indians 
and LatirK>s completing doctoral studies? 

What changes in faculty beha^ ior would be the most 
effeaive to increase these numbers? 

Given the range of incentives (stkJcs and carrots) that in- 
fluence faculty aakw, which would be most appropriate and 
effective to influence faculty involvement in recrukment and 
support of minority graduate students or otherwise to bring 
about changes needed to reach to goal of more minority 
scholars? What are pitfalls to avoid? What constraints will 
operate 

Are there programs in which faculty are involved specifi- 
cally to inaease number and/or success rates of minority 
scholars-in-training? 

Can you suggest: 

• studies or action programs that universities could attempt 
in order to inaease the involvement of faculty in the aca- 
demk: careers of minority graduate students? 

• What would be appropriate iheoretkal/construcl under- 
pinnings for such studies or programs? What would define 
and measure success? 

The foregoing statements and questions are based an work 
of the National Advisory Council in preparation for the 
Conference 
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J. Herman Blake 

Eugene M. Ung Visiting Professor of Social Change 
Swarthmore College 

For fifteen consecutive years I served as the principal aca- 
demic/adminislfalive officer of an institution of higher educa- 
tion. From 1972-1984 as Provost of Oakes College, a unit of 
the Uni^'crsity of California at Sanu Cruz, and from 1984-19^ ^ 
as the President of Tougaloo College in Mississippi. One wj^^ 
a prestigious public university, strongly research oriented and 
liberally funded from both state and private sources; the other 
was a black private cdiegc, financially plagued, but with a 
distinctive history of excellence in educating students from 
Mississippi. This service in very different educational environ- 
ments leaves me with the conviction that the theme of this 
conference is very important for us as a nat:o'.i as well as for 
those of us with a personal commitment to the issues. 
Developing incentives and rewards which will motivate fccul- 
ty to become mentors aiid otherwise help increase the num- 
bers of African Americans, Native Americans, or Latinos will 
require the careful articulation of the ojlture of higher educa- 
tion, which so often mitigates aga^rist this goal, and an analy- 
sis of the culture in sensitive and insightful ways. This presen- 
tation is a modest beginning toward that end. 

A Window of Opportunity 

Need for New Facuity The evidence would suggest that 
we are fiadng a window of opjxrtunity which is unprecedent- 
ed. In a recent national analysis of faculty, two respeaed 
scholars concluded that in the quarter- century between 1985 
and 2009 at least two-thirds of the entire 1985 faculty will have 
to be replaced. (Howard R. Bowen and Jack H. Schuster, 
American Professors: A National ResouKe In^led, New 
York: Oxford Uni-zersity Press, ly86, 197-98). This nveans that 
in each five-year period during that lime, from 70,000 to 
130,000 new faculty appointments will have to be made. 

At the 1987 tneetings of the Western Colleges Association 
in San Francisco other commentators gave support to this 
view. Donald C. Hood, Vice President for Aits and Sciences 
at Columbia University pointed out that 60 percent of the full- 
time Arts and Sciences faculty at Columbia are tenured, and 
44 perco l of that faculty are scheduled to retire by the year 
2000. He further pointed out that their research showed that 



the pool they recruited from had decreased by one-half from 
what it was in the early 1970's and thai it would not inaease 
in size for at least 6 to 8 years. This dynamic situation was 
further underscored by the comnvents of William H. Pickens, 
the Executive Director of the California Postsecondary 
Education Commissk>n. He indicated that by the year 2000 
some 3,001 faculty will retire from the University of California 
alone, wai!e enrollment at the University is expeaed to grow 
by some 32,000 students. Therefore, by the year 2000, the 
University of California alone will need another 6,000 faculty. 
Even higher levels of faculty turnover i\re prediaed for the 
California Stale University and College System, as well as the 
community colleges. 

These analyses suggest that from the East to the West 
Coast, and in many other parts of the country, the demand 
for new faculty will rise dramatically in the coming years. 
What is more, the students they will have to teach are 
becoming increasingly diverse. 

Growing Minority Population On a national scale, 
racial and ethnic minorities make up a growing proportion of 
the traditk>nal college-age populatk)n, those 18-24 years, and 
that ratio will continue to increase. In 1985, minorities com- 
prised 25 percent of the toul U.S. population between 18 and 
24. That proportion is projeaed to rise to 29 percent by 1995, 
31 percent by 2()00, and 39 percent by 2025. Games R. 
Mingle, Focus on Minorities: Trends in Higher Education 
Participation and Success, Denver, Education Commission of 
the States, 1987.) 

Wh.*i is more, this national trend is even more pro- 
nounced in the five Southwestern slates of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, New Mexico and Texas, where 33 per- 
cent of the total populatk>n were minority in 1980. Moreover, 
45 percent of the children under five years of age were 
minority, and by the year 2000, racial and ethnk: minorities 
will become the majority of the people in the Southwest 
under the age of 30. (Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, From Minority to Majority: Educatbn and 
the Future of the Southwest. Boulder, 1987). 

Thus the next twenty-five years point to the confluence of 
events which presents a uniqu^ -opportunity for those with 
the concerns we share at this ,ymposium. There will be a 
growing demand for new faculty, and the pool from which 
new students will be drawn is becoming more diverse. There 
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could not be a more appropriate time to consider how we 
prepare minorities to uke advantage of a favorable need sit- 
uation in academia. 

But Fewer Minority Graduate Students On the other 
hand, the number of minorities completing college and enter- 
ing graduate school has declined steadily since 1976, and the 
possibility of developing an adequate cadre of academic tal- 
ent from the minority community is extremely limited Unless 
there is some major intervention to alter this pattern, we will 
see the opportunities pass us by. Evidence of this is seen in 
the number of minority Americans who are completing doc- 
toral degrees. The National Academy of Sciences reports that 
from 1977 through 1986 minority Amencans received fewer 
than 10 percent of the doctoral degrees awarded each year 
Indeed, during this period, the number of blacks awarded 
doctorates declined by 27 percent, while American Indians, 
Asians and Latinos saw a modest inaease in their numbers 
Given the expected need for new faculty, unless this pattern 
is changed significantly, we will not have the faculty to ade- 
quately meet the needs of a changing population (National 
Research Council, Doctorate Recipients from United States 
Universities, Washington: Nativ'>nal Academy Press, 1987) 
Moreover, as shown in Table 1, in addition to veiy small 
numbers, we must address the mat. ^r of disciplinary spread, 
for Blacks, in particular, but also U- os, are primarily con- 
centrated in one field, educatior This isis the specter of 
unnecessary and possibly contentious con.^ ^ition among us 
when we need much more cooperation 

It is of particular interest lo me to see that th : decline in 
the number of Blacks earning doctorates occurs at the same 
time that the number of students entering private black col- 
leges indicated a similar decline in their intention to pursue 
the doctorate. According to the ACE^UCU annual Freshman 
Survey, 47 percent of those entering private black colleges in 
1976 aspired to earn a doctorate. By the Fall of 1987, that 
number had declined to 33 6 percent This decline occurred 
while the number of students entenng all other institutions 
aspiring toward a doctorate remained consunt, 15 8 percent 
in 1976 and 15 7 percent in 1987. Since the historically black 
colleges and universities have long been a source of new 
academic talent among Blacks, this drop in both degree aspi- 
•-ations and doaoral achievement is worthy of much more 
careful analysis 

In summary we can say that the evidence indicates there 
is a growing opportunity for minority appointments to faculty 
positions because of the prospective decline in faculty 
Secondly, the changing composition of the collcgc-age popu- 
lation in particular, and tiie American population in general, 
shows there is a definite n( cd for an increased minority pres- 
ence in our colleges and universities However, the small 
number of minorities achieving ph D \ their overwhelming 
concentration in a limited numb, of disciplines, and the sig 
nificant decline in black doctorates indicate that motivating 
faculty to mentor more minorities for graduate study is a vcr^' 
important task Mowever, it is not an easy one 



The Unspoken Vahie System 

One of the challenges to inaeasing the faculty role in 
recruiting and mentoring minority s^ dents toward academic 
careers lies in the deeply-roaed value system found in the 
leading institutions in this country. While there have been 
some analyses of statistical trends and "pipeline" issues, a 
careful analysis of the shared values still has not taken place 
However, when we look at why even those who do make it 
through graduate school do not find academia a very friendly 
place, the underlying value system keeps aopping up. 

Among these values there is the question of just who is 
quaHfiedxo j,erve on the faculty at the major research institu- 
tions. Apart from the question of who is tenurable at these 
institutions, there is the more fundamental question of who is 
eligible for employment. The evidence is clear that simply 
acquiring a doaorate is by no means sulTicient Some indica- 
tion of this is seen in the remarks of Dr. Eugene Cou-Robles 
at the 1987 meetings of the Western Colleges Association in 
San Francisco Dr Cola-Robles, a biologist, has provided long 
years of distinaive service in the University of California sys- 
tem as a teacher, scholar and administrator. Under his leader- 
ship, the Santa Cruz campus of the University built one of the 
strongest programs in biology involving minority scholars. At 
Its zenith, that Biology Department had four Chicanos and 
one Native-American with tenure, a^ well as a goodly number 
of minority graduate students and posl-doaoral fellows. As 
an administrator at the Sanu Cnjz campus (Vice-Chancellor 
for Academic Affairs), Cota- RoWes was also instrumental in 
the appointment of four Blacks to the Sociology Department 
and two to the Anthropology Department. In addition, there 
were a nunber of minority scholars in the other departments 
throughout the Sanu Cruz campus 

Dr Cola-Robles is now the Assisunt Vice President for 
Academic Affairs for the University of California system, 
where he has direa impaa on the appointment process at 
any particular one of the nine campuses. Speaking to the 
Western Colleges Association, he pointed out that in 1985 the 
University of California system made 775 new faculty 
appointments in tenure track positions. Of these 275 appoint- 
ments, four were Black and seven Mexican-American. 

It is very clear that when one of the nation's leading 
research universities, and an outsunding producer of gradu- 
ate students, has such a dismal hiring record, there have to 
be some serious questions. This is particularly tme since 
California is a state where the minority presence is rising very 
dramatically, and the state no longer has the luxury of iiiie lo 
make significant changes. 

Cou-Robles states there appeared to be two issues which 
affeaed the hiring of minority faculty. The first was that of 
availability-one we are all concerned about-^hcre simply 
are not enough graduate students coming through the 
pipeline However, the second issue is much more evasive 
He stated that the minority candidates reviewed at the cam- 
pas level were not found to be sulTiciently competitive by 
faculty search committees He further asserted that in our 
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quest to inaease minoriiy faculty we must not only inaease 
the availabUily but also the academic portfolio of potential 
candidates. 

XTbicb Doctorate, and Where from? This brings me 
back to my earlier question of ikX only who is eligible for 
employment at the prestigious research universities which so 
often set the standards by which other institutions and 
departments view ihemseb.-es, but who is ultimately qualified 
for tenure? We know full well that in these leading institutions 
the sine qua non for initial employment is the Ph D,, and we 
need to communicate this to students as early as possible in 
their climb up the academk: ladder. Applied degrees such as 
the Ed.D., D.S.W or D.Crim. will not get any candidate past 
the initial su?e of review. While all holders of the doctorate 
may be equal, in the system in which we operate sonic are 
clearly much more equal than others, and we do students 
disservice if we do not sensitize them to this cnjcial faa. 

Equally as important, but less discussed, is the faa that the 
Ph D must be earned at one of a select number of graduate 
institutions if one is to be considered eligible for initial 
app >iniment at one of the more prestigious institutions. The 
evidence sfJbaks for itself. At one point we went through the 
catalog of the Santa Cruz campus of the University of 
Qlifornia and noted the graduate institutions where our fac- 
ulty originated, At that time, with a little more than 300 facul- 
ty in tenure-track positions, approximately twothirds of them 
had their Ph.D. from only ten graduate institutions. 
Furthermore, I quickly learned as an administrator that there 
were some graduate schools, in fact most of them, where we 
simply did not tum to look for new faculty We know that the 
Association of American Universities is a very select group, 
but even from within their numbers there were many consid- 
ered too weak to provide faculty for the University of 
California. These are not the spoken or articulated values, but 
they nevertheless are the values whicn control behavior. 
Without a Ph D. froni one of about 20 leading research insti- 
tutions in this country, a faculty candidate is not likely to sur- 
vive the initial search process in our top universities 

"Surrogate Sons" However, even when the candidate 
has the right degree from the right kind of institution, that 
only qualifies one to buy a ticket, it docs not mean that one 
will be ultimately permitted to board the train or survive the 
journey through the tenure evaluation process. At a much 
deeper level, there are real but never-discussed p.oblems 
This point was emphasized by Dr. Judith Stiehm, Vice Provost 
for Faculty Affairs at the University of Southern California, in 
her address to the 1987 meetings of the Western Cx)lieges 
Association. Dr Stiehm, .speaking from experience, asserts 
that in considering the graduate mentoring process there is a 
subliminal problem, and that is the faculty search for "surra 
gate sons," She claimed there is a clear pattern of faculty 
reviewing the pool of Ph D recipients and seeking to repli- 
cate ♦hemselves in academia However, when those who 
enter the pool .re more dissimilar from those making the 
selection (women in this case), then the "pri^e" of faculty su- 
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tus is cansidered less valuable. A process which applies to 
women, can be assumed to be even more vitiating in the 
case of minorities. It would appear that in too many cases our 
very existence, with the requisite 'formal" credentials, 
becomes a part of the problem. Those of us who have sat on 
appointment and tenure commiaees know full well how real- 
ly, albeit subdy, the "surrogate son" hurdle works against us, 
' How these specific value issues fit into the larger perspec- 
tive was repeatedly illustrated to me as a member of several 
search committees of the University of California, where we 
reviewed candidates for the very top positions (President or 
ChaiKellor), and as a member of statewide commissions and 
usk forces reviewing campuses of the University. Frequently 
we met and Ulked with the leading faculty and administra- 
tors, as well as members of the Board of Regents. In these 
review and selection processes of absolutely senior people or 
of leading campuses, the values continued to be articulated. 
Staying at the Top What I found most compelling was 
that even though some instiOitions were proud of their high- 
ranking sports teams, ultimately the only concern of the key 
decision makers was top ranking in terms of research, schol- 
arship and academic programs. While natio.ul ranking was 
important, international prestige was even more important 
The programs and people were valued in terms of the 
research support they could command, the quality of the 
graduate students they would aUraa, and the :>ignificance of 
their publication record and academic honors. Soir.e the 
strongest supporters of affirmative aaion-^any people of 
good heart and generous consideration— weie unequivocal 
intheir insistence that the University remain at the academic 
pinnacle. They were interested in changing demography or 
any other such issues only to the extent that it could be 
demonstrated that such consideration made substantial contri- 
butions to maintaining the University of California among the 
top ten academic institutions in the coup ry, and preferably 
amor.g the top five. In my opinion, many good and promis- 
ing minority faculty candidates, as well as aaive faculty and 
administrators, wer- crushed by this insatiable drive to be the 
best. When the more subliminal problems articulated by 
Professor Stiehm are added to this quest for the top, we meet 
almost insurmounta»jle hurdles in our efforts fo improve 
prospects for minoruy scholars, 

Oakes College at Santa Cruz 

Before I came to these understandings, however, a most 
unusual and fortuitous set of circumstances gave me the 
opportunity to build a new college on the campus of the 
University of California at Santa Cmz, Starting in 1969, we 
designed the academic program worked with the architects 
on the design of the buildings, and then recmited the faculty 
and students for a completely new academic venture, Oakes 
Cx)ilege at the University of California Santa Cruz, We like to 
say that we sUrted with an idea and a cow pasture, and 
ended up with the college which opened in 1972, It was a 
heady experience for we all had the enthusiasm and daring 
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of youihful adventures, and in many ways we succeeded 
beyond even our wildest imagination. It was an extraordinary 
privflege which refleaed the support of a number of key 
people such as Chancellors Dean McHenry and Angus Taylor, 
President David Saxon and many others. Our success also 
made me painfully aware of the larger reality that faced us as 
well as the challenge we presented to that reality. 

We were always a small academic unit, but the conse- 
quences of our aaions were substantial. At our zenith we had 
a student body of about 600, of whom some 48 percent were 
minority. The faculty never exceeded morc^ than 40 persons, 
but half of them were minority and about one-third women. 
The first blade woman to be appointed professor in the history 
of Lhe University of California system was a part of our group. 

We worked hard to recruit our faculty. We went into the 
top graduate schools and diligently sought out minority 
scholars as well as the sensitive and responsive Anglos and 
convinced them to join us in this new and aeative venture. 
At the time we were not aware ihat our success was partially 
due to the fact that we were riding the crest of the wave of 
minority students pursuing graduate degrees We found out- 
standing minority scholars in such disciplines as Sanskrit and 
Sociolinguistics, including one who had a command of nine 
languages from Swahili to Serbo-Croatian 

The point I wish to stress here, however, is that we had a 
very strong institutional commitment to opening the doors c*" 
opportunity in the university, to changing the composition of 
our students and faculty, and to motivating both faculty and 
students to pursue the highest levels of scholarship and re- 
search, in thinking about the theme of this symposium, I think 
it is very important to show how the institutional commitment 
led to a scries of actions which supported faculty in the pur- 
suit of their scholarly goals, while at the same time providing 
them with incentives and rewards for mentoring and motivat- 
ing minority students. It is crucial to reiterate, however, that 
we also had a critical mass of bo(h minority students and fac- 
ulty, there was minority leadership in the administration, and 
consequently there was a very positive climate for dealing 
with the issues we saw as germane without any reduaion in 
the university emphasis on research and scholarship. 

The University of California is primarily a "publish or per- 
ish" iiiStitution, and as a new college, the majority of our fac- 
ulty came in you ^ and untenured. The exceptional amount 
of time involved in mounting college efforts— planning and 
teaching in new program^ and real interdisciplinary courses, 
trying to know <!ach student in a class in order to build on 
individual streng:hs and overcome individual weaknesses, 
and the willingness to pursue research in areas related to 
pedagogy as well as traditional research— has been and could 
continue to be detrimental in terms of the farulty members' 
own scholarly development. 

In addition to the time demanos faced by all faculty, 
minority faculty face additional pressures that are far too 
often overlooked in most institutions of higher education So 
much of their time is consumc-d by minority students in 
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search of role models, identity, validation, counseling, or just 
the need to talk to a "brother" or "sister" about aademic or 
personal problems. (Sometimes the students cannot artknilate 
exactly why they need to "rap," they just do.) A related prob- 
lem—seldom mentioned— is the need of so many liberal 
white students for catharsis which they feel can only be 
reached by "rappirg" with minority faculty. Also, on a cam- 
pus-wide basis, minority faculty members are "committeed" 
to death, for obvioi'5 reasons. 

FrotecUng Vubierabk Talent A careful review of our 
initial complement of faculty compounded our concerns. At a 
lime when we needed to develop programs and pursue ped- 
agogical issues, our faculty were overwhelmingly junior 
(there were only two tenured faculty in our initial contin- 
gent), a large proportion of our faculty were still writing dis- 
sertations, and a large percentage were women and minori- 
ties who would face extra pressures within the system. From 
these characteristics we discerned several needs which 
became initial goils ' a major faculty support program in 
Oakes College. 

Th Irst goal was to ensure that those writing dissertations 
had the encouragement and opportunity \o finish. Secondly, 
faculty had to be protected from so many of the extraneous 
pressures which were found at Santa Cruz: excessive commit- 
tee work and administrative responsibilities generated by the 
dual structures of Colleges and Boards of Studies 
(Departments), extraordinary tutorial responsibilities, and 
counseling (as opposed to academic advL'-ing) of students 
with problems or identification needs. Thirdly, faculty would 
have to get the support and encouragement which would 
lead them to pursue research and publicatk^n so they could 
establish their professional careers. Fourthly, there had to be 
a continuing discussion and review of pedagogical issues and 
cun-iculum development so that the scholarly work of faculty 
could be more effectively transmitted to students and meet 
student needs as a source of motivation to higher levels of 
performance. 

If we were to succeed, it seemed imperative to reach all 
these goals, or we would be caught in a familiar trap: seeking 
basic institutional change, we needed extraordinary faculty 
commitment; yet such commitment could lead to insufficient 
academic research or failure to complete dissertations, both 
of which were imperative if we were to retain faculty dedicat- 
ed to an institutional reordering of priorities. In buiWing col 
lege programs and seeking new ways to approach a new stu- 
dent clientele, we were running the risk of destroying the 
involved faculty members, ultimately committing collegiate 
suicide in the process. 

To reach both the institutional goals of the college and the 
professional/personal goals of our faculty, we had to develop 
a faculty support program refleaing our institutional commit- 
ment. 

Release Time and Flexible Teaching Load The first 
procedure developed was to give individual faculty release- 
time from teaching in the college. This was done with the 
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recogniiion thai the college would be able lo call on ihem 
more fully in ihe future. Faculty remained on campus during 
release quarteKs) and performed certain necessary college 
funaions (i.e. academic advising, faculty nneetings) but were 
relieved of all teaching and administrative and committee 
assignments. The freec* time was spent attending to the par- 
ticular matter most affeaing that faculty member: dissertation 
completion, necessary disciplinary research, or the planning 
of specific courses and programs requested by the college. 

The second strategy developed was a flexible teaching 
load— not flexibility in terms of fewer courses, but flexibility 
as to when courses are offered. Traditionally, faculty at the 
University of California are expeaed to teach and carry on 
research projects throughout the academic year. To us, how- 
ever, such expectations seem illogical if blindly followed 
across the board. 

Although we see no inherent conHia between teaching 
and research, there are times when they are in temporary 
conflia. At certain aitical times during a research projed, it is 
often imperative that 100 percent effort be given to the pro- 
)ea. Conversely, there are times in teaching when one needs 
to dev'>»p one's self fully to that funaion; for example, when 
planning new programs or when experimenting with new 
pedagogical techniques which demand a greater-than-usuai 
course load in order to adequatel / condua an experiment 
with sufficient control groups. 

In response to this dilemma, the college periodically 
allowed seieaed faculty to rearrange their teaching schedules 
so that they taught their entire course loads during two of the 
three academic quarters, leaving the third quarter free for 
other aaivities. With the summer added to the third quarter, 
some faculty were able to have six consecutive months for 
research or dissertation completion without any loss to col- 
lege programs. These procedures required no additional allo- 
cation of college funds. 

The first major cost-associated strategy that the college 
developed was a «^jmmer salary program for all junior and 
some senior farulty. The college required the development of 
new and innovative cumcular offerings and teaching strate- 
gies if we were to fulfill oMr missions However, to ask faculty 
members to develop such programs on a part-time basis, dur- 
ing the academic year when they are already under consider- 
able pressure, would greatly overload the faculty and at the 
same time result in superficial college offerings. 

Support far Interdisciplinary Programs Several col- 
lege programs, for example, were to be interdisciplinary. From 
years of experience on the Santa Cruz campus (which pndcs 
Itself on its capacity to develop si :h programs), we conclude 
that truly successful interdisciplinary efforts require far more 
rather than less faculty time in course prep?»ration, in commu 
nication during the course, and in nece^>sary follow-up. We 
concluded, therefore, that the majority cf the planning must 
be done during summer when the faculty were free of teach- 
ing and administrative responsibilities and could P^ore easily 
balance program dev elopment efforts with on-going research 
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Such a conclusion, however, dictated that we secure out- 
side resources to pay faculty for their summer efforts. With 
assistance from Regent's grants, a Ford Foundation grant, and 
grants from private individuals, we were able during our first 
three years of operation to give every junior faculty member 
summer support. When appropriate, outside consultants were 
employed to assist in the planning effort. 

Other Funding Support In certain cases, also, faculty 
were given college nrwnies for tutorial and Teaching Assistant 
support, as well as for travel relevant both to their research 
and to planning for college courses and programs. Although 
the amount was very small, it was another manifesution of 
the commitment of the college to helping young faculty deal 
with the major issues facing them. 

Special assistance for junior faculty in planning 44nd writ- 
ing grant proposals was provided by the college. A staff 
member was made available to assist faculty in any and all 
phases of funding their ideas. In some cases where Oakes 
faculty have received grants, all of the proposal writing was 
done by sufF. 

Where appropriate and possible, administrative staff called 
on funding sources on behalf of particular faculty. This was 
done during administrative trips to the East Coast when extra 
time was taken by the Provost and Assistant Provost to call 
on various agencies with faculty proposals before them, or 
when faculty requested specific information regarding a fund- 
ing agency's policies and prograins. 

InteUecttiol Support In response to college and faculty 
concerns regarding pedagogical issues, evaluatk)n of faculty, 
and the need to stimulate greater colleagueship among the 
faculty, Oakes College established several intellectual fon ms 
which were quite successful in atimulating faculty in new 
direaions. These included a Pedagogy Task Force; an evalu- 
ative forum for the discussion every aher year of each faculty 
member's professional development; and divisional forums 
designed not to discuss "business", but to explore areas of 
mutual interest. 

in addition to conduaing and dissem'nating education 
research and itself experimenting with different approaches 
to teaching, the Pedagogy Task Force interviewed faculty 
regarding successes and failures in the classroom and con- 
duaed regular college-wide workshops on pedagogy and the 
goals and missions of the college. The new faculty evaluation 
forum opened up the merit review process and permitted a 
dialogue between a merit candidate and the reviewing com- 
mittee (formerly a secretive body in the University) on stu- 
dent peer evaluations of the candidate's teaching, the compe- 
tency of his/her written evaluations of students, research 
progress, and the faculty member's overall contributions to 
the college. The divisional forum'- ^ocused on topics for pos- 
sible joint teaching efforts, and investigated common research 
interests which could lead to joint efforts or the sharing of 
information already gathered by a particular indi . idual. 

Student Support Services An indirect but very important 
a , pea of our faculty support program was the aeating of a 
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strong support services program which served the dual fijrK- 
lion of more effeaively meeting students' needs and taking 
student pressures off the faculty. The program reduced the 
number of non-classroom contaa hours between fiiculty and 
students whfle enhancing the quality of those hours. Faculty 
were permitted to focus more on student problems related to 
their courses and academic programs. Thus both students 
and faculty were more adequately served. This was particu- 
larly true for women and minority faculty who were frequent- 
ly called upon to be models and tutors as well as teachers. 

In addition to these specific aaivities, the college devel- 
oped a position entitled "Preceptor for Faculty Development". 
This was a senior faculty member who had the responsibility 
to meet regularly with junior faculty, in groups and individu- 
ally, to discuss their plans, progress and problems, and make 
recommendalkMis to the college for adequately serving the 
faculty. The Preceptor for Faculty Development also reviewed 
all the responsibilities of each faculty member for the college, 
the Board of Studies (Department), the academic diviskxi, the 
Academic Senate arxl the central administration and mediated 
between all these groups to reduce the demands on each 
individual faculty member. 

Results and Consequences As a result of the commit- 
ment of the administration, faculty made rapid strides in 
establishing their professional careers. Of our original com- 
plement of twenty-eight faculty, eleven were hired without 
their dissertations completed. All of them finished their disser- 
tations within the two-year time limit allowed by the univer- 
sity. Faculty also maintained an excellent record of scholarly 
publk:atk)n and moved toward tenure. 

This program liad significant consequences for the minor- 
ity students at Oakes College. After several years we found 
that the college had the highest rate of students going on to 
post-graduate study of the eight colleges on the Santa Cruz 
campus. Moreover, graduate schools aggressively recruited 
our students because of their excellent preparation. What 
made this program work so well? 

I believe one of the crucial variables was the minority 
leadership which helped to mitigate some of the values of the 
larger system which worked against our faculty and students. 
We did not change 'hose values; instead, we built a program 
which helped our faculty to respond to the pressures of the 
university while meeting the commitment of the college to 
the students. 

facuUy and jtudeni Goals Another key variable was 
that the program was designed around faculty needs and 
rcfleaed their goals and values The program helped faculty 
to accomplish their own purposes while allowing ihem to 
mentor and motivate the students as well, a very clear college 
goal. There was a congruence between the goals of both stu- 
dents and f'iculty. Indeed, the best mentoring came in those 
situations where the students became involved in the faculty 
member's research, and on a number of occasions faculty 
puWehed or presented papers with students as co-authors 
This close interaaion and mutual support demystified the sta- 



tus of faculty member for our students and gave them clearer 
insights into what it meant to become a scholar and do 
research. Many students found the experience so liberating 
that they eagerly looked forward to graduate school and 
eventual faculty status. Indeed, there are minority faculty now 
serving in tenured positions in several major universities who 
were early students in our program. 

The issue of incentives and rewards for fiiculty to mentor 
minority students must ultimately be related to the values of 
the institution arxl how those values reflea or prevent a com- 
mitment to the goals of minority students. We need to sys- 
tematkially examine the cultures of the institution and articu- 
late not only its manifest values but also those latent values 
which come out at such crucial times as appointment and 
tenure reviews. 

Recommendations 

In conclusion, there are sonrie specific recommendations I 
would like to make based on this experience. First of all, in 
our institutions peoples of color, or those with the proper 
perspeaive and conviaion, must be in positions of power 
over budgets and, particularly, appointment, promotion and 
tenure. These must be positions in which they do not merely 
recommend but aaually control. This will allow them to 
infuse the evaluative mechanisms with the necessary sensitive 
and intuitive understanding which will permit better deci- 
sions. I cannot stress this too strongly. 

Secondly, I reluaantly but still firmly recommend that we 
seek to bring legislative pressure on our major public 
research universities to get them to address the issues of equi- 
ty and access with respea to faculty and graduate students. 
The legislators must review university budgets, and we are 
inaeasing the number of minority legislators in many slates. 
We must work with them to raise the right questions when 
universities present their budgets for review and approval. It 
may even be necessary in some instances to use budget lan- 
guage to get the needed changes. 

I make this recommendation with great reluctance, 
because I do not like outsWe interference in the academic 
and intelleaual process. I believe the indepenctence of our 
institutions is an important aspect of their greatness. 
However, when that value of independence conflicts with 
some of the others we have discussed, it means that public 
institutions will use the taxes of minority constituents to con- 
tinue to deny them access and equity. Given this choice, I 
strongly urge greater legislative pressure. 

To show the importance of these recommendations I need 
only refer to faculty discussions on various campuses of the 
University of California where the changing demographic 
composition was presented in very clear terms. Two 
responses were typical: on snrwiier campuses, they felt they 
could meet their enrollment goals without worrying about the 
changes* They felt there would always be enough students 
from the traditional pools to fill their classrooms and continue 
to justify their state support. On the larger campuses, a typical 
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response to the dtmoffzphk: data was ttal ine new pool of 
stixieite would nol be qualified for university sti^ Therefore, 
ihcy suted they would prefer to "downsize" and mainuin 
quality. These are the values we arc filing with, and for 
these reasons 1 recommend much stronger legislative review. 

There are great opportunities opening to us, but the chal- 
lenges facing us, the obstructions in our way, are even 



greater. Eugene Cota-Robles points out that the window of 
opportunity is opening, bu unless we take advanttge of it by 
the year 2005, the faculty numbers will be rather sUMe until 
2045. Given this reality we must work harder and we must 
succeed The consequences of failure are too enormous to 
contemplate anything other than the dramatic success this 
symposium envisk)ns. 



RESPONSE 

Donald L Fbdco 

(Sac and Fox, Creek, Shawnee, Seminole) 

Professor of History 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

First o^all, administrations at universities have to be con- 
vinced that there is a compelling reason to recruit minority 
students and minority faculty. 

The promises of the 1960's, that there would be more 
minorities in academia during the 1980's, are unfulfilled. For 
example, the number of American Indian faculty members in 
the University of Wisconsin System is only nine. Of that num- 
ber, only seven are tenured. In history, which is my own 
field, only sixteen American Indians hold Ph.D.'s. 

Something has to be done. In fact, many things. As we 
consider faculty incentives and rewards to bring about 
increased numbers of minority graduate students, initial 
observations are sobering. There is no single solution. The 
problems involved are complex and involve both the faculty 
and minority students. Internal and extemal factors are at 
work. Faculty cannot solve these problems alone. The 
obstacles are not just academic, they require improved 
human social relations and commitment from universities. 

The problem is rooted in widespread attitudes. A 1987 
report reve&led that the State of Wisconsin and its citizens did 
not consider the educatkwi of minorities to be a top priority. 
•Affirmative actkxi and civil rights are no longer major issues 
for the average citizen, student, teacher, legislator or faculty 
member," stated the report.{l} Similar indifference to the spe- 
cial needs of minorlies is reflected nationally. If this attitude 
prevails, it will be very difficult to increase the number of 
minorities in academia. 

To begin with, faculty in general are uninformed about 
the serious shoftage of minority graduate students 2nd minor- 
ity faculty and what that shortage means. They have not yet 
made either the social or the economic inferences from the 
demographk: changes which have already begun to bear on 
universlies as on the society at large and which are, in part, 
the subject of this conference. 

Ethnocentrlsm as an Obstacle 

Ethnocentrism still plays a significant role in determining 
the attitudes of faculty and society toward minorities in gradu- 



ate schools. In the 1960's, the eduv^itfon of minorities was a 
national issue, and it was assumed that a sufficient number of 
minorities in academk areas would be produced in the 1970^s 
and 1980's. By the late 1970^s, however, mainstream ethnocen- 
trism towards minorities was puHkJy voiced The Allan Bakke 
case was a well-publicized example symptonrutic of a shift in 
mainstream aniiudes. Bakke filed a sint claiming reverse dis- 
criminatkxi and infringement of his civil rights because he was 
denied admission to medical school at the University of 
Califomia when that university had an affirmative action pro- 
gram for admission of minority students. 

Amerkam "indivkfualism," which carries a poskive image 
for much of society and within many universities, is often eth- 
nocentric, as well. In the early years of the present decade, 
minorities were regarded as failures for not being able to suc- 
ceed in achieving mainstream academic standards. This gener- 
ally conservative attitude has been challenged by limited, spe- 
cific efforts of universities to open their doors to minorities. 

In the last three or four years, college recruiters have been 
eager to obtoin bright minorities for their freshmen and first- 
year graduate classes. This effort is commendable, but what 
happens in faa is that the best of the minority students are 
uken by the top universities, leaving the rest of the minority 
students subjea to rules that are inherently unfair. They have 
less than a fair chance when competing with mainstream stu- 
dents in mainstream academia, and they are generally not 
recruked 

Racism as an Obstacle 

Frequently unconsckxis racism plays a part in expressed 
attitudes of conservativism or individualism and prevents 
progress on all fronts of life, including academia. Racial rela- 
tions will have to be more effectively addressed if there is to 
be any possibility of inaeasing the numbers of minorities in 
graduate schools. 

Universities, being partially cbsed communities, can pro 
vide suitable environments for improving racial relations and 
can thus set an example for the rest of the society. Both 
white Americans and non-white Americans need to improve 
attitudes. But since tht former predominate, their values set 
the standards for academk: institutions. Therefore, the burden 
of improving attitudes is primarily the responsibility of white 
faculty and administrators. 

Nan^radstfacutty behavior Fnculty nnembers esublish 
the standards for leaminf; in eoucation, faculty set examples 
for their students. They are role models, and because of their 
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positions as experts, students listen to them. If they can slop 
engaging in any and all forms of racist behavior, they will 
remove a major obstacle to enabling more minority students 
to succeed in graduate school. 

Faculty can help the overall situation by not using lan- 
guage which expresses direct or subde racism in the class- 
room. Faculty can encourage academic dialogue between 
mainstream and minority students to overcome racial and 
ethnic barriers, compelling a learning environment for both 
groups and contributing to a better climate for equal learning 
opportunity for all students. 

White professors can ad direaly on negative stereotypes 
by offering information in their lectures about ideas contribut- 
ed by minorities and their cultures. Frequently professors 
offer only the perspective which ihey know— from main- 
stream schools of thought. Since objectivity is an overall pur- 
pose of scholarship, presenting more than one view or per- 
spective on academic issues would yield a belter 
understanding. This approach would lessen the burden on 
minority graduate students Tvho feel that they have to trans- 
form themselves intellectually into while Americans so that 
they can respond "correclJy." Racial arul ethnic differences 
should not block the opportunity to learn at a university. 

Toward diversity One important starting place is to 
change common perceptions of what minority people can 
bring to the academy. At the very least, minority persons, 
because they are outside the mainstream, can offer fresh per- 
spectives on inquiry, method and analysis in the disciplines. 
Minority students have different experiences, have different 
values and think differently in significant ways. Faculty need 
to recognize and appreciate imagunalive thinking, unconven- 
tional creativity and different points of view. 

Faculty Can Help 

Before enrollmenf Faculty can help prepare minority 
undergraduates academically for graduate school. Faculty can 
uiform undergraduates about graduate school. Undergraduate 
students may not ask, so faculty can help by offering this 
information. Professors could chat informally with students a 
few minutes before class begins. This effort conveys the mes- 
sage to the class that the faculty member is concerned about 
them, and this begins to build a bridge of confidence 
between faculty and students. 

Faculty can serve as recruiters by being role models. 
Although it can be difficult for some minority students to 
relate to a wrtitc academic, a mainstream professor can be 
friendly and communicative to lessen the disunce between 
his/her faculty role and the minority undergraduates who 
might contemplate applying to graduate school. 

WTffd .students Faculty members can convey willingness 
to work with the minority student. This delicate relationship 
is difficult for the minority student to initiate. The diffidence 
many students feel in asking for the "favor" of an assis- 
lantship can be exacerbated when it is a minority student 
making the request of a majority faculty member. 



Professors can network to keep track of minority graduate 
students. From this kind of informal attention, Acuity can 
become interested in the progress of particular minority stu- 
dents. Such co?icem is a major step in advancing minority 
numbers in graduate school, especially in areas where minor- 
ity students are few. 

Academically and psychologkally, each minority graduate 
student must work out hivlier problems to keep life in per- 
speaive as a minority person becoming educated in main- 
stream academia. This balance is delk:ate and can be helped 
by concerned fticully who are willing to counsel, advise and 
listen. (The fticulty member should be alert to the possibiMty 
that the student will interpret help as being patronized, 
exploited or tokenized) 

ihe rdatkxiship between the minority graduate student and 
the faculty is critically important. This relationship may be be- 
tween a minority grsuluate student and a mifK)rity faculty mem- 
bers, but usually it is with a mainstream faculty member. The 
faculty member needs to be sensftive to the possible vulnera- 
bility of the minority graduate student, which varies depending 
on the degree of socialization to mainstream culture. 

Minority students are faced with feeling "different" from 
other students all the tinrve. Nor are the differences single— not 
just racial or cultural or ethnk: or financial, but perhaps all of 
these and many more. To counter this pervasive sense of dif- 
ference, the minority graduate student needs to feel the cama- 
raderie of other graduate students in order to be able to devel- 
op academically. By establishing professional and social 
dialogues with mainstream students, the mirKMity student will 
feel at ease to express his or her view, enabling an exchange 
of conversatfon, ideas, questions, and hypotheses. Faculty can 
do many things to encourage this kind of communication 
amon," students— and to discourage the negatively competi- 
tive interactions whkrh can tum into scapegoating of minority 
students because of their differences. 

It should not be assumed thai minority graduate students 
who are admitted, even after completing a first year, will suc- 
ceed without difficulties. Although it sounds perhaps paler- 
nalistk:, faculty advisors could track the progress of graduate 
students, especially minorities. This would insure that stu- 
dents are not riegleded. Advisors could encourage students 
to attend guest leaures, participate in colloquiums and dia- 
logues with other graduate students. These efforts help make 
the minority student truly a part of the department. 

Maximizing performance As expecutions of graduate 
students continue to rise and change, universities must uke 
care to match their standards to dilTerenl pools of potential 
scholars so as to include and then bring along minority stu- 
dents from a wide variety of backgrounds. Retention is 
important, but beyond that universities need to find the ways 
to maximize the performance of these minority students over 
the course of their graduate studies. 

The educator Robert Havighurst once remarked that 
American Indians encounter difficulty in schools as they con- 
tinue further, and they drop out at a constant rate while 
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advancing lo higher levels in school. This certainly applies to 
American Indians in graduate school, which points up the 
importance of faculty and administrators in assisting American 
Indian, as well as other vulnerable graduate students 

Incentives for Faculty 
Attention to Minority Students 

As minority students make their way into college class- 
rooms, they become the students of professors who may be 
weary of the civil rights movements of the I960's, unsympa- 
thetic to students different from themselves or, if they are 
new faculty, more concerned with tenure than with teaching. 
^Xliite faculty members tend to link themselves to the main- 
stream academy, fortifying its traditional environment with its 
emphasis on research and puolicalion. And at the morQ pres- 
tigious universities, the pressure is even greater to be more 
productive and perform above the average of peers at other 
universities. 

Time, for faculty members, becomes cntical. And it is a 
common student complaint that faculty don't give them 
tin. 3 — ^are not in their offices, for instance, to answer ques- 
tions and to advise. If this common behavior is to be 
changed, administrators will need to make imaginative use of 
incentives and rewards. For in spite of the real limits on their 
time, there is much that faculty members can do. 

An information survey on incemives suggests that research 
monies are the general favorite One of my departmcnul col- 
leagues suggested that fellowships offered to minority 'gradu- 
ate students be inaeased to include funding for the faculty 
member's research project on which the student would work, 
with faculty to act as mentor as well as research director 

Working together, as on research projects, is the best 
approach both for students and faculty members Mainstream 
faculty members have so much to offer from ttieir experience 
To make this resource available to minority students, faa Ity 
members could be rewarded with exiia funding to hire niinor- 
ity assistants. This working relationship, especially if the stu- 
dent assisted on the faculty member's research project, would 
also de- isolate the faculty member. Faculty have so m'jch to 
do besides research that they wo'jid probably welcome 
minority assistants made available to them under such a plan 

(This suggestion does not preclude white faculty from act- 
ing as mentors for mainstream graduate students Rather, !he 
faculty can work with bah mainstream and minority graduate 
students.) 

Get outside funders to grant research monies to faculty, 
conditional on their hiring minority graduate students to work 
with them. Inlra-university funding for faculty research could 
also be made available on such terms 

Another incentive would be to offer faculty extra leave 
time, or time off from teaching and committee work, for 
innovative projects that benefit minority graduate students 

Offer a workshop retreat on the importance of increasing 
the number of minority gradu-ite students and faculty, and 
hold it at a nice resoit. 
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To motivate minorities to aspire to faculty careers, there is 
an u^ent need for more minority faculty, and that means 
financial incentives. American Indians who go on to college, 
for example, usually go into law, education or engineering. 

Rewards 

In universities there are usually a few faculty members 
who go beyond normal duties to help students. Ttiey are 
concerned about student progress, and they spend extra time 
with students. Unselfish with their time, they give a part of 
themselves to students. Currently, there is no system to 
reward these individuals. 

Such concern to help students should not be penalized 
Rather, their ^ork should be appreciitei and recognized. 
Faculty and administrators too often believe- that faculty should 
do research, publish and teach, in that order. Because of the 
pressure on faculty to publish, faculty ratk>nalize that there is 
not enough t-me to advise and Ulk to sD^^ents. And so they 
negica the needs of buh mainstream and minority students. 
>X'ithout changed incentives, this piaure will not change. 

Minority Faculty 

Inevitably, unless the university and departments are care- 
ful, the burden for shepherding minority graduate students 
through their programs falls most heavily on minority faculty 
members. Sharp attention to their needs and situation must 
be part of any plan to inaease the numbers of successful 
minority graduate students. 

Burn-out is a threat to minority facuky. Etepartments and 
administrations should recognize that minority faculty have 
even more calls on their time than mainstream faculty. Too 
often, minority scholars are "used up," their potential deplet- 
ed, before they can fully develop as scholars. 

Tokenism is a problem for al! minority facjlty members- - 
their presence as the only member of their group to be in t^ie 
department, perhaps in the institution. On them alone rest 
responsibilities and expectations not only as single— and per- 
haps isolated— members of their particular racial/ethnic/cul- 
tural groups but also as aspiring faailty members who may 
be the involuntary Urgets of burdensome stereotypes and 
both social and disciplinary ethnocenirism. The need to bal- 
ance personal and academic interests, is not easy in such cir- 
cumstances. 

leave time and reduced departmental duties are appropri- 
ate for minority faculty because the demands from the minor- 
ity community tends to increase, making expectations on 
minority faculty persons simply impossible to meet In the en- 
tena for earning tenure — community involvement, quality 
teaching and publicatbn— <ommunity issues are very 'mpor- 
tant to minority faculty and sometimes weigh wore heavily 
than the other two criteria. This danger can be counteracted 
by careful balancing of criteria by departments, adjusting 
them to bring the best mix of scholarly and pewnal develop- 
ment for the minority faculty member 
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Conclusion 

In this paper, I have emphasized not major incenlives and 
rewards but rather the kinds of small changes— though some 
of them may seem large within departmental enviror.- 
ments— that can lip the scales for minority scholars toward 
success. 

What I have suggested does not need large financial com- 



mitments nor policy upheavals. Rather, the suggestions focus 
on ways to bring minority scholars and scholars-in-traiiiing 
into the academic mainstream while at the same time bring- 
ing their personal and cultural contributions into the acade- 
my. Both processes happen through direct contf.a and work 
with those who already are "the academy," the faculty mem- 
bers. 
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RESPONSE 

Robert Garflas 

Professor of Fine Arts 
University of California at Irvine 

One of the greatest difficulties we are facing in our various 
attempts to mainuin a demographically proportionate num- 
ber of mirK)rities in our system of higher education lies in 
finding the means to keep them there once they have been 
identified, recruited and then brought on board. Much 
thought and effort has gone into the question of finding 
effective incentives which might enhance the potential for 
survival in our institutions. Much that has been proven effec- 
tive is already in place in many institutions across the nation. 
Given the availability of resources and cc/nmilment many of 
these methods could be duplicated elsewhere, although not 
all methods are uniform* r suiuble to all institutions. 

A Mixed Environment for Change 

Even with strong administrative support and commitment, 
the best plans are met with problems. Many of these difficul- 
ties are because both the best and worst of institutions of 
higher educatkxi l<e in their very conservatism. As institutions 
which evolved out of the need to systematize and synthesize 
the best of our historkal, cultural and scientific traditions and 
whkii would allow scope for growth and new development, 
but only under the most rigorous scrutiny, universities 
became ba5tk)ns of tradition where diange comes about only 
very slowly and with consWerable difficulty. 

Much as we would desire to bring about change, the 
catch is that without propinquity it is impossible. You have to 
be within ihe institutfon, a part of it, in order to bring about 
change. Universities need these changes. A diversity of ideas 
must be allowed to flourish in each discipline if it is to be 
viable. Without change and growth the body of knowledge 
would soon become static and om of date; yet, the same 
institutional conservatism whfch works to presen-e quality 
also works against the instilutbn's own long range needs. As 
we struggle to make our own inroads into the university, we 
frequently use up many of our numbers who as yet have 
only a tenuous foothold in the sys^^m. Because in so many 
universities these few minorities are the only people available 
to assist with bringirig about change from within. As a natural 
consequence we lose many before even a few manage to 



survive. And yet our presence is also vital to the health and 
diversity of the university. 

While we often blame university administratk)n for many 
or our woes, in foct, the university is the foculty itself and the 
^^reatest resistance to change oomes from that collea^e body. 
It is that body of whk:h we must become a substantial part in 
order to effea change. The general focuhy attitude toward 
what we refer to as Affirmative Aak>n ranges from conserva- 
tive indifference to a belief that such measures are eleemosy- 
nary rather than aak)n based on enlightened self-interest. We 
are a part of the sdutbn for the large institutk}ns and not the 
problem. 

Recently the voters in the stale of California nwved to have 
Spanish removed from all official documents. The same qtjes- 
tbn is now being put to the voters in the state of Coforado. 
The argument in support of this measure is that all Hispank:s 
in California, and now most likely in Colorado as well, are 
being "encouraged" to learn English. In faa, such measures 
only serve to increase the alienation of that already isolated 
segment of the populatkxi and make their access to English 
and upward mobility even more difficult. Meanwhile, regard- 
less of the desires of the voters, business such as MacDonalrfs 
and Von's Market, to name just two, regularly advertise on 
televtsk>n pragmatkally in Spanish as well as in English. Thus 
changes are uking place in an arena where conflkling solu- 
iions are being offered and endorsed Qearly, in spite of their 
tendency to resist, we must do everything we can to help in 
bririging about change in our universities am! in our society. 

Some SohiUons 

Where do we look for solutions? From the university 
administratk>ri's perspective one effective and visible means 
to change the institution is to hire a few carefully chosen and 
rigorously scrutinized minority administrators. But sue?" visi- 
bility has significant drawbacks as well. The high visibility of 
such appointments allows it io be said from outsWe and from 
on high, and with a certain degree oi glibness, that here is 
proof that the system is working well. From inside the institu- 
tion the perceptk)n seems to be a little different. Any steps 
made to implement effective affirmative action on the part of 
a minority administrator are seen as part of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy while the minority faculty tend to evaluate the 
minority administrator in simple terms of, "What's he done 
for me today?" and seem to rally in support only under con- 
ditions of great duress. 

There are some few measures which do yield consider- 
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able success. They are drawn from ^ confessedly narrow and 
cynical view thai any, even seemingly margina' success is 
nonetheless a success In faa, ihe odds and forces againa 
change seem to many of us so great ihat the best and health- 
iest attitude to endorse is one ofa "rationaf cynicism. 

In essence, rewards and incentives seem to be most easily 
accepted when they are not seen as competitive to the exist- 
ing structure. This might at first seem impossible, but in many 
institutions, systems which offer incentives to minority faculty 
or students are more easily accepted if they are put into place 
from higher up in the administrative chain than the depart- 
mental level. There may be little effort to disguise the faa that 
these resources initially came from a common source. The 
perception that the decision to allocate funds in this mattei 
was made at the higher administrative levels tends to defuse 
much of tho resisunce which appears when allocations are 
made at the departmental level. 

Many already established minority faculty express consid- 
erable resentment over the recruitment and hiring of minority 
faculty under systems of special opportunity or targets of 
opportunity. Ttie resentment stems from the frustration at the 
inability of most universities to recruit and hire more than a 
very few minority fiaculty through the regular departmental 
recruitment procedures. Reliance on devices for recruitment 
which place minority candidates in the tenuous position of 
being viewed as marginal to the mainstream thrust of the 
institution are unacceptable to many established minority fac- 
ulty. After many years of involvement in attempting to change 
and broaden recruitment procedures in institutions of higher 
education it is my own somewhat sober view that it is better 
to get into the institution from the side door than not at all. 

Hiring Positions Under the system of "targets of oppor- 
tun ty," positions are made available and departments com- 
pete for them by identifying candidates whom they wish lc 
h»'e. While the candidate may be seen as falling outside one 
of the critical or priority needs of the department, the identi- 
iication of the minority candidate by the discipline faculty 
tends to create a more positive context for aaion in the 
recruit rr^ent process and in welcoming the new faculty mem- 
ber into the department. There have been numerous success- 
es utilizing this particular method and because it may yet be 
quite sometime before minority faculty are recruited directly 
into departments by the usual procedure, the special setting 
aside of one or two positions within the institutions especially 
for minority candidates identified by the department may 
continue to be one of the most effective means for changing 
academic denK)graphy. 

Still, this is a solution which at the moment is working 
well in the University of California system where numerous 
new faculty positions continue to become available Not all 
universities are in a position to sacrifice precious few avail- 
able faculty positions to this process. It is my own strong 
opinion however, that failing such drastic and even arbitrary 
measures, no significant or continuing improvement of this 
most critical problem facing all American institutions of high- 



er education witi t)e achieved. 

Research Funds The pressure on both faculty and grad- 
uate students to succeed in an academic environment which 
they are at the same time attempting to change frequently 
means that additional avenues of research support may not 
be available with sufficient regularity to ensure success in 
their research endeavors. The availability of special research 
funds in support of minority faculty research efforts is one of 
the most effeaive means of assisting junior faculty to gain a 
more solid foothold in the academic institution. If these funds 
are administered carefully and set aside at the central admin- 
istrative level there is little problem resulting from resentment 
on the part of the general faculty, .ince regardless of the 
source, these funds are not seen as competitive with other 
general faculty research efforts. 

The **Bridge'' Program Model 

>Xliile not directly related to the category of incentives, m 
my view, one of the most imporunt elements required in the 
process of changing the demographic makeup of the univer- 
sity is the task of making the n'^wcomer, be it faculty or stu- 
dent, aware of the full parameters of the new institutional 
environment Long accustomed to working in isolation from 
any established peer group on his way up towards the uni- 
versity, the minority student and even new faculty member, 
may not clearly see all of the pitfalls, the signals for caution 
or for opportunities. 

In the California State University system and in a few of 
the UC institutions there are programs much like those 
already nationally esublished programs in the sciences and 
engineering which work intensively with a small group of 
students before they enter the university. While the well- 
established science and engineering programs work with 
minority students who have already declared college aspira- 
tions and who have demonstrated ability in the sciences, the 
Cal State and UC programs work with students who under 
normal circumstances would not be admissible to the system 
and who form a high risk group. Both types of effort are of 
immense imporunce and have had great success, the latter 
type is of particular significance because it has achieved such 
remarkable success with a high risk group. 

In essence, a group of minority students who have applied 
for admission to the institution but who, on the basis of past 
performance, test scores and grades, would not have been 
admitted, are invited to enroll in an intensive live-in program 
on the campus for a month to a month and a half. During this 
lime they are acquainted with the processes and physical 
struaure of the campus. They are worked quite intensely but 
at the same time regularly given a sease of the potential for 
success contained in their own self-determination. At UQ we 
have had such success with the Summer EOP program that 
the retention rate of these high risk students has become high- 
e*" then the campus average. >X^ile one month of indoctrina- 
tion annol possibly compensate for twelve years of inade- 
quate preparation, nonetheless I have consistently noted that 
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ihe sudden awareness of ihe power of one's own motivaiion 
in affecting one's future, together with a familiarity with the 
physical environment and procedures before the first formal 
date of cla5ses, has achieved in California quite a few minor 
but extremely important mirades. 

Somehow there needs to be ariother sucli boost at the 
entering graduate school level and again for junior professors. 
Certainly something of a much more subtle and specialized 
manner would be required However, in a very significant 
way what we are speaking of here is something in the nature 
of a socializition process. New minority graduate students 
need to be routinely infonnec! that the rules learned in under- 
graduate school are now in graduate school going to change. 
Graduate school is not only more difficult but there is much 
more evaluation of each individual's progress. Students can no 
longer sit in their dasses as though in front of the TV monitor. 
The TV monitor is now also looking back at them. Faculty 
remember each student's performance from one class to 
another and from one year to another and discuss students' 
progress amongst themselves. This is a significant change 
from the undergraduate's sense of taking a string of, one 
hopes, at least intellectually related classes in isolation from 
each other. A graduate student who sees himself in isolation 
from his peers and from his faculty may miss many opportuni- 
ties and thus face grave difficulties in achieving success. 

Likewise, the rules for survival learned in graduate school 
will need to be nxxiified when becoming a junior colleague in 
a university faculty. Wh\k it seems obvious that before achiev- 
ing tenure, the junior faculty member might well consider 
exercising son^e reserve and caution before heatedly defend- 
ing his intellectual convictions in argument with a senior col- 
league. Such pragmatism and conscious self-interest may 
strike an idealist as unnecessary. >}7hile such attitudes are a 
matter of personal and individual conviction, the loss of each 
minority faculty member is a great blow to our colleaive 
effort. I am convinced that we need to do much more in the 
arena of graduate student and junior faculty mentoring. While 
I am confident that much of this goes on informally and with 
regularity in many institutions, I also fear that there are many 
situations in which minority graduate students as well as 
junior faculty are trying to survive isolated from regular con- 
tact with any senior mentor. Given the gravity of the potential 
negative results in loss of human resources, the costs of esub- 
lishing a mentoring system for faculty as well as graduate stu- 
dents are slight and certainly merit the investment. 

The Demands of the Profession 

During the past twenty years we have witnessed changes 
in ihe status enjoyed by university faculty, in a short period of 



time we have seen this profession go from one whkrh was 
highly respected and relatively well-paW to one that was at 
least respeaed, untQ today when it hai become a professbn 
which engenders little of either. For those minority scholars 
who do dedde to embark on an academk: career regardless of 
its diminished status, a particulariy strong dedicalion is 
required. No longer is the university such a nkre place to 
work; moreover, those minority faculty who are eventually 
recruited are expeaed to do much more than their share of 
academic service. Besides having absolutely impeccable 
records of dislirKtion in research and teaching, they must in 
addition and simultaneously assist the institution in upholding 
a respectable semblance of compliance wfth affirmath^ aaion 
directives and thus must be always visible on numerous aca- 
demic committees, many more than their majority colleagues. 
In addition, they are deeply committed and selflcssly bound to 
provide regular and consistent support to their minority facul- 
ty colleagues and to provide regular support to minority stu- 
dents and their organizations to a level which is absolutely 
incomprehensible to their majority colleagues. 

As Trevor Chandler once very aptly said, "We are all just 
soldiers." We are recruited, but we are expected to know 
what risks the job entails and to expect no sympathy nor spe- 
cial consideration as we fall in the course of dut;;. 'flie system 
is always hard at worK attempting to find fresh recruits to 
continue the process, but without realizing that they cannot 
be replenished at the rate at which they are being used up. 

Still idealistic and devoted minority scholars continue to 
attempt to gain a foothold in spite of these great odds. In a 
very real and practical sense, one of the reasons for this may 
be that higher education continues to provide for minorities 
in this country one of the only efFeaive doors to social mobil- 
ity and political access, avenues which are much needed and 
longer overdue for us. 

The regular and systematic enhancenrient of opportunities 
for minorities in higher education is vital for the institutions 
themselves, in spite of the faa that they so often appear 
impervious and resistant to change. Minority representation is 
needed in all aspects of the American scene. Faculty diversity 
in our universities is necessary because without it we cannot 
be successfi'! in bringing more of the underrepresented pop- 
ulation through the doors of the institutions and out to where 
they can help to etfea change. 
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RESPONSE 

HomerA.Neal 

Chair, Department of Physics 
University of Michigan 

The Problem 

Graduate education has long been recognized as the most 
efFeaive path for preparing future leaders in the arts, human- 
ities, sciences, and the various professions. Regardless of the 
quality or scope of one's undergraduate education, without 
the advanced training provided at the graduate level, one is 
seldom in a position to create a body of new knowledge or 
to define the research agenda of his or her field. Graduate 
and professional education is sutislically the key to preparing 
future leaders. 

It is against this backdrop that the declining number of 
minorities seeking graduate degrees in the core academic dis- 
ciplines is a source of deep concern. Minority groups have 
historically been represented in graduate studies only at a 
very low level and this trend stubbornly persists. For exam- 
ple, Otit of ihe 1000 physics Ph D.'s granted last year, only 6 
were to Black Americans, and only 3 were to Hispanics. In 
1983, there was only 1 black computer scientist who received 
a Ph.D. — in spite of the burgeoning demands in that explod- 
ing field But, remarkably, even in light of these minuscule 
numbers, minorities pursuing graduate education in the cen- 
tral disciplines seem to be in a general decline. Things are 
getting worse. How can this be? And why is there ra more 
national attention being directed to this issue? 

To emphasize the magnitude of the problem, note that 
even though Hispanics constitute 6.4% of the U.S. population, 
the/ received less than 3% of the doctorates awarded in 1980. 
As pointed out by Wilson and Melendez in The Educational 
Record artici" "Down the Up Suircase" (vol 66, Fall 1985): 
"minority enrollments in higher education plateaued in the 
1970's and, especially with Blacks, have declined ever since. 
The consequence of such decline at the undergraduate level 
has a "ripple effea* seen in reduced numbers of graduate 
students, professional students, and those available to fill fac- 
ulty and administrative positions". 

In some important disciplines — which will become 
increasingly significant as society becomes more and more 
dependent on tecfinology, the situation is even worse. A June 
1, 1984 editorial in Science smes, "Although yesterday's dem- 
agogues no longer bar the schoolhouse doors, the retreat 
from the crudest forms of educational discrimination has not 
automatically brought expeaed gains for minority students 
Nowhere are problems more persistently acute than in grad- 
ual" and professional study in science and technology. 
Blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans make up 19% of the 
U S. population, but receive only 8% of doaoral degrees 
annually. Until minorities close the 'grad school gap' in scien- 
tific and professional education, the real challenge to the 



nation will remain unanswered." 

Lest we forget the background that has aeated the situa- 
tion we are now struggling to overcome, conskler the evolu- 
tion of options for a Black in my home slate of Kentucky. In 
"The History of Louisville Municipal College", James B. 
Hudson reports... 

Blacks had virtually no opportunity to pursue a 
higher education prior to the end of the Civil War. 
During Reconslruaion the Freedmen*s Bureau and the 
American Missionary Association were instrumental in 
founding a number of higher inslitutk>n5 for blacks in 
the former slave-holding states. However, as most 
blacks were illiterate due to the prohibition against 
education for slaves, few were prepared to lake advan- 
tage of the limited higher educational opportunities 
then available 

After 1876, the higher education of blacks was 
affeaed by the evolution of the system of legal segre- 
gation. The influence of Booker T. Washii <jon and a 
number of philanthropic organizations secured the 
opportunity for a higher education for blacks, but a 
kind of education designed to reinforce the segregated 
social system. Consequently, blacks, if they were to be 
educated, would receive an education suited to their 
"place" in .\merican society. 

Prior to 1950, the "Day Law" (enaaed in 1904), 
which prohibited blacks from attending white colleges 
and universities, limited the higher educational oppor- 
tunities for blacks in Kentucky. In an effort to provide 
such opportunities for blacks in Louisville, the 
Louisville Municipal College for Negroes was estab- 
lished as a segregated branch of the University of 
Louisville... This college came into being as the result 
of black political activity in the I920's. The college 
opened m February 1931 and closed in June 1951 as a 
consequence of the desegregation of the University... 

Imagine the obstacles encountered by generations of 
Blacks as they had to accommodate to the striaures of first 
having almost no higher education opportunities, then to 
having the option to pMrsue studies targeted to keep them in 
their place, to then finally being accepted into desegregated 
institutions that really did not want them. Is there any doubt 
as to why today there are such disparities in the representa- 
tion rates of mi!X)rities in graduate school? More disturbing, 
however, is why the rate of growth of the number of minori- 
ties is now declining. 

There are, of course, some known causes of the decline 
Studies suggest that many minority graduate and profession I 
student^i borrow substantial amounts of money to support 
iheir education and that they encounter sertous repayment 
burdens, particularly since these new loans are in addition to 
debts associated with their undergraduate education. The 
double calamity of rising college costs and diminished federal 
support serve only to make matters worse But there are 
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many other reasons as well. 

I have been asked to respond to the question of how 
elTeclive incenlivcs might be in encouraging faculty to direct- 
ly intervene in tryir.g to increase the number of minorities in 
graduate education. The focus on the faculty roic is one of 
the unique aspects of this conference. Most other studies 
have dealt with the role of the federal government, funding 
issues, the role of advisors, etc. Bui. when all is said and 
done, it is the faculty who play one of the most aitical roles. 
Faculty are responsible for recruiung graduate students, for 
awarding them teaching assistanlships and research assis- 
lanlships, and for mentoring them onc^ they have anrived on 
campus. It is in this context that I examine below some of the 
faaors ihit might influence faculty participation in seeking 
lasting solutions. 

What Motivates Faculty to Act? 

Faculty are human beings Indeed, they are very human 
and have sensitivities rnat are, by and large, quite respoasive 
to certain external stimuli. 

The goal of most faculty members in a research university 
is to become preeminent in their area of specialty, to develop 
and maintain the respea their colleagues and students, to 
have a degree of financial security, and to be able to exercise 
some control over the policies and development cf their uni- 
versity. In deaeasing order of significance, the faculty mem- 
ber's allegiance is normally first to o^her members of his or 
her research specialty (within which he or she m:.^ also have 
some spectacular enemies), to the Department, the College, 
and then to the University as .i whole. This is the natural 
order of things. It is, one might say, as it should be 

In this content, the professional and social interconnec- 
tions in the academic environment do little to encourage fac- 
ulty to make extraordinary efforts to deal with the problem of 
underrepresented minority groups in graduate education 
Except for tnose faculty members who— by their own experi- 
ences or personal commitment— are specially dedicated to 
solving this problem, faculty may even perceive that such 
efforts are counterproduaive to the attainment of their goals. 

Yes, counterproductive The best way to advance as a 
scholar is to work on the problems that are widely acknowl- 
edged to be the most difficult and significant in the field, and 
to involve graduate students who statistically have the best 
chances of becoming outstanding scholars in their own right. 
False perceptions that, for whatever the reason, a minority 
student won't be able to persist on a particular project over 
the long term, or will not be able to be as productive as a 
non-minority student, raise the specter of one ghost that leads 
to the exclusion of many minority students. 

Colleagues often view faculty who have minority students 
as being dawdlers engaged in a social reclamation projcd, 
rather than a bustling scholar pursuing a frontier research 
projea. If there is not a general consensus within the depart- 
ment that making extraordinary efforts to increase the num- 
ber of minority students is a priority of the department, a fac- 



ulty member who does undertake such efforts may gain no 
added respect from colleagues and in many cases, may lose 
respect and be ostracized. Once again, the end result can be 
a disincentive. 

I should also mention some other aspects of the faculty 
ethos. By and large, faculty do not like io be "told" what they 
should do by "administrators" (even when faculty might be 
simultaneously clamoring for visible displays of strong admin- 
istrative leadership) After all, administrators know less about 
the field than the faculty, they are farther away from the day 
to day problems that arise in the field, and indeed, there are 
many cases where, inappropriately, administrators appear to 
sacrifice honored tenets such as integrity of scholarship, qual- 
ity, and so on. for the sake of expediency. Thus, for faculty 
members, administrators are to be taken very cautiously. 

Administrators themselves contribute to the problem by, 
on one day, exhorting departnients to become the very best 
in the world, and haranguing them about a borderline tenure 
candidate, while on the next day stressing the importance of 
altering certain standards to increase the minority student 
population, without putting these seemingly contradiaory 
demands into a global context where, indeed, they coexist 
very well. 

The intense competition for advancement auses faculty to 
be cautious about the utilization of their time for any adivity 
not directly associated with the achievement of their scholarly 
goals. The concept of what it means to be a professor — a 
teacher, mentor, as well as scholar— can easily bj lost. And 
more often than not, faculty find reinforcement within the 
cocoon of their department for the notion that ignoring such 
"administrative dislradions" is to be commended. 

My goal in developing this perspedive is iKX to dwell on 
what might be wrong with the traditional strudures and pro- 
cedures within universities, but to try to pinpoint the leverag- 
ing parameters that might be used to provkie an incentive to 
faculty members to use their considerable talents and influ- 
ence to mobilize one of societ/s greatest tools of change 
(namely, universities) to attack one of society's most trouble- 
some problems, namely the very low participation rate of 
minority students in graduate education. 

What Are Possible 
Incentives for Faculty to Act? 

Responsibilities and Rewards for Administrators Providing 
incentives to encourage the faculty 'o expend efforts to 
recruit, mentor and advance minority graduate students is a 
delicate matter for university administrators. st sledgeham- 
mer approaches are either ineffedive or illegal, or both. An 
example of an inappropriate venture would be setting the 
salary of faculty members based on the number of black stu- 
dents s/he had under nentorship. 

But developing a salary assignment process for administra- 
tors that depended, among other things, on their effectiveness 
in implementing university affirmative aak)n polk:ies would 
seem appropriate. If a Dean and Chair see absolutely no rea- 
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sen lo urge iheir faculty toward aaion, then the entire system 
can easily succumb to complacency. Even in the besi of cir- 
cumstances the financial incentive would be small; but more 
important is ihe symbol of institutional commitment thai is 
implied. But let us analyze this somewhat distasteful point a 
httle more. We have jusl suggested that to improve an institu- 
tion's performance in affirmative action we must pay those 
administrators who are effecuve in this area more than we pay 
those who are not, everything else being equal This runs 
against the gnin of academe and illustrates one of tlie prob- 
lems faced even by well- meaning university administrations. 

In academe Uie predominant view is that people should 
be compensated on the basis of their accomplishments as 
scholars and teachers. Even most university administrators are 
or have been acknowledged leaders in their fields, and to a 
large extent their compensation as administrators is based on 
their sunding as a scholar Moreover, in ceruin university sys- 
tems, there are very few incentives for a faculty member to 
become an administrator in the first place, and if they view 
the administrative role ac becoming too burdensome, or feel 
that they are being pushed m som direction they do not 
wish to go, they will just quit and return to the less stressful, 
and often even more financially rewarding, usk of being jusl 
a tenured faculty member. Thus, the financial incentive vari- 
able for admir.istrators is one that is somewhat slippery. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the problems above, every uni- 
vcsiiy should make it very clear that the development of 
innovative ways of advancing affirmative action within the 
university environment must be an integral part of each 
administrator's job, and that even annual raises will be based 
to some extent on how well the administrator does in tms 
regard. The administraiors must then, in turn, decide, within 
general university guidelin'^ how to best implement affirma- 
tive action efforts within their units. This flow of responsibil- 
ity is important. As suted above, faculty have more confi- 
dence in their Chair, normally, than in thsir Dean, Chairs 
have more allegiance to their Dean than to the Provost, and 
so on. This natural coupling between the various levels of the 
administration should be used to advantage in transmitting a 
clear institutional signal that affirmative action is important 

From an institutional perspective, it is very important that 
Prcsidenis, Provosts, Deans, Chairs, faculty leaders and others 
consistently and publicly embrace the principles of affirma- 
tive action. But to ensure that indeed more takes place than 
)ust verbal discourse, the reward structure within the univer- 
sity has to explicitly acknowledge performance and results in 
this area. As flawed as it may be, that is one incentive that 
should not be ignored. 

Academic Planning; Coupling Budgets to Petfor- 
numce Every academic unit in a university should be required 
to develop annually an "Academic Plan." The plan should also 
include the deuiled presenution of the aspiratK:)ns of the unit 
and the resources required to achieve its goals. This plan 
should also include an analysis of what the unit has done in 
the recruitment of minority students and faculty during the 
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past year, what the successes were, and an analysis of why 
the efforts were not as successful as anticipated. 

The overall academic plan should form an integral part of 
the budget allocation process for the unit for the next year, 
and the cognizant administrators should make sure that the 
unit's performance in the area of affirmative action is uken 
into account in making the final allocation decisions. In par- 
tiailar, units that have consistently ignored urgings that they 
mount special affirmative action initiatives either in student 
recruiting or faculty recruiting should not be allowed to 
recruit for new faculty positions, except under the very close 
coc L nation of the appropriate university committees. In 
summary, I believe that a strong case can be made for cou- 
pling, both psychologically and substantively, the budgets 
allocate^ to departmen;«i with the performance of those units 
in affirmative action. 

The administration of such a policy is not easy and must 
be done with great care; it must not be retnbutive, and 
should always be fashioned to help departments grow in 
quality and diversity. But an administration that, in the bud- 
get setting process, is willing to continue to add incremental 
resources to departments that consistently refuse to partici- 
pate meaningfully in affirmative action initiatives can be legit- 
imately questioned on whethei it indeed is committed to 
afTirmative action. 

Support for Faculty Research At most universities 
there is insufficient support for scholarly aaivities of the fac- 
ulty. Institutions normally are only able to insure that each 
faculty member attends one professional conference each 
year. The interchange of ideas between scholars is the 
hfcHood of most professions To be sure, the reading of pub- 
lished works goes a long way toward achieving a sharing of 
results on a global basis. But nothing really ukes the place of 
hearing the author of a major work present his or her find- 
ings and be subjea to cntical questions from other experts in 
the field Moreover, conferences provide an opportunity (in 
some cases almost the onl> opportunity) for junior faculty to 
interact personally with senior scholars from other universi- 
ties, often resulting in a relationship that might set the direc- 
tion of future research for years to come. And the flow of 
insights may not be just one-way. On many occasions, senior 
scholars gain the benefit of a special point of view from a 
)unior scholar that they just never had thought of 
before— and thus even the senior scholar's future work can 
be enhJ»nced In summary, conferences are good, and there 
arc too few resources to encourage these types of viul inter- 
actions. What on earth does this have to do with minority 
rcKiruitment and retention? 

Faculty who are willing to use some of their time at con- 
ferences to consult with colleagues about the recruitment of 
minority graduate students, or the recruitment of minority fac- 
ulty, should be provided with supplemental university travel 
support. This is an incentive which is appropriate and can be 
effective, if such a program is properly administered. It has 
the advantage of combining in a single administrative aaion a 
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siaiemeni of the university's concern about scholarly 
advancement of its fsKrulty and about providing the opportu- 
nily for the advancement of others who have been historical- 
ly denied access. 

Mctrt Direci FaaOfy Rewards Faculty who exert special 
efforts to recmil and mentor minority graduate students ova 
and beyond the level expected on the average, should be 
acknowledged by the university. The form that this acknowl- 
edgment shouW uke will vary. Some may wish to provide 
special resea/ch support, in recognition of the faculty mem- 
ber's aaaifice in time and energies that might otherwise have 
devoted to the preparatfon of proposals for additk)nal exter- 
nal support. Others may wish to consider a reduaion in the 
faculty member's teaching load or formal conunittee assign- 
ments. But something should he done. Universities are nor- 
mally willing to acknowledge special contributions of its fac- 
ulty. A faculty member obuining $2 million research grant, 
and OfiS who is conducting a special study for university long 
range planning, for example, both might expea to receive 
supplemental support and/or teaching load reduaknis. The 
enormous efforts required to recruit and reuin minority grad- 
uate students must be accorded a comparable degree of sig- 
nificance and importance to the university 

Most universities reward their faculty on the basis of their 
performance in research, teaching and servkre. Some depart- 
mental process is developed wherein each faculty member is 
rated by his/her peers (or a representative body, or by the 
chair, etc.), and through some complkrated method, salary 
raises are computed from the results of the ranking process. 
Inasmuch as the recruiting of minority graduate students can 
certainly be regarded as a departmental/university service, 
and since mentoring and advisement are certainly integral 
parts of teaching, there is absolutely no vk>latk>n of sundard 
principles in rewarding, faculty who perform m an exemplary 
fashk)n in these areas. 



The Distant Future 

A Time of No Artificial Incentives 

..e must never forget that artificial incentives are not a 
long term solution to the problem of the paucity of minority 
graduate students. Jhe goal must always be to cr^^ate a 
degree of undersunding and commitme'jv within depart- 
ments that will cause them to aggressively pursue affirmative 
aaion efforts without the presence of adin»nistratively dan- 
gled incentives. 

Incentives are justifiable now in that we are facing a dan- 
gerous situation in the declining number of minority students 
pursuing graduate eduatkm at precisely the time the num- 
bers should be rapkily growing— both for the benefit of the 
classes that have been historially denied access, and for the 
benefit of the natwn that will increasingly need their talents. 
One can hope for the day when most departments have a 
sufficient .lumber of minority students to realize Oiai these 
students an be as produaive and brilliant as any others, that 
they shoukl be recruited for the fame competitive reasons as 
any other students, and that fiicully should be honored to 
have these students select them as advisors. 

Though the uy of incentives is, in general, something that 
most academiv administrators find awkward to deal with, the 
end justifies the means, provkled that certain bask: tenets of 
academe a e not violated As pointed out in the conference 
material we had previously distributed, as well as the refer- 
ences cited earlier in this paper, it is the faculty who play a 
pivotal role in the seleaion of graduate students for admis- 
sk)n to their university, it is the I *culty who decide on which 
students get financial support, and it is the faculty who must 
provkle academic guidance of tiie students throughout ihcir 
graduate careers. 

Thus, no lasting solutk)n of achieving the proper partk:ipa 
tion of miPiOrities in graduate educatk/n is conceivable with- 
out the full involvement and commitment of the faculty 
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In what ways can the current faculty incentive and reward 
systems be used or modified to make changes necessary for 
more \frican Americans, Amerkan Indians, and Latinos to 
complete advanced degrees? 

We began our work with the premises of the conference 



itself, as reinforced by papers responses and discussion: 

• The low enrollment of African Americans, American 
Indians and Latinos in graduate programs represents a 
crisis for those minority groups and for the nation at 
large. 

• Members of the faculty, though th^y do not bear the 
whole responsibility, are central lo the scholarly enler- 
prise and can make the aitical difference in enabling 
Afrkran >merkans, Amerkain Indians and Latinos to uke 
their necessary place in the academy. 

• No long-term change in faculty behavior will occur with- 
out adju^ments in the academk: reward. The adjustments 
will need to take place in the aiteria for awards (what 
faculty are expeaed to do) and, when necessary, in the 
rewards themselves 
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• Besides ihe mtiaiives and woric of fisicuhy members, thcrr 
miisi be insiilUional commilmeni if ihe changes arc lo be 
widespread, lhal means public corruniimeni and sufjpon 
ive action from chancellors, presidcms and other senior 
academic admmisuaiors for ihe gcpals of educational equi 
ly and, specifically, for increasing the number of African 
Americans, American Indians and Latinos in graduate 
programs and, ultimately, on the faculty itsdf 
The conference identified three major areas where 
changed faculty behavior can contribute to inaeasmg the 
numbers and success rates of Afncan Americans, American 
Indians^ and Latinos: outreach and admission, mentoring, and 
expansion of the canons and boundaries of scholany disci 
plines In each a-ea, there are opportunities to reward \x\u\ 
lor that moves a department, a discipline, a university toward 
the goal of finding and developing intclletiual Ic'^lcrship 
potential where today it is neglected 

Recommendations — 
Outreach and Admissions 

I. Conference paitkripnts focussing on this issue have pro- 
duced a number of suggestions for recnj<meni aaion, 
both on and off campus, to enlarge the pool of qualified 
African American, American Indian and Latino graduate 
candidates. Faculty members who devote significant time 
to such aaivities should be rewarded w<h time, thai e, 
the rewards should either be of time Iself-specific leave 
or time off from other academic duties to carry ou 
recruitment/outreach— or of staff support or equipnxjru 
that saves some equivalent of the time spent 

2 Criteria for tenure and promotioi. and for salary 
inaemenis should include effeaive rccruitme.a and out 
reach to candidates from underrepresented groups 

3 There should be merit increases and awards designated 
for successful recruling/outreach to underrepresented 
mirxxily groups. 

4, Fcllowsliips and grants are also suitable rewards for out- 
standing work that improves successful outreach and 
recruitment of Afncan Americans, American Indians and 
Latinos. 

Recommendations - Mentoring 

Most of the rewards described above for work on getting 
talented students from underrepresented groups into graduate 
study arc also appropriate for the essential work of mentoring 

5. Incentives for mentoring should cover the whole range of 
rewards that faculty care about: credit toward tenure and 
promotion; aedit toward salary inaeases or bonuses, 
rewards of time or lime equivalents; funds or equivalent 
resources; av.'ards of high status — "Mentor of the Year." 
with some privileges attached to the honor; recognition at 
the departmental level and also from administration 
leaders. 
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jtecommcndailofl^— * 

Expanding the Limits of the Diacfpiwf 

6 All the prevously meniioaed *Kmif>^ and ft 
might be shaped to fit the spec*^* ^ 
work to open up iher o*n cWiplim lo nr* prnprx 
tiws, nem methods, new concrfts and (tea cxwrw^ *^ 
schoUrs, Of schoUn n \rw^ *ho arc akK> mrmrrf^ # 
underrepreser^cd gr^xips m the aiadrrm 

Recommendations--General 

" Piofosioftfl devdopmen lea^r vm wK%id be j^ifrufwu^r 
ether as a reward for hcav\ ^mivemert « MCtr^xn k^ «> 
crease the m*i*ef5 of sudcnis from the tarprtcd r^M* ^ 
the universfiy or as a i«ne asMiincd to dcvetofwi? %Kyui 
approaches or programs or team effects lo the sjfr-.r ml 

8 PostKioctonl fdkjwshipft couid nuUe a maitw drflmtKr 
in the lives of many yourtg faculty »ho arr \ffKa- 
AnxTican. American Indian or Laiiw 

9 exchar^ opportuntcs cr vt^^ pirjfctffW)^ 
^-ays to reward faculty wthm jn wtiUrw ct lo dra^ 
Ihe vistituiion bcuk> »ah special *k*s and awmtmrtt 
Ihe k»Kls of action urged by the ctWercnct kit al brult\ 

10 Research funds coukJ be the reward for hcxjks iKm*^ 
the kind of behavwr ircosnmended b> the conlcrciur 
Research fuTKls couW also be aligned to facufc> 

trying to gather mformaiion on the best appraachc* to 
take to increase the numbers of African Amcf^irxs 
Ameiican Indians and t^mos cnmpkimg studr* 

A Note on Diversity 

Undcriywigthe sense of ufgcnc> lo ncnase the procnte cil 
people of color m the academy 6 a commtmcni to ctk^aii^^ 
al excdkmcc, to educational equ<y and fiM drvelopmrf* 
the cultural divcrs<y which actually characienw our nUKm 

Cultural divers^y b certa«ly present w the tftiver^ci^ 
which are the mam obiects of our attention m thi* 
conference Let us surv, then, by respecting thai diws<> and 
the special qualities of faculty members who w* comm* 
themselves to making the most of changtfig t*ncs Ng» all fac 
uhy members will be good mentors, hawtw wil*ig ihe> 
may be m spirit Not all faculty membcfs vll be adept « 
abwbing new perspectives wthin iheir discfrfmcs And noi 
all can successfully reach out to find laleni « uncxpccied 
places. In the same way. not all faculty will be moved to 
action by the same available rewards. 

An important way to bring about and to demoruiraie mAh 
tuiional commtmenl to the goab of the plurally acdkrt uni^ 
vcrsily wMI therefore be to encourage vaneiy « irwaidi. var^ 
cty m the cortnbutions different faculty members make toward 
the same general goals, arxl contmued innovation w\ out 
reach/admissions, in mentoring, and m the expansion o^ disn 
plifxs as they respond to new scholars and new schohrship 
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A PARTICIPANT'S OBSERVATIONS 



Robert EFUlUbvtm 

Difcaor, Professional Dcvtlopment Program 
University of aiifomia, Berkeley 

Good conferences, once underway, have a life of their 
own Participants, caught up in the moment, frequently 
believe that they can accomplish almost anything. The truly 
exceptional conferences, moreover, arc those thit live 
beyond their moment, Oiat engage conferees so thoroughly 
in the issues raised that they carry the meeting's message into 
their woikphce and in so doing, transform ihemsch^cfr-and 
thosr around them. 

In the fnal minutes of this confcraice participants made it 
abuixlantly dear that they wanted to maintain the confer- 
ence's momentum. To susuin the effort, two initiatives were 
identified first, paiticipants were encouraged to work at the 
local level'— i.e. within their own departments and institu- 
tkyis--io implement recommendations that emeiged from the 
conference's working meetings and, second, to work at the 
national lev?il, as one conferee put it, no create a natkxiwide 
coalitkxi" tku wojld keep the conference's central issues as 
part of the natk>nal educational agenda. 

At the Local Level 

One speaker suggested that conferees return to their insti- 

lutkxis, 'convene small faculty groups and say, look, here 

are a couple of sets of kleas that have been put on the table. 

What's your readkxi? How would you contribute to help us 

pull this off?" He added that a "strong strategy- would have 

to be put in pb^ in Older tc susuin the involvement ( iocal 
faculty. 

The foundation for such a strong strategy, he suggested, 
might be a careful presentatton to faculty members and to the 
members of institutk)nal academk: senates about Uie nature 
of the nalkxi's changing demographics. Ihe trends arc abun- 
dantly dear: the decline in the birth raie^ ' 'h^te middle 
dass males— the group from whkJi the pra _ ite at the 
vast majority of the natton's colleges and universities was 
drawn— will produce a aitfcal shoruge of faculty unless 
there is sharp improvement in the rates at whkh black and 
brown students are recruited into college, graduate study, 
and careers in academia. Few decision makers in Americari 
higher educatk)n tmly understand these trends; they dW, 



one partknpant asserted, conferences like this one wouW be 
unnecessary. If presentatk)ns highlighting the appropriate 
fiicts and figures couW be made before the 'right" people in 
key institutkm, then the way wUI be open ^ the confer- 
cnce might piovkle guklance for approprate steps. FUnher, 
recommcndatk)ns and TOtcrials from the conference would 
have a ready-made, weP-primed audience. 

in» Qwi Zto W But a crilkal queslkjn was posed at this 
point- Who is to do the work' Most of those in attendance at 
the conference arc the torch bearers, the hard workers whose 
desks were already cluttered with more tasks, responsibilities, 
and duties than it is humanly possible for two people— much 
Ies5 one indivkhial— to complete. Taking on new tasks, no 
matter how pressing or how noWe, would only add to the 
burden. Unfortunately, a major share of this burden is all too 
frequently heaped on the shouklers of junfor minority faculty, 
whose responsibilities indudc bting the 'point person" on 
issues affecting the Wade and brown communities on cam- 
pus. ITie result is that these budding scholars fail to produce 
and complete the schohrship necessary for advancement up 
the tenure ladder. 1 think if we really want to get a larger 
piece of the academk: pie, then we have to put forth our best 
Ulent, devdop it and, again, protea it, so that our assisum 
professors do not go through what some of us went 
through....' 

At the National Level 

Other suggestkxis were offered It was pointed ou that 
with a host of local initiatives being organized-conferees 
from SUNY, the University of California, and from Georgia, 
for example, had all indkated that they had planned to pu 
conference issues before local fiicuky and institukxial gov- 
emir^ boards-some means of linking all of these efforts into 
a natkxial network would be necessary. One suggestkxi was 
at computer conferencing systems be esublished so that 
communicatkw between the disparate groups and indhrkhials 
comprising the conference's membership might be main- 
tained 

This fact gradually emerged A natk)nal strategy for pro- 
moling institutkxial reform would have to consist of a host of 
local initiathres, organized at the campus level and susuined 
by periodk: pubiitatkxis and other communkatk)ns issuing 
from ihe conference planning committee. 
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AndlnsHMe Perhaps the most intriguing suggestion ten- 
dered by conference partidpanls about the future direaion of 
the group was the notion that an institute be formed to press 
for instiluiiooal change and further research an<l di^elopmem 
on the issues that the conference had sought to raise. An 
institute would serve to organize the energies of the disparate 
groups of faculty and administrators working around the 
nation to bring the conference's recommendations to fruition. 
Such an instkute would, for exatrpl'j, seek funding to sup- 
port its activities and might provide some of this funding in 
order to support the efforts of faculty and administrators 
doing promising work to improve the status of minority 
scholars around the nation. The institute would also collea 
relevant research and where appro^iate, secure the services 
of scholai^ who would condua research related to the sutus 
of minority scholars in Amerkan higher educatkxi. Since no 
similar institute is cuffently in existence, there is a strong like- 
lihood that an entity growing out of the conference and rep- 
resenting the impressive group of individuals that the confer- 
ence had brought together might prove to be extremely 
attractive to foundations interested in developing long-range 
solutions to the numerous problems confronting minority 
scholars within the academy. 

Careers of Minority Scholars 

One clear problem that had been touched upon by the 
ron ference, but had not been addressed in any serious 
depth, was what happens to minority scholars once they are 
in the academy. As Myma Adams had observed, the confer- 
ence b^d directed Hs attentkxi to issues related to the produc- 
ik)n of such scholars— what are the faaors that influence 
their movement from kindergarten through graduate school? 
A related queslkw, however, is what happens to those who 
emerge at die end of tl« educatk>nal pipeline and who enter 
faculty careers? What occurs as these faculty members march 
up the tenure ladder also needs serious examination. To what 
degree are they successful in receiving support for their 
research (from intra- as well as extramural sources)? What is 
their track record with respect to publishing in the "appropri- 
ate joumals?' To what degree are they succeeding in fulfilling 
the myriad requirements for academk: advancement' Some of 
these issues— most noubly those related to minority research 
and puHkatton— had already been addressed m conference 
by the working .up focusing on Issue HI (The Canons of 
Scholarship and the Minority Scholar) and to a limited degree 
by the Congress of Black Faculty as its meeting at Howard 
University earlier in 1987. However, that particular meeting 
was largely focused on the issues confronting African 
Amerkans, and it, too, was not able to explore these issues 
except in a preliminary fiashion. There was a clear perceptton 
that had been expressed by many partfcipanls that the con- 
ference had made an excellent beginning, but that a great 
deal of work (and a host of unanswered questions) lay 
ahead. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

Among the issues that had achieved some consensus 
among participants in this discussion (although no formal 
motbns were offered and no vote was uken) were the fol- 
lowing: 

1) There are both local and national issues t-^ which confer- 

ence members must attend 

a) some attempt to begin to mobilize faculty at each insti- 
tutk)n must be undertaken for which the materials, rec- 
ommendaibns, and puWkaiions aeaied during the con- 
ference would provide an excellent foundatbn for these 
local initiatives, and 

b) some attempt to organize all of these efforts into a 
national movement— perhaps through the aeation of an 
institute— should also be undertaken so that some coordi- 
nation and focus for all of this activity might be possible. 

2) While there was a good deal of sympathy for the plight 
of Asian Americans and a clear recognition that they 
share many of the concerns that the conference was con- 
vened to artkulate, there was also a perception that the 
problems of general underrepresematkMi and declining 
numbers (or very slow growth) are unique to Latinos, 
African Amerk:ans, and American Indians in a host of 
fields. Since one clear initiative emerging from the confer- 
ence is the ne^d to address the issue of underrepresenu- 
tbn, some thought must be given to involving others in 
this work. However, since coalitbn building is at the 
heart of much political progress, working with concerned 
Asian-American faculty was deemed to be one of the 
options that conference participants might want (and 
need) to explore. 

3) Having extensively documented the paucity of minority 
faculty in the natk)n's colleges and universities, conferees 
shoulci avoid heaping the responsibility for transforming 
their insiitutbns on the shoulders of those same junbr 
minority faculty whom conferees have worked so dili- 
gently to train, recruit, and hire. 

Issues of momentum dominated the thinking of most par- 
ticipants, and issues of momentum will continue to influence 
future efforts to bring the confercixre's recommendations to 
fruition. A number of national conferences were convened 
during the 80*s that addressed issues related to minority and 
disadvantaged students in higher education. Th ie confer- 
ences (e.g., the 1982 Wingspread conference tha : was spon- 
sored with support from the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsccondary Education) have generated a significant 
amount of enthusiasm and have been well attended. They 
have not, however, had a dramatk: impaa on the status of 
minorities in higher education, even though a number of 
excellent publkations and a significant amount of recognitkMi 
in the higher education press emerged from these gatherings. 

Clearly a major impediment to nx)ving beyond a confer- 
eiKe framework and into the mud. more diffkult arena of 
building a national movement is t^at the "troops" are so 
widely dispersed. As « number of speakers indicated 
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throMghou the couiw of the cooliwcnce, the people whom 
one MxidmoA wane to enlist in thb movements 
the ones who hive the leaat amount oT free tloM to devote to 
such an er^erprise. As a result, theft is IScely to be a great 
deal of unevenness and a signifkaat lade oT consistency in 
the woric that gets done. That conference paitidpants are 
scattered thnxighout the nation also contributes to limltiiv 
the growth and development of a truly nation^, 
roovcrocnt— t is difficuk for groups and concerned bdlvidu< 
als to communicate easly and effectivdy with eadi othe^ 
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Perhaps the most signifkant pfobiem, however, b that of 
bumouL ■Faculty bumouT has been a popular topic for dis- 
cussion during the 8(rs but nowhere is this bumout-<he 
result of worlcing much too long and much too haid on 
isfties that defy resohdon-Hnore apparent than anioQg nnny 
conference participants. Although most conferees left the 
meeting fediog that there was a do^aUe task before them, 
there was alao a dear perception that they were carrying a 
message back to a weD entrenched and recaldtruit audience. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PLENARIES 



•You arc all experts" is ihe way Conferrrje Director 
Myma Adams put k, speaking to the whote confeicnce group 
during the first da/s plenary sessioa She was reminding par- 
ticipanls lhat, although some of them were called on for 
mal presenialions, the success of the conference and, even 
more, the possibility of rcacning long4enn conference goals 
would depend on pooling knowledge and experience and 
energies from all those present 

Adams was calling on paitkripanis to make use of the spc^ 
cial chance that the pleriiry meetings offered for exchange 
among the whole partkripani group. Later work sesskxw 
wouW let smaller groups think together about their chosen 
issues. And whenever the conference was not in sesskxi, 
there wouW be the chance for informal exchanges. But only 
in plenaries could people find the chance to hear, and be 
heard ^ y, all their conference colleagues. 

Tbe Record This chapter is a record of what participants 



had to say in the plenaries. There were two sets of plenaries, 
one on the first day, to hear and conskler prepared papers 
and responses, and the other on the third day, to h-ar results 
of the four work groups and to reflect on these and on the 
conference and, to a limited extent, on 'what next'" 

The record began with transcripts from tapes of the meet- 
ings. SeiectkKi and editing from the transcripts was designed 
to shift oral material into readable written form. 

Topics Typically, comments or questions in each meet- 
ing suycd close to the presentatton lopk:— whether from a 
paper or a work-group report. But sometimes participants 
pk*ed up lopks again in a later sessk>n, or brought up spe- 
cial issues na previously covered during the conference. As a 
result, the rich material in these comments dki not lend itself 
to strkt chronok}gy, although most is grouped according to 
thefourcoa fence issues. Topkal headlines in the text are a 
gukJe to where participants' concerns look them. 



ACCESS TO GRADUATE EDUCATION: 
RECRUITMENT, ADMISSION 



formal presentations on this issue reccgnixed tbe force of 
institutional practice and faculty attitudes in making access to 
graduate school difficub for non-traditional students. In ple- 
nary sessions, some ^fCukers illustrated recruitment barriers, 
wbile others suggest^ additional ways to open access. A 
re^xmse paper underscored tbe Hmits cftest scores and the 
need to understand and incorporate knowledge of test con- 
struction and test validity into tbe use of test results. 

Recruiting Terminal Masters for PliDs 

Ibm Wre all kxAing for new plaax to tap into for 
PhD cafldklates. What abou k)oking in terminal master's pro- 
grams? For instance, the Qd State system has mammoth master's 
programs; a talented MSW from the Cad Stale system wouW be 
an excellenr candkiate for a PhD at Stanford or at Berkeley in 



socfotogy or psychology. It can be argued that graduate school 
fundamentally ^ not educalfon but a socializaikxi process. In 
that case, terminal master's hoklers have an added advantage: 
They're already •presocialized'' into the graduate school cukuie. 
Maybe we sIkwW create faculty liaison between terminal mas- 
ter's prograntt and PhD programs so as to find talented minority 
students to attract into the PhD programs. 

E4gar Epps: That's a good approach. It's how I got into a 
PhD program myself. I was in a terminal master's program; 
VKwhingtoo State University was recruiiir^ people and I was 
encouraged to go into the PhD program, although up to that 
point I hadnt thought of it. 

Unknown Speaker: I think your point is well taken. 
Graduate school is more socializatfon than educatton; and 
that's the problem. 
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The Medical Model 

Ekf Carlson: I think graduate school should look to 
medical school admissions for a model. Medical schools are 
far ahead of graduate schools in minority admission pro- 
grams. I've served five years on Stony Brook's Medical 
Admissions Committee (I chaired it one year). Medical 
schools, like graduate sch>:te, have sUndardized examina- 
tions—the Medical College Admission Test. But as early as 
the 1960's— before the civil rights movement made any head- 
way and when minorities wert not even thought about in 
medical admissions— 1 was a premed advisor at UCLA at the 
time, and I remember studies showing that the Medical 
College Admission Test had no relatkxi to peer judgment by 
physicians of what constitutes an effective or successful 
physician. Physicians have recognized this in their own 
careers and among their medical students; what really counts 
on evaluating where medical students are placed for residen- 
cy is the quality of their work, the relation to patients, their 
ability to make judgments and the like, not their performance 
sundardized scores. Medical schools have wrestled with this 
problem for a number of years, and they have succeeded 
much more admirably than graduate schools in looking for 
the criteria that they want in physicians. This includes 
reliance on pre-medical advisors whose track record is very 
good in evaluating students at their own institutions. 

We don't have anything comparable to that in graduate 
programs for admission. We have a much more free-based 
system in which, at best, an indivklual potential undergradu- 
ate sponsor who may have supervised the student in a 
research project will be given conskierable weight. But there 
are many students who do not have the advanuge of doing 
undergraduate research or working with undergraduate men- 
tors who can write subsuntial letters about the potential that 
that student has. So for students who are applying to gradu- 
ate school, the mechanical GRE-lype records are used. 

What I would like to address to the panel is: Do you ever 
consult with your colleagues who are admitting minority can- 
didates, working out systems for retaining them, worked out 
systems for evaluatkxi of how effective their programs. And if 
not, why don't you do it' 

Copelatut A major problem in comparing medical school 
admissions to graduate school admission is that medical 
schools have programs that are more similar lo one another 
than the generality of graduate programs, and the reference 
group for evaluation— practicing physicians, is more easily 
measured for applicable aiieria for student seleaion. The 
numbers of minority people in medkal school and in pradkre 
also allow a broader range of comparison for minority candi- 
dates than can be the case in many graduate departments, 
where a minority person may appear only once in a 
decade— if that often. 

Stereotypes In Recruiting 

Unknown Speaker: In the eariy years of recruiting 
minority students, a faculty colleague of mine at ? west coast 
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elite instiluikx) used to go to puWk: instiiuitons, where minor- 
ity students were largely concentrated, and draw upon those 
students for graduate programs. After a certain number of 
years, the pool of minority students had become a little more 
institutionally distributed, and some were found in more 
prestigkHiS insiiiutkHW. So, after a number of years, rather 
than going back to that public institution with the high 
minority cancenlratton, my colleague went recruiting for the 
elite institution to other elite institutions. 

•Why noL^" wouW be the conventronal response. Surely 
the students from elite institutions wouW out-perform stu- 
dents from the publk: inslitutkxis. But, in fact, research shows 
that students who were accepted from less prestigious col- 
leges and universities dki just as weh on measures of perfor- 
mance, progress, grade level or CPA's as students from elite 
institutions. It is not better to have a minority studtm from 
Yale, in other words, than one from the New Mexico 
Highlands. Yet enrollment decisions are still based on institu- 
ttonal biases, stereotypes. Sadly, too, institutions going to 
more sources for recruiting students dklnt expand admis- 
stons; the numbers admitted were the same, only the sources 
were different. 

Unknown Speaker As I talk to students and as I ulk 
with administrators, 1 get the notion that when a faculty 
member sees a minority student, even if that student has a 
3.50, there is this notion in the back of his/her mind of infe- 
rk)rity. "Is this CPA real?" So all kinds of qualifiers come up, 
and finally they will say, "Well if the student has his own 
money." 

A Case in Point- 

Outside Help to Fnlarge the Pool 

Ike WbbU: 1 run the Rorkla Endowment Fund for High- 
er EducatKMi, the only one of its kind in the entire country, 
tlie first of its kind; I'm hoping there will be more in future. 

My study of educatk>nal change tdls me that rarely do 
you get this impetus from within. When it occurs, it comes 
from without the instilutk)n. Qiirk Kerr said about the acade- 
my that the faculty are good at analyzing everybody else's 
problems, but when it comes to their own, the/re poor. 

The Florida Endowment Fund currently has $17,000,000 in 
the bank, which funds in perpetuity a black doaorai fellow- 
ship program; it awards 25 each year and will in perpetuity 
(unless the international economy collapses). We also award 
20 junior faculty fellowships each year. Each black doctoral 
fellowship contains a $60,000 commitment, with four years of 
support. Each junkx faculty feltowship contains a $15,000 
commitment so that a junkx facuky member can lake a year 
off to get a research program in order and begin to think 
about becoming a tenured professor. 

Since 1964 we have awarded 92 fellowships in the Hack 
doctoral program. Seventy-eight of those are still matrkrulat- 
ing; we have an 85% retention rate. Seventy percent of those 
are doir^ 3.0 or better work; 40 percent are doing 3 5 or bet- 
ter work. Their GRE scores rar^ from about 680 to 1400, 
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wiih an average of less ihan 1000 over a four-year period. 
We're probably approaching being ihe mosl productive 
program nationally for producing Hack PhDs in the aiiical 
disciplines. Our first PhD comes off the assembly line in 
December (1987), and they will start to roll off on a regular 
basis. 

Fifty-five percent of our fellows are in the hard sciences, 
meaning pharmaceutical scierKC, engineering, computer sci- 
ence, mathematics, chemistry and the like Black Issues in 
Higher Education recently reported on two of our feltows 
who are in eleclrkal engineerinr; both had 950 GRE scores, 
and both are doing 3 5 work; and you cant rap your way 
through engineering calculus. 

My point is that maybe— and I think I heard Professor 
Epps very clearly— maybe change within the system is going 
to be very difficult. We're going to need some stimulus out- 
side of that system to make certain things occur. If you write 
a check for $400,000 to the president of the University of 
Florida, he generally returns phone calls 

My other sense is that faculty are lazy. One of the things 
that our program does is to gather all of the information on 
the students, put together complete packets, send them to the 
faculty so all they have to do is take the material ou of their 
inbox, read it and say Yea or Nay. The result is that they do 
make a decisk>n. Once they make the decision, we find, not 
only do they accept candidates that they normally would not 
have gone out and procured, but they are also accepting into 
their departments those who do not gel the McKnight fellow- 
ship and giving them instiiuional support. In other words, by 
going through the process, reading the file and making a 
decisbn, they have made a commitment. 

Finally, let me briefly describe another element in our ptx> 
gram— what we call a Graduate Opportunities Conference. I 
side it from Virginia; I've implemented it in , Florida slate 
wkie; and I've exported it to Pennsylvania. It lakes place each 
year. Every single undergraduate school brings what it con- 
siders its promising minority students to a central location. 
We pay all expenses in the best hotel, and we bring in pro- 
grams from all over the slate. 

What happens is that you get 300-400 students in one 
place, all with their nrxxors mnning. Graduate programs tend 
to see more students at that one event than they otherwise do 
in four to five years of recruiting. 

New Dollars, Same Recruiting Pool 

Pfginaid Wilson: I have an example of the problem of 
challenging fundamental values that people hold on to tena- 
ciously. 

When the National Science Foundation and the National 
Research Council talk about recruiting minority students, ihey 
are Ulking about one kind of student. When you're talking 
about some successful graduate programs, you're talking 
about other kinds of students. Those conversations don't 
mesh with each other. The Ford Foundation, when it set up 
its Minority Doctoral Fellowship Program, went to the 



National Research Council, and they said, fine well run it for 
you. They began to kx)k at the same kinds of students that 
they looked at all the time, with the same kinds of numbers, 
coming from the sasne kinds of schools. So they're essentially 
recruiting the same small pool of students that meet all those 
aiterta. Everybody is standing around bklding on that same 
pool. And yet we ask why we aren*t increasing the oool! 
The students that Ike Tnbble is ulking about [in The Florida 
Endowment for Higher Educatk>n] are different students. He 
sakl tiiat very carefully when he desaibed those students. 
Those students have GRE*s ranging from 680 to abou^ 1 100+. 
The average is below 1000. Most of them would not even be 
considered by most graduate schools and most screening 
paneb from the National Research Council. 

Ike didn't mention that he spends his time traveling 
around the country asking kids if they've thought about 
going into a doctoral program. And the aa>wer is no, k never 
occun-ec' to them. Those are the students in his program, and 
they're kicking the top off the box in physkal sciences and 
computer ricience. The number of students he has in comput- 
er science 's greater then all of the numbers in the counir/. 
But he's dealing with a different pi>pulation. 

With all respect, N.S.F. and N.R.C. are not interested in 
those students. It doesn't matter how successful they are, 
because they rely on indices of competence that they really 
doni want to have challenged, that they regard as immutable 
standards of excellence. They're not willing to redefine them. 
Even in the Ford Foundaik>n Minority Doctoral Program, it's 
the same students. You have just aeaied another pool of 
nx)ney for them, that's all. So instead of taking a Danforth the 
student ukes a Ford. When you talk about widening the 
pool, that is what Ike TribHe is doing, not what the N.S F. 
and N.RC and Ford are doing. 

Remedies 

Marketing GraOuale Arts and Sciences 

MicbaeiLipsky: I teach politkal science at M.l.T. I want 
to stress the importance of marketing the graduate programs 
to capable minority students who nruy be considering posi- 
baccalaureaie education, but only in professional schools. 
Undergraduates may really have very poor perceptk)ns of 
what a arcer in the arts and sciences might look like as com- 
pared to opportunities to make very qukrk money or to gain 
what they believe to be community status through some 
other kind of post-baccalaureate educatk>n. 

Presently, faculties may want to clone themselves, but the 
potential clones doni want to be ctoned to the life of the arts 
and sciences faculty as they know it. We have to pay much 
nfKxe attentkK) to artknjlating what the values are of a schol- 
arly life. This certainly bears on admission and outreach. 
GetHng the Woni out to PotentUU Students 

Mariba Qmneify: My name is Martha Connelly, and I 
work with the Graduate Engineering for Minorities Program 
located at the University of Notre Dame. We have a fellow- 
ship program where we recruit minority students, Black 
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Americans. Puerto Rican Americans, American Indians, io go 
io graduate school in engineering. 

When we ulk he!€ about inaeasing the numbers and fac- 
uky incentives, ri sounds like we assume that students want to 
go to graduate school, that students know why they should 
go to graduate school, and students know what graduate 
school is like, and students know that they can get money. 

We have held seminars across the country. Last year we 
held ten. We got funding from the National Science 
Foundation. This year we did not, but we continue to hold 
those seminars anyway. We have found, in those seminars, 
that students don't know why they should go to graduate 
school. They don't know how to apply to go to graduate 
school. They don't know where the funding is to go to grad- 
uate school. And, most imponantly, nobody has told them 
that they should go to graduate school. These are students 
who have 3.4, 3.5 to j.9 grade point averages. The average 
CP. A. of our students is 3.3. 

We have 525 s^'^i^^uaies, and we have 14 who have 
Pn.D.'s, and 39 v'ho are in Ph.D. programs right now. 
Whenever I talk with a dean, they want to see the list of 
those 39 and those 14. 1 tell them, "You make Ph.D. students. 
G.M. makes cars, but you nuke Ph.D. students. You have 
these students from freshman year through graduation and 
pott tially on through the Ph.D. program, but nobody is 
mentoring that student, very early, to say that s/he ought to 
go to graduate school." 

When we have our seminars, we find that the students are 
very eager. We still have a very difficult time, however, attract- 
ing students to come to the seminars. When the careers fairs 
are held and the companies come on the campus to recruit, 
students are there. The concept of going to graduate school 
will eventually get over to students, but right now it hasn't. 

We need to look at whether the student really knows 
what's involved in going to graduate school. Many of them 
have no clear idea of what goes on at the university or what 
it's like to be a professor. We have found that when we've 
gotten the nxssage to students, and when students know that 
funds are available, there are students interested in going on 
to graduate school. 
Part Time FUumckUAid 

Unknown woman: We should be concerned with how 
we package financial support, depending on how many of 
our students are enrolled pan time. Many of these students 
are working part time and pursuing their degree part time 
and have special financial needs. 

Graduate Students from the Same la^titutlon 

Myma Adams: Several of us have discussed the "grow 
your own* concept of recruiting and mentoring students. 
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There are polky and phitosophical questions about the bene- 
fits of focusing on the very good pool of undergraduate stu- 
dents in our own institutions as potential candidates for grad- 
uate admission. Our discussion suggested that when students 
go through four years, or two years in the case of a transfer 
student, and become familiar with an institution, its norms 
and values and idiosyncrasies, it may be to the advantage, 
particuUrly of minority students, to remain at that institution, 
at least through the masters degree. It might be a good strat- 
egy to advance despite the conventional view that il*s lime for 
them to make a change and be exposed to other instititutions. 

Yolamia Nix: At SUNY at Albany we do see a natural 
link between mentoring at the undergraduate level that pro- 
ceeds into graduate level. At my campus, there is a direct 
focus on identifying potential graduate students. We place 
that responsibility on "liaisons" throughout the university. We 
have not yet given our liaisons the title "mentors," although 
the/re as close as we've come yet to having a designee, per 
department, to woric with minority students. We use the same 
liaison for undergraduate mentoring advisenient and nurtur- 
ing as we do for graduate level minority students. One of the 
key functions of the mentor, together with others of us who 
encourage minority undergraduates to become graduate stu- 
dents, is to identify talent and to point out to them the advan- 
tages of earning advanced degrees. To deal with inbreeding, 
at Albany, we recruit outside, but we certainly do look at our 
own undergraduates with the intent of promoting them 
straight into graduate programs, hopefully on through Ph.D. 
programs. 

Myma Adams: If we were to adopt the strategy of see- 
ing that minority undergraduates remain on the campuses, 
then the recmitment fairs that we attend ofT campus would be 
held on our campuses, and the departments would come to 
meet our own black, Hispanic and American Indian students 
to persuade them to attend graduate school at home, at least 
up to the master's level. If we've been able to retain them 
through the senior year, then we may have a better chance of 
retaining them through the oeginning stages of graduate 
study. 

When we analyzed the Ph.D.'s produced by Stony Brook 
since its inception, we found a much higher number of 
Ph.D.'s awarded to Stony Brook undergiaduates than we ever 
expected. Thif suggests that we'd belter look at which stu- 
dents are encouraged by predominantly white faculty to con- 
tinue in these institutions through the Ph.D. What is the pro- 
cess by which some students are encoura^^ed to stay and 
proceed through the graduate degree at th' undergraduate 
institutions? How often does that occur fo^ linority students, 
and on what basis? 
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Define it however you mill, the mentor's role always rests 
on a simple premise, which is that the scholarly enterprise 
depends on relationships between individuals, individual fac- 
ulty members and individual students 

James Blackwcll, in hts paper, presented a comprehensive 
review of mentoring, and all tiyree responder,ts added to bis 
list of problems and possibilities for the role. However, since 
mentoring allows so many and such diverse student-faculty 
interactiofis, U is not surprising that other participants added 
to the mentor definitions, the suggested activities, and the 
caveats about mentoring already presented to the conference. 

Some of the provocative questions about mentoring raised 
in the plenary sessions were 

• Can you really describe the mentoring process? 

• Shouldn 't students ieam to be their own mentors^ 

• Is failure a necessary right for graduate students? 

• Do mentor/protege characteristics need to match? 

• Does socialization to scholarship have to mean loss (^pri- 

mary culture and community^ 

• What about crcss<ultural mentoring^ 

• Is mentoring really a power compact^ 

• Is mentoring reciprocal^ 

Quality In Mentoring 
Theory vs Practice 

Bob Smitb: It seems lo me thai the way mentoring was 
desaPjed by the panelists made it much more objective and 
logical then it probably is in practice. In my case, three per 
^hs served as mentors (and currently serve as mentors, 
because the process goes on). I don't know how this choice 
happened; they liked me, perhaps, or we worked in areas of 
common interest. Trie process didn't seem to have the kind 
of formal pattern that we get in the efforts to describe and 
analyze it. 
Quality Control 

Myma Adams: We need to raise the question of who 
reviews the quality of mentoring relationships i hear a lot 
of people talk about the quantity of students served, but I 
hear very little discussion of how to assure quality. Arid 
while I do agree that it is possible to have people of differ- 
ent gender and ethnic groups mentor students, I would like 
to sec the control or the oversight of the quality of that rela- 
tionship in the hands of people of the same gender or eth- 
nic group, simply to ensure that the counseling takes place 
in an appropriate and developmenul way. It docs not seem 
to me likely that large numbers of faculty will necessarily 
subscribe to Wes Harris's point of assuring that the Ph.D 
candidate outperforms the mentor in all the professionally 
relevant ways. I see that as a laudable goal, but I know that 
there is a competitive streak in all of us, and I don't know 



how often we really do push our students to outshine us. 
And that's particularly true in a minority/majority relation- 
ship where "superior/inferior" is, for many people, built into 
the relationship. 
MutualTr^ 

James Blackwelt A good mentor, who is interested in 
the welfare of his/her student, is going to talk to that student 
in great candor and point out "areas where you are perform- 
ing well and areas where you need more strength and areas 
where what you are doing is absolutely wrong and isn't 
going to get you anywhere." This is the way to get the result. 
It involves human interaction, give and take, trust and confi- 
dence. And it does not work unless the mentor manifests 
respect for what the individual says, for what that pe.-son 
believes, for what that person is saying as an individual. If 
there is an element of distrust, the mentor cannot elicit 
responses from which that student can benefit. 

Bruce Hare: I will comment on quality in the mentor 
relationship by giving an illustration. My graduate work was 
done in Chicago, and my mentor at that time was Edgar 
Epps. One of the most aitical moments in my being men- 
tored was when I went to Professor Epps's office as a gradu- 
ate student in the throes of depressic n. I went to my mentor's 
office. I sat down in the chair, I dropped my head and I said 
to him, "I'm depressed." He looked at me and he said, 
"Good." And I looked at him and I said, "I'm not sure you 
heard me; I just said I'm depressed." He said, "Yes, I hear 
you. Good" I said, "How can you say, ^Good' when » say I'm 
depressed^" He said, "As an honest mentor must, son. I know 
what graduate study does to people in places like this. I 
know what the weight is like. If you were to wander into my 
office and tell me how wonderful you felt, I'd begin to worry 
about you." 

Empowering Students: 
An Alternative Strategy 

Tom Re^e: I want to raise another issue that is a bit dif- 
ferent from Myrna's but builds on it. We vastly oven-ate our 
abilities as professors to be mentors As a graduate advisor, 
and as a placement advisor and a counselor, I have seen 
mentors abuse graduate students. I want to suggest some rea- 
sons for this. One of them is the old saw, "A faculty is a 
group of mutually repellent particles held together by a com- 
mon interest in parking." Everyone knows how bad faculty 
politics are, and that's what we're doing to our peers. 
Imagine what we are doing to someone who is a powerless 
graduate student. 

I really like Dr. Blackwell's paper because it listed all the 
things that faculty ou^ht to be doing. But as a human being, 
I say nobody should have the kind of power to do nat to 
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another human being. Especially bcx:ause you're dealing with 
adulls, not children. The average Ph.D. is 32 years old and 
has been in graduate school for seven years. How dare you 
do that to young adulls! 

I would suggest that there is another strategy, a strategy to 
empower graduate students to uke care of themselves. One 
of the things I teach in my workshops is how lo manage a 
mentor. (Not how to choose one.) 

A second thing I teach is that students, when they come 
out of the Ph.D. mills, are infants. They have been infantilized 
by graduate school. 

I want lo suggest a human development model for you. 
Graduate students go through the same developmental pro- 
cesses that children do, because they are treated like chil- 
dren. That means that by the time you get ready to write your 
dissertatbn, you should be a teenager ready to reject your 
parent, and the irony is you are most dependent on that indi- 
vidual then. That's why you go crazy. 
High Dropout Rate 

The proof of this (and this is something on which ! chal- 
lenge all of you *o gi'/e me some siatislk:s, I challenge you to 
think in the back of your mind) is that regardlesc of race, 
graduate school destroys students, and they drop out at 
incredibly high rates that nobody wants to keep records on. 

I want 10 give you a couple of examples that I know per- 
sonally. When I was a graduate professor, we admitted 40 
graduate students in my graduate program to guarantee us 8 
Ph.D's eight years later. That's a 75-80% dropout rate. 

There is an artk:le, The ABC's of ABO'S • that you handed 
out in this packet. One of the things that I saw very quickly 
isthat they interviewed some ABD's and found out that 44% 
of these people dropped out of graduate school because of 
bad relations with fticulty. The other 44% reason was bad 
financial aid. So we'd better be very careful about the arro- 
gance with whk:h we deal with these young and not-so- 
young adults. When you start talking about women in their 
thirties coming back to graduate school, K's even more fright- 
ening. Because we're not good enough to be mentors, and 
we'd better teach our students how to be adults. 
Combatting Isolation 

John McOusky: I'm with the C.I.C. minority fellowship 
program as well as with Indiana University. I have very little 
argument with the abstract notion of mentoring when done 
quite well and senskively. However, my comments stem from 
a premise, that the overwhelming majority of minority stu- 
dents will not have mentors. The next question is, how 
should we as faculty proceed to develop support programs 
for all of those who don't have mentors? 

The C.I.C. program has been quite elfeaive in supporting 
graduate students. It is the oldest arxl largest continuously 
privately funded minority fellowships program in the country. 
We have thirty-two who've rolled off the assembly line. The 
point is, how did it work? In the majority of cases it worked 
not so much with individual mentors, though most of our fel- 
lows have indicated that irxlividuals are quite important, but 



more tmporunt was the graduate student network that we 
established across eight states and twelve universities. One of 
the things th::t we should address as faculty members is how 
to be cffr^dive in mobilizing the graduate students where they 
are on our campuses. !'m now talking about campuses where 
they are not in large numbers. I think minority faculty, no 
matter how few there are, should be a lot more aaive in 
bringing students together, especially across disciplinar/ lines. 
We have found, with our network involving some three hun- 
dred fellows, that the annual conference, whkh had its tenth 
year tnis year at the University of Chiago, has been very 
important in getting them to talk to one another. It's that con- 
versatkxi that begins among the graduate students, that then 
spills over onto the undergraduates, that has made this kind 
of issue and this kind of experience quite interesting. 

Tne point is that, whether we are talking about mentoring 
or other measures, we're talking about isolatton and how to 
reduce isolation. I think, unless we organize the faculty mem- 
bers around that issue and how to address it, that we are 
going to leave a large number of people outskle the pale. 
I want to end by saying that, if we're bringing mentors 
together to deal with isolation, if you're talking about faculty, 
we must realize that excellence in our context, or in most 
contexts, is political. So at the same time we address under- 
graduates, as we urge our graduate students to maintain 
excellence, we also must maintain excellence ourselves. That 
ult Tiately is political because it affects the way in which 
power structures at the universities will make decisions and 
deal with our demands 

About Belonging and the Right to Fall 

Myma Adams: Consider the following statement written 
by a black female graduate student at Stony Brook: 

"Though I am unable to document the following pi' feel 
that it is also an important consideration in my situation. 
Whereas my fellow graduate students are able to proclaim 
something is green, I am unable to say "green* without being 
asked, ^Why, what do you know about color?' In o cr 
words, perfection has always been demanded of me, where- 
as the other students have been allowed to be students. They 
have been able to make mistakes and to learn. I, on the other 
hand, must constantly prove that I deserve even to be here. 

"Further, during my first year of graduate school, I had it 
dinned into me that my experience as a human being, whk:h, 
yes, is dislina from other students and professors in this de- 
partment, is an invalid one, that my vok:e is an invalid one and 
that my attempt to investigate the interface between my expe- 
rience and Westem European experience is an invalid one. 

"Moreover, I clearly sense an attitude, held by many in the 
department, that 1 was incapable of acquiring the language 
and skills proper to this department's orientation. That I sim- 
ply had no business studying the discipline in the first place 
and that I was not worth the time and the effort needed to 
place me 'on par* with the white students that have had, and 
continue to have, distinct educaibnal and social advanuges 




which the deparlmeni surely knew at the beginning I have 
not; I did not have then and I do not have at the present." 
Thai's a damning statement. 

Jams BlacMweO: So manv graduate students go through 
graduate programs with the feeling that they constantly have 
to prove that ihey belong in the institution. And that feeling is 
sent to them in so many different ways some subde and 
some very, very blatant. Many undergraduate students go 
through thai ^ well. 

I was thinking about a report that came out of M.I.T. 
about an "A" student, who happens to be black. She was 
queried by' one of her white professors, "Why don't you go 
where yaj belong,^ A meaningless and a hostile question. 
Clearly, sFie belonged at that institution by all ratk>nal criteria. 
But "belonging" can become very difficult when race and 
racism enter. 

Bob Daly: I'm appalled that the student whose letter 
Myma read was called upon to justify her existence or pres- 
ence. That's just not what you do. We have a right to opin- 
ions simply by virtue of being alive and being on the earth. It 
seems to me that a good mentor always admits limitations, 
always admits a capacity for error in himself or herself and, 
thereby, lets the student know that it's all right to make mis- 
takes and, in fact, if you haven't made any mistakes lately, 
you're probably not working on anything important or origi- 
nal. We all do that all the time, and I think that you show by 
example. We're all blundering along at the very outskirts of 
knowledge. Nobody's sitting with the answers, and I hope 
that somebody will tell that poor student simply to find new 
mentors. 

James BtackwelL I see mentoring as a whole person pro- 
cess that involves give and uke, interaction, the effort to let a 
person demonstrate what he or she can do. But along with 
the sense of capabilities should come the sense that "I am 
also a person, I am valuable just as a person. I have the right 
to succeed I have the right to fail, and if I do fail, it is not a 
discredit to you, it is not a disaedit to the learning process. 
Something else has happened in that process that allowed me 
to fail." What Myma was emphasizing is the fact thit all too 
frequently, minority students don't have that right to fail. 
They don't have that right to do something which is different 
and outside of the mold. As we have the right to succeed, to 
perform as best we possibly can, we also have the right to 
make mistakes. 

Commonality/Difference and 
Teaching/Learning 

Bruce Hart. I'd like to comment on the effects of similar 
and different characteristics on the mentor/proieg relationship. 
When I was doing my graduate work at the University of 
Chk^igo, I was looking at elemenury education. One of the 
things that the literature implied was that commonality breeds 
consensus, and difFermness potentially breeds contempt. 

I think it is clear and easy to admit that noise can occur 
between people with different charaaeristk:s, but thank heav- 
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ens it does not fellow that because there are differences in 
charaaeristics there is an inability arrive at a consensus. In 
the I9eO*s many of us are recognizing that just because sotie- 
one kx)ks '"ke you doesn't mean that they're your friend, and, 
conversely, just because they don't look like you doesn't 
mean that they're your enemy. 

But ii is interesting that, if one notes the early research on 
elementary perfonnance, one finds in that older literature that 
girls did better in the elemenury jchools than boys and that 
later on in the secondary schools, and partkularly when you 
got to college, boys began to do better then the girls. I could 
never quite separate that from the ha that women dominat- 
ed the elemenury classrooms and that men began to domi- 
nate later on. 

Obvk>usly it is possible to transcend charaaeristic differ- 
ences in a mentoring relationship, while it is als^) admituble 
that common charaaeristics can reduce noise. Assuming that 
this problem exists at some level, the problem of noise 
because of the absence of commonalty, one of the long-term 
potential approaches to the problem reskies in the undergrad- 
uate training of people, including the undergraduate trainirig 
of people who would be future mentors. One can reduce this 
distance, rather than anempting to eliminate the problem by 
matching people by charaaeristk:s, by effecting a complete 
education; that is, education with a pluralistk: exposure and a 
greater appreciation for the ability to interaa across lines. 

The Cloning Error 

Unknown speaker: I'm really concerned with the 
cloning process that's going on right now. We do not teach 
graduate students how to be effective teachers, we do not 
teach them how to be effeaive mentors and I think its a sad 
situation if those who are currently in the academy are 
cloning tliemselves. We need to look at how we effectively 
impact on those students who are already in the pipeline to 
help them to become more effeaive as teachers, as mentors, 
as re*^ecrchers. In that order. 

Assimilation In Mentoring 

Myma Atlams: I'm concerned about assimilation in the 
mentoring relationship. : m interested in preserving the cul- 
tural heritage of African-Amerkrans, Native Amerkrans and 
Latinos In the mentoring process, some of the distina char- 
acteristics and cultural value.<: can be assimilated, in fact 
destroyed We should keep that in mind 

James Biackwetk I'm not sure what is really meant here, 
Myma, by "assimilatk)n" in graduate educalwn, in the process 
of learning, in the process of becoming a rigorous scholar. I 
don't see that being black or being Hispank:, or being Indian 
and learning scientific methodology destroys my culture at 
all. I believe that it is imperative for me to be able to tJiink 
aitically, to behave responsibly, to mr\e sound judgments 
and, of course, to make the right kinds of decisions about the 
learning process that will facilitate that learning process, not 
only for Blacks and Latinos and for Asians, but for all stu- 
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denls I dont believe thai I am a memor to any one particulaf 
group of sludenis I believe thai while students have thai 
right and that responsibility to select me as a mentor, you as 
a mentor, just as black and Latino students have that respon- 
sibility. I don't believe that I am a role model only to black 
students. If I'm a role model only to black students, then I 
have failed as a college professor, from my point of view 

Myma Adams: I really undersund that. I was ra::,M.g the 
«ssue largely because I hear that some groups avoid sending 
iheir students to predominantly while instiiuiions because of 
the fear thai they vvill absorb values amimciical to the com- 
munity values from which these students come. I raise the 
question not )ust from an Afncan American perspective but 
raiher for ali ethnic minority students who receive their edu- 
cation in this country Socialization into the majorfty culture 
can be tantamount to the loss of our primary cultural defini- 
tions. Sometimes we accept the loss in order to get through 
and to get into positions of power In the process, we often 
gel deuched from our roots, and that ought not to happen lo 
an educated person 

Bruce Hart: Let me suggest that there are at least iwo 
perspeaives for seeing the question, the problem of assimila- 
tion One is in the definition that the university gives to itself 
To the extent that the university has looked at aself as a 
homogeneous, white institution and that that orientation per- 
meates the university and the faculty, even the faculty mem- 
bers who are sympathetic to Hispanic and African Americans, 
American Indians or others, to the extent that the faculty 
incorporates the notion that it is "us" trying to do something 
with "you people," therefore implying that you must rejea 
your culture in order to become part of our academy, then 
that problem exists 

The solution to the problem in that form, at least for my 
purposes, is for university leadership to rethink its own self 
perception and for universities to move, among other things, 
beyond perceiving themselves as white institutions to per- 
ceiving themscUes as pluralistic institutions in a plural cul- 
ture At that level, one doesn't become alien, and one's cul- 
ture does not become alien. 

From the other perspective, this question of assimilation is 
a dangerous one, because at some levels there is an anii- 
ifitelleaual oveaone that implies that certain people are sim- 
ply culturally inauihentic if rhey become academics. That is a 
dangeroas position. I tell the black students at Stony Brook 
that, "Uliaiever you do is black If you play ping pong then 
It's black ping pong If you fence, then it's black fencing, and 
we have no busine.ss at all in allowing anyone to buy us into 
a notion that there's an inherent contradidion between the 
academic and intellectual enterprises on the one hand and 
cultural autheniicu/ on the other hand." 

I concur, I think, with what Dr Blackwcll suggested earli- 
ei, that one of the prime solutions to that problem is to 
increase diversity in the faculty itself. Once the faculty is no 
longer homogeneous, and it does not behave in one cultural 
franf)e, then the institution becomes a pluralistic institution, 
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and diversity is more likely to be celebrated. 

Bob Smith: On the observation that Myrna made on 
assimilatk>n, I want to raise it again with respea to Professor 
Harris's comnf)enls. It seems to me that, first, given the short- 
age of minority-group faculty, we know that many students 
would have to meniored by European Americans In addi- 
tion, I think that we might set up a problem if we imposed 
an obligation on African American or other minority faculty 
persons to mentor minority students. There may not be an 
intellecti^l interest between available minority faculty and 
minority students There may not be the kind of personal 
chemistry that you spoke of. In addition, I teach African 
American politics. A lot of African American students are 
interested in that, but so are some European American stu- 
dents. And I think that its just as appropriate that they be 
mentored, that the European American students who are 
interested in my approach to the study of African American 
politk:s be mentored by an African An^erican 

Then there is the question of power. We know that the 
career-enhancing and -confirming institutions of the academy 
are under the control of European Americans. So it may be 
more efficacious for the enhancement of the careers of 
minoniy scholars (and I'm not just talking at the dissertation- 
writing suge, I'm ulking abou the 10-, 15-, 2(><>ear process), 
it may be more useful to have European Americans as nf)en- 
lors. It seems to nie that there may be sonf>e advantage to 
looking at the assimilation process wtth this in mind 

Unknown Speaker Cross<ultural mentoring would be 
one good way to deal with the problem of 'cloning,' whose 
had effects we've mentioned We talked about the advantages 
when the mentor and the protege are not klentical, when 
they have different kinds of knowledge and different points. 
Things work out well in mentoring precisely when the differ- 
ences are so great that cloning doesn't arise There is no 
attempt to create a disciple or a reproduction of oneself. At 
best there ii an attempt to create a colleague who will be dif- 
ferent frofTi us and whose difference will enable hinfv^er to 
advance* and transform the field 

Mentoring and the 

Goals of Research Institutions 

Wesley Harris: What I was trying to do, and perhaps not 
effectively, was to desaibe what I think goes on at the senior 
research {restitutions in this country in engineering. If you ask 
what distinguishes M I.T. and Stanford in engineering, it's not 
the dollar val^je of DOD research or NSF centers. It really is not 
that The Issiie is one of the quality of the student that is pro- 
duced. The fundan>ental principle in the high and very serious 
research environn>eni is the quality of the t'txD. student that 
you produce. As a black person who had gone to M.I.T. with 
the desire to eam tenure, to be promoted to the rank of f^jll 
professor, I had to analyze the situation. I hao to know clearly 
that the challenge in front of me was to produce Ph.D's who 
were brighter, more intense, more assertive, greater in every 
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sense than I am. Wiihcxjl thai ihcrc arcnt any Nobel Prize win- 
ners. This is it, you've got to produce students who are beuer. 
Number one. Thai's the game mie at M.I.T. To produce stu- 
dents w[)o are better than you are. The proof of your judg- 
ment, your academic success, is your ability to produce an 
environment where students can achieve to their maximum. 

Frank BoniUa: I was, at one time, a tenured full profes- 
sor of polilical science at M.I.T. I think that I have a different 
angle on the process of mentoring there The field in which 
the moPioring is done has considerable weight. 

My recollection of M.I.T. in the early sixties is that the 
entering graduate students represented the top one half of 
one percent of performance on national tests. With a student 
body like that, it's very hard for the faculty to come out look- 
ing bad In my own field of political science, the selection of 
students for the doctorate was eqrjally rigorous, and, again, I 
say it was very hard to mess up those students and not have 
them come out as realty outstanding products of political sci- 
ence training in the country, it's hard for me to think through 
how one could articulate specific ways in which a student 
was better than his mentor There are some fields that devel- 
op at such a rapid clip that you can observe some of that 
very directly. I would find it hard in social science disciplines 
to really say that there has been such steady progress and 
such secure new knowledge to pass on, and such confidence 
in the rrtinj paradigms, that it is very clear that each genera- 
tion is, in fact, better prepared then the one that went before. 

Mentoring as a Power Compact 

John Petify: I want to bring power relatk?ns into this dis- 
cussion. We've heard the wora. We are here ir. this meeting 
because we believe there is a aisis that involves exercise of 
power. 

While it's illuminating to explc. the alt:.butes of mentors 
and mentees, I also have a sense that we regard the process 
as to some degree mysterk>us. Certainly, we believe that stu- 
dents should be free to choose a mentor or not to have one; 
but some students gel forgotten. 

I want to suggest to us all an analogy. In every govern- 
ment bureau there's a system of sponsorship of some sort. In 
every political organization, the same. In all kinds of organi- 
zations, including unions and othen, there's such a thing. The 
popular culturists have taught us to call the persoti who is a 
sponsor a "godfather," a "rabbi" or what have you. In those 
circumstances, there is a contract or a compaa, which is 
unwritten, that a sponsor and the one sponsored form a rela- 
tionship of loyalty, in ^other cases it's going to extend their 
influence. Ihere is a payoff, in other words, hxiend some 
influence, sustain a power structure 

We've all been conditioned to think that such relationships 
are had stuff and certain'y should not intrude in the academic 
world But possibly we can learn sonrKthing from the outside 
If we are serous that there is a aisis, if we do believe that 
n.enioring is necessary to instma people, to indua people, to 
initiate people, and that they should be treated as adults while 
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this ts happening, then maybe we ought let go of the mystery. 

What are we ulking about' Are we Ulking about formaliz- 
ing, instttutk}nalizing a mentoring system over which we can 
have some quality control, a compact within the institution? 
There's a payoff for the mentor, the overworked mentor. 
There would be a payoff, obviously, for the student, if the 
student is adequately mentored. If we're talking about an 
institutional commitment, a professional commitment, then I 
think we've got to Ulk about this power relationship. It's built 
on a compact. 

Men:oring * A Reciprocal Relationship 

Bob Dafy: I'd like to agree with both Professor Blackwell 
and Professor Han-is about mentoring. It seemed to me that 
what both of them were emphasizing was mentoring as a 
reciprocal relationship. As give and Uke, back and forth 
When Confucius was asked if he could sum up all virtue in 
one word, he drew the Chinese charaaer for reciprocity, for 
that give and take among equals which characterizes so 
much of our discourse in the university. One deTinitbn of a 
university professor is "a person who thinks otherwise." So 
we live in a pluralistic subculture within a pluralistk: culture. 
Whether we want to admit that or not. 

I was lucky when I was in graduate scIkxjI, because I had 
two len-ific mentors and one lousy one, and so I was able to 
tell the difference first hand I wasn't that good at it at the 
time; I became good at it later on. 

Professor Han-is, I think, is very often right. Several of my 
mentees have gone on to academic careers nwre stellar then 
mine has been or is likely to be. They have tenure at 
Berkeley, tenure at Georgetown. One of those, in fact, was a 
black women. When you made that comment, I was think- 
ing, now what did I do to produce her? It occurred to me that 
I didn't produce her. She produced herrclf. What we dki was 
to swop a hiile lore. I helped het out in areas where I knew 
more than she did. I learned a great deal from her for exam- 
ple in areas of cultural transmissk)n, about whkrh I had hith- 
erto known next to nothing. What I dki was to wave pom- 
poms wildly and cheer from the side lines as best I could. 

While she went on, well past me, I realized in retrospect 
that that was what the two good meniors had done with me. 
One kept showing me bits and pieces of a manusaipt he was 
working on about whkrh he claimed he was very insecure. 
He was an historian, and he said, "I get into a lot of literary 
analysis in this manuscnpt, and I want to know what you lit- 
erary types think about this " It was a lernfic manuscript. I 
kept telling him it was a ten-ific manuscript, and I wasn't 
alone; he won the Pulitzer Prize for American history with 
that manuscnpt when it was published The other one was 
constantly showing me things he was working on. Getting 
my advice, questkxiing me endlessly as if I was some great 
font of wisdom. I realized only in retrospect thai those crafty 
rapscallions, were teaching me how to think in the discourse 
of my discipline, in fact, it's the back and forth that enables 
us to learn that. 
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Learning in graduate school is much less like eating than it 
is like exercise. You donl simply sit back there and listen to 
the great font of wisdom hoH ftxlh; you cngj^ in a reciprocal 
relationship with someone who knows things that you doni 
and somebody who doesnl know some things that you do 

Mentoring Prescriptions 

Mentoring GnubuUe StuOents, a DftferttU Rok 

Raymond Garza: There are differeni levels of mentoring, 
different intentions of mentonng This can become a problem 
when we "grow our own*— keeping undergraduates in our 
institutkxis as graduate students While these students are 
undergraduates, faculty— very sympathetic minority faculty 
and some mainstream faculty, are very supportive, ctKOurag- 
ing them to pursue graduate study, helping them with their 
applk:ations, sutements of purpose, etc Burif we keep them 
in our insiitutioas, all of a sudden it's different. 

It's not hypocrisy, it's a role change. We see our role with 
undergraduates as different from ihe role with graduates 
When we are mentonng minority undergradbates about grad- 
uate education, we're not necessarily recruiting them to work 
for us at the graduate level We're giving general support, 
which is essential. There's a difference once you switch, 
move up to the graduate level 

Even at the graduate level, there are different nncntoring 
phases. First, you want to see if this .student has the potential 
to earn a Ph D. and, more specifically, to contribute to your 
research program Let's not beat around the bush If the 
answer to your initial inquiries « positive, ihen you've got to 
take a certain approach and use a certain strategy with that 
student. You really want to lure them to work with you and 
give them all the suppon they need. 

But then comes their end of the bargain I'm giving you 
facilities, you're working in my lab, I want some produd from 
you. M that point, it becomes a very different expcricr.ce, 
depending on how big your investmeru is in that student. 

As minorities, many of us will mentor minority students, 
even in other disciplines, but is that the real mentonng that 
we're talking about that is going to lead to the production of 
scholars? I don't think so. 1 think we're looking for that last 
level where we, in essence, become equals and colleagues. 
NX'hen we engage not only in mutually supportive exchanges 
about our research but in bitter debates and argunKnts — we 
might not talk to one another for a week or two. That last 
level of mentoring is where we're still deficient. 

When you're talking about someone to work for someone 
who has a research reputation, who has a preeminent status 
as a scholar, these are very seleaive indivkiuals. These are 
the indivkiuals who can get on the phone and tell a col- 
league, "Listen, a year or two down the road, I have a stu- 
dent. You'd better be looking out, becaust if you're fortunate, 
you might be able to have an opportunity to recruit him This 
is a future star* When it comes to minorities, that's the level 
where we're lacking. We've done an excellent job of telling 
them about graduate school. I think we've done too much of 
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tiMi, Tho6e of us on the campuses cortf inuaJly give them sup- 
port and hoW their hands and stuff That woni nuke scholars 
out of them by itself. 

Menioring Has Many Meanings, Many Action > 

Joy€» Justus: In our meeting, we began to realize that we 
use •mentonng' to mean different thaigs For some of us. a 
mentor is the student disscrtaikxi adveor or mafor professor 
For others, the rde may be that of general academic coun- 
selor, support person, encourager or challenger Wc could be 
Ulking abou two or more different people Great if the rok^s 
are combined in one person, but they dont have to he 

From the sundpoint of quaky control, those of us u ho 
have been in graduate deans' ofiVes know that >t?»j can have 
something to say about the dissertation advisor, because she 
has .ai. ^ specific responsibilities If those responsibilities 
aren't mer graduate dean s office can exert some control 
on that person But for other mentor roles, we usually don't 
even know who the mentors are, let -ilonc having an\ poucr 
to regulate how they do the fob 
Student Mentor Match 

Joyce Justus: It's unrealistic to expect a close match 
between the abilities and interests of most graduate students 
and their dissertation advisors or mentors If you kx>k at the 
entire population of these faculty student combinations, the 
chances are that the amount of similarity per combination can 
be represented by a norma: distribution curve, \Mih most mu 
dents and faculty members shanng a modest number of inter 
estsabilities/charaaenstics It's wonderful when you have a 
supersUr faculty member, great advisor and great mentor, 
who is matched with a supersUr, hot-shot student But for 
every one of these matches, there is surely a disastrous mis 
match oi student from one end of the curve and faculty 
member from the other; either way, either mix >X*c can he 
grateful that, most of the time, the relationship falls m the 
middle range 
Community Mentors 

Normamjotmson: If we successfully identify, recmn, get 
a student through undergraduate school, graduate school and 
then he!p effea placement at a universrty in good position, 
the individual that is going to be the most effeaive at what 
s/'he does has to be ready to hit the ground running That's 
what's required of them So when we Ulk about mentoring, 
we need to be sure to include an essental ingredient— il;r 
viUlity and initiative of the student >Xe need to pay attention 
to what nourishes that vitality, the "body," the community we 
con^e from. 

For Indian students, for example, m the last fifteen years, 
tribal community colleges have become the source for caU 
pulling young people out into the educational prcxess There 
is a huge difference between the kind of environment, the 
kind of education and concerns at the commun«y colkrges 
and what the students find in other institutions of higher edu- 
cation 

Tm very appreciative of every mentor I've had on all lev- 
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els. They may have been Chinese, Anglo, male or female. 
Someiimes it's been a kind of shotgun approach, and some- 
times I've gone wilhou. The most valuable kind of mentoring 
for me has been the mentoring that has let me took bacK ai 
where I've come from. The ;oumey back, the keeping in 
touch with that kind of community, that body out of which 
any kind of menul vitality I have comes. 

When we think of mentoring, we have to be thinking also 
of community and demifying those people in communities 
who may not be able to tell a student about specific academic 
iiequiremenis, or pdiikal snares to watch out for but who can 
say to the student, "Go for it, get out there." Many of us come 
from families where we're the first college-educated people. 
So that challenge from within the conrununity produces the 
person who can hit the ground running. 
FaaUty Must Show Tbey Can 

Robert Licbter Pervading all of the discussion was the 
important point that faculty have to show that they care about 
the students, that they care abou students' progress. Without 
this, Uie rest is mechanical, and it isnl clear that it wouW real 
ly have an effea. 
Mentorbig/Spfmsoritig 

Jcyc€ Justus: We really are ulking about different things 
if we happen to be minority faculty. I spend a lot of my time 
mentoring minority students, mainly not in my discipline. 
With llicse students, mentoring has let me look back at where 
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IVc come from. The journey back, the keeping in touch with 
that kind of community, ihat body out of which any kind of 
menul vitality i have comes. 

Vnkmowm Speaker: When it comes to getting a student 
ready for graduate school, spend a tot of time talking 
about advising. Bu mentoring a student goes much further 
than just advising the student about how to get into graduate 
student and 'vhat kind of resources are available. Mentoring 
coukl go MO career planning, for instance. Students usually 
know such a narrow range of options and such limited rea- 
sons why they should even go to graduate school. 
MemarAvaiiabttity 

Donald Pixico: Students have a right to information, but 
quite often students never really ask the questtons that woukl 
nnake a real difTerence, especially students that tend to be 
quiet, whether minority or non-minority. Many i,mes they 
have no any access to any information at all, so they fumble 
their way through the maze of what graduate school is about. 
Sometimes they progress, and it's too late to turn around 

As faculty and graduate administrators, it's important to 
educate them in two ways, academk: educatton atKl secular 
education. I try to get to my class abou five or ten minutes 
before the hour and ulk to them about the everyday realities 
of educatton, unhrersity life, graduate school, to provide that 
information 'o them. Too often, the professor just comes in, 
does his thing and leaves. Thai's not enough. 



ENLARGING SCHOLARLY CANONS AND BOUNDARIES 



Presentations on making changes in the scholarly emt 
prise itself made it clear that the desire for expanded canons 
and boundaries within disciplines is no mere self-serving 
caprice. Culture is a powerful determiner of both the content 
and methods of scholarship, and in a plural society such as 
ours in the United States, continued refusal to develop scholar- 
sbp that is actively connected to the broad spectrum (/citizen 
ctdtures is wrong in spirit and mind and certainly dangerx>us 
in practice. 

In the sessions on access to the scholarly Itfe and on men- 
toring, participants had looked in some detail at the human 
and social waste of neglecHng the schokirly talent in under- 
represented groups. Now the conference focmspd on the waste 
of intellectual breadth and vitality which h.^-. come, and will 
come, to U.S. scholarship through faih^re to open up fully to 
all that is in our society and, by extension, in the ever<loser 
world outside our borders. 

It was not an easy subject to deal with, becau% while it is 
usually discussed in abstract terms, the failure to open up the 
disciplines has had and will continue to have very concrete 
^ects on African Americans, American Indians and latinos 
Eurocentric discplines cannot attraa the necessary numbers of 



underrepresented groups to graduate study, for those who are 
attracted, completion (/doctoral studies is inhibited: the career 
paths for juniorfaculty from th^ rmnorities are compromised 

Even in Lie abstract, the disciplines are hard to discuss. 
Nobody think, there can be prescriptions for what should be 
included in given schokirly fieUs. Prescripiions are products 
of what bas already taken the fancy cfschoUtrs-not guides to 
the devekpment cf knoufledge. 

The schoktrfy process itself, therefore, became the subject 
How cnn this be opened up? mose needs should be mee Who 
does, and who shouU, have power in these decisions? (The 
'poHticar pan.) Should aU intellectual decisions be made by 
faculty ? How docs that accord with tenure, which makes the 
decision-making faculty a privileged and self-perpetuating 
community? 

hlercefy committed to quality in schoUtrship, participants 
warned against the stultifkation and exclusion that come 
from dejlning "quality" in ethnocentric, monocukural, tempe- 
rocentric and otherwise narrowly self -regarding terms. 
Scholars, like everyone else living today, must accept that they 
live with accelerating change, in a world (which is at the 
same time many worUs cf experience) where people share 
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more in common than we tuerbave before but must, like the 
increasingly close neigbbors we are, also come to positive 
terms with differen ^ that are real, profound and cherid^ed 

Strat^es for Transforming Scholarship 

Margaret Wttkersm, I want lo go beyond my paper lo 
add some recommendaiions. 

First of all, I have trouble wkh the term "minority scholar- 
ship." As we look at strategies for expanding canons in vari- 
ous fields, we need to devise other terms. We need to ulk 
about the transforming quality of scholarship and about the 
kind of challenge that it poses. Developing broader terminol- 
ogy gives us the advantage of including other challenging 
work that may not be done by minority scholars. As I look at 
the kinds of changes that are being suggested and are occur- 
ring in the field, I find the minority scholars are a part of a 
larger effort that is going on. We should situate ourselves so 
that we can have allies— for exampie, feminist schdarsr— who 
are raising some of the same kinds of questions. 

Secondly, I think we need to tackle head on the very 
tough problem of educating faculty— <hose who are educable 
at least. Faculty need to get ailkal, truly aiifcal, and to be 
learners in a way that they perhaps haveni been for many 
years. I recognize that tiiis means challenging them to reex- 
amine assumptkKis upon whkrh many of them have built 
scholarly careers. This is an area that we must not ignore. We 
must not simply throw up our hands and say, 'It's too diffi- 
culi; we cant possibly make any changes." We cannot afford 
to lake that point of view. 

Thirdly, we desperately need to reform the peer review 
and reward system. I'm not going to spend any lime on that, 
because 1 know that is the topic of Issue rv. However, I do 
think that we need somehow to include other affcaed parties 
in ihis process, such as representatives of the public and stu- 
dents, as problematk: as that may be. There must be some 
kind of monitoring. I'm not sure that we can afford to leave 
the seleaion of (uture faculty entirely up to our current facul- 
ty. That may be approaching heresy in this group, but I do 
think that we've got to look at that issue. 

Fourth, we must engage our colleagues in substantive dis- 
cussions about quality. I simply refuse to give ground on the 
issue of quality. We must redefine quality. Perhaps without 
diversity, quality doesn't exist. In fields such as literature and 
theatre, I can say that if you frame your partkailar theories of 
literature, and even theories of culture, without considering 
the experience of others, without even being cognizant of 
them, I must question the quality of your research. I think 
that we really have to raise the issue of quality in terms of 
research. I'm not suggesting that we replace one orthodoxy 
with another, but we do need to devise means of allowing 
the academy to continually renew itself intelleaually. 

Fifth, we need research support for minority faculty at all 
levels. The fact that it was so difficuli to get the papers fin- 
ished and photocopied for ** s conference is a case in point. 
All of us are stretched in many, many different ways, and if 
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we are to continue producing in the scholarly realm, we must 
have the support and the space to do it. 

I was impressed with the way in which this conference 
has been put together and have great hopes for its results. I 
woukl like to see us organize a national initiative to present 
to and discuss with major scholars in each field the trans- 
forming scholarship being developed by minorities. It should 
be a consckxis strategy to plac^ our scholarship, to the extent 
that we are able, at the center of our fields. 

On making this recommendation I call your attention to 
the work that was done by feminist scholars in the mkl to 
late 1970's. I was ^ciing the Women's Research and 
Education center at Berkeley at that time and was a part of 
some of the naikjnal feminist scholarship efforts at that time. 
Some of us may wonder how it is that women's studies pro- 
grams got esublished so qukrkly, how it is that the iniegratbn 
process, the incluskjn of feminist scholarship, has happened, 
perhaps to a greater degree than it has for minority scholar- 
ship. It has to do with the faa that feminist scholars had a 
conscious strategy to make that happen. There are some 
oiher variables also, but there was a very consck)us strategy 
to establish scholarship in the academk: mainstream. 

There was special funding for the effort, and I suggest that 
we ought to think along those lines as well. We should such 
have such forums and olloquia on campuses, at professk)nal 
associaik>n meetings, meetings of foundation officers, pub- 
lishers-^pecially university presses, administrators and the 
general public. It's len'ibly important that the public at large 
understand something about the kind of work that we are 
doing and that we be able to communicate with that publk:, 
to feed back into communities some of what they have given 
to us. 

We need to make an effort to kleniify and involve poten- 
tial allies from aaoss the color spectrum in this initiative. We 
need broader and faster disseminatkxi of our research so that 
we can see it reflected in our curncula, in colleges and uni- 
versities as well as high schools and elementary schools, 
where I think part of the real battle is being fought. 

A couple of weeks ago we had a large symposium at 
Berkeley on "Cultural Pluralism, the Educated Californian for 
the Twenty-First Century." This was initiated by students, but 
the students were able to gather support from the 
Chancellor's office and from the faculty senate. It received 
quite a bit of publkrity on the campus and in the California 
area. What that symposium did was to legitimize the discus- 
skxi Since that symposium, a number of us who are minority 
faculty have been approached by white faculty, by faculty of 
varkjus departments who are now expressing an interest in at 
least further dialogue. 

It's important that we make the topic an acceptable sub- 
jea, a puHk: subjea thai is worthy of discusskxi. Of course, 
that the black students on our campus made some demands 
on the Chancellor and held three rallies and threatened and 
called aitenik}n all helped; all of that is a part of making the 
dialogue possible. But I think that this is a very timely 
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moment for us lo be moving this kind of agenda, and I hope 
we will uke advantage of k. 

Publication and the Journals 

Slaytom Evans. I ihink that one's continual intellectual 
evolution requires a conti';ual review of one's values and 
aspirations and ultimately a cost analysis of what it takes to 
achieve good scholarship. There is a bit of politics involved 
in defining good scholarship. When you are an assisunt pro- 
fessor, you aspire to do the best you possibly can at whatever 
you're doing. The politics is getting people to recognize it. 

The recognition depends on your peers and how they 
view what you have done. Once it's submitted to the joumal, 
how do you etKourage your colleagues or peers to recognize 
your scholarship? How do you gel them to put it on the map? 
You donl. The best you can do is publish it Once that's 
achieved you're on your way. 

I think that moots the question of whether or not you 
need a particular journal for a particular discipline and 
whether or not you must publish in a long-sunding joumal. It 
removes this controversy over whether five articles in some 
joumal that was discovered or aeaied five years ago is worth 
one article in a journal that is fifty years old I wouW appreci- 
ate a comment or a response abou the poiilk:s of this effort. 

E4imu$ui Gcrtkm: l^i me read to that wuh two quick 
examples. I refer to Curt Banks's work About ten years ago 
now, Curt submitted a review article to Psychological Review. 
He was advancing some of his rather radical notions, and of 
course they sent it back to him showing all of the things that 
were wrong with the article. Curt and I sat and worked with 
this piece, tried to cast his kleas in more traditional frames of 
reference and, a year or so later, resubmitted it It's true that 
the editor had changed by then, bui they took it 

Second example, my oldest son, who's an economic 
anthropologist, is a Marxist, and he's very politically active 
and committed. In talking with him about establishing his 
aedentials, we talked about the importance of not leading 
from that perspective, because it was not going to get him 
the kind of recognition and acknowledgement that he needs 
as his initial introductwn to the field Now having ec»ublishcd 
himself, he can diverge 

The point is that, even though ii is uncomfortable, one 
does have to rcstrai: ihe exprcsswn of some of one's ideas 
order to get into ific union. But once you are there I think 
one can be considerably less discrete I think I enjoy the priv- 
.lege of saying what I think now. I don't think I would be 
where I am now, if I had said everything that 1 thought thirty 
^ears ago 

Margaret Wiikerson: I have a couple of comments 
about that. My concern is whether one is able to keep one's 
sense of defiance, as I put it, as one goes through that pro- 
cess. I've seen too many colleagues who gel through that 
process and forget that they had anything else to say before 
they became tenured Maybe one of the questions we need 
lo explore is, "How do you maintain your intellectual iniegri- 
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ty, while getting through the process?" 

My other comment, may be simplistic for fields not .ny 
own. In my fieW of theatre, which is considerably smaller 
then some of the areas that you represent, publishing in ref- 
CTeed journals has been greatly faciliuted by the involvenwmt 
of ethnic/racial mirxxity indivkluals in professional associa- 
tions. I w;^nt to suggest that you may be able to pui a face to 
a name and author an anicle if you avail yourselves of the 
opportunity to nr>eet informally in professional associatkjns 
with some of the nujor referees in your fiekU This gives a 
chince to make your ideas known and to become a little 
nrKxe palatable to the iraditwnal scholar. It may be easier in a 
smaller field like mine, but I've seen tliat work to great 
advantage. 

Tom Retfe: I want to build on that. That is frequently the 
way that area studies got legitimized in main historkal disci- 
plines. 

I do African Studies, and when Philip Curtin got on the 
editorial board of the American Historical Review, the first 
thing that happened was that we had a theme issue on 
African h'^tory. I ^/ant to ask Raymond Garza with the 
American Psychologkal Associatbn whether you think it's 
feasible, say in a big organizatk)n like the A.P.A., which has 
many different kinds of oplkjns for infiltration, to get one of 
the journals to do a special issue on a theme tliat's related to 
ethnic minorities or ethnicity. The Modern Language 
Associatwn, is another case in point 

Raymond Garza: Anything is possible I doni think its 
very likely. Psychology, American psychology I should say, is 
not very progressive. It's an individualist k: discipline, and cer- 
tainly there is this aura of universality to whk:h Gordon allud- 
ed. I think that the issue of general publk^ition won't, at least 
within psychology, be improved subsuntially until more of us 
get on the editorial boards This is rough. I have to echo what 
Margaret Wiikerson sakl. You have to go lo the associations, 
run for office, do all those things that may not be appealing 
to us, but that's the only way that we can eventually inch our 
way in and take some control and do what other editors have 
done in other disciplines. 

Politics' It's all politk:s. Once you get past a certain level 
of intellectual mastery and you have something to say, then 
It's politk:s. If they don't like what you're saying, they'll say 
that your paradigms are inadequate If your paradigms are 
o k., then your method had problems. If everything's o.k , 
then there's not enough interest in the readership to publish 
w I must say this, I did not follow Gordon's path. I did a 
schizophrenk: approach to my own pubtotion. I would pub- 
lish son^ things in a minority outlet to vent my hostilities and 
some things in mainstream outlets to justify my existence 

Edmund Gordon: That last thing is awfully important If 
one ts going to functwn in the academy one has to convince 
the people that are already there that you belong there. And 
if you don't show some of the traditwnal signs of compe- 
tence, they can easily use all the other reasoas to exclude 
you. I think if we follow our own agendas too rigidly and 
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never get in ihc aadcmy, we dont have the opportunity to 
try to change it. 

Umknoum Speaker I'm reminded of a Washington Post 
article from 1972 wnere Ralph Ellison commenls on new 
blade writers. One of the things he emphasized there was the 
importance of knowing cne*s craft. That*s important for our 
effeaiveness in influ;:ncing our fields. It is important that we 
emphasize and denionstrate expertise in using the anaiytical 
tools of our respeclKe disciplines. This cuts two ways, doing 
our own work and critiquing the work in the field, and in 
both cases it enables us to demonstrate the validity of 
alternative ipproaches. 

And when it comes to .uternktive approaches, I don't 
think it's useful to pursue either/or strategies. If we wani 
alternative perspectives legitimized, then we arc responsible 
for that legitimation. We have to make the alternatives legiti- 
mate. That's noi to say that it's unimportant to be accepted 
within the discipline, so we are on the inside to influence 
decisions, but rather to emphasize the importance of demon- 
strating the value of the work from alternative and challeng- 
ing perspectives. 

A New Kind of Scholarship 

Unknown Speaker: I was glad to hear Charlene 
McDermoU's reference to Bloom's "Qosing of the American 
Mind," because I think its success is a good model for the 
kind of problem that we are ulking a^out. Bloom ulks as if 
the truth had been discovered by Plato and we must all sit at 
the feet of the sage and his disciples. But I am a little disap- 
pointed in the response to the book. 

We talk about mainstream scholarship and alternative 
approaches, and I'd like to comment on the type of scholar- 
ship we really need for the future. What we need is not just 
comparative or just culturally oriented but what I would call 
the global perspective in which we can keep multiple views 
of time, for example, in our minds at the same tinrw. Not just 
the Qiicano oi black or mainstream Platonic or Arisiotelean, 
but many different perspectives. If we're really going to trans- 
fer and transform the academy, which is still Platonk: and 
Arisiotelean, then we have to develop a whole new type of 
scholarship. 

CbarleneMcDermott: That's exactly what I was referring 
to when I talked about complementarity. Th.ls ecunr^enicality 
we're after an only be had when you have a spectrum and 
the richest possible set of alternatives. 

Margaret WUkerson: New scholarship of whatever kind 
an be dauigerous to one's future, especially if it challenges 
sonr>e of the icons of one's field and speaks with a vok:e often 
better represented oulsWe our ivy-covered walls. There is 
strong pressure on new faculty to avoid such pitfalls and to 
walk a thin line between their own aeativity and the expec- 
utk>ns of their esublished colleagues. 

"Minority scholarship" is particularly at risk because of its 
revisionist and transforming quesltons and its essentially pub- 
Ik: yokt whkrh injects into the cloistered academy the out- 
id 
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rage, queslk>ns, the experiences of those who have usually 
been excluded from scholarly concern. 

I spoke of the tyranny of tenure with the careerists' tru- 
isms about who one gels ahead, what scholarship is valued 
and how that determinalkwi is amade. If I were an assistant 
professor at this point, 1 shouW be very concemed about 
delivering such a paper as mine, because it is not within my 
field of dramatk: arts. This kind of paper, I have been told 
sometimes by colleagues, would be evaluated as servk», not 
as scholarship. 

Cultural Issues in the Sciences 

Jules Lapidus: With two exceptions, the speakers today 
have been from the social sciences and humanities. As a 
chemist, I'm particularly interested in the opinwns not just of 
the panel, but of other physical scientists in the room. What 
about paradigms and publishing and so on? It's a fairly com- 
mon occurrence in many fields in the sciences, molecular- 
spectroscopy is one that I know of partkrularly, to have peo- 
ple from a variety of different cultures, races, religions or 
differing backgrounds doing work in a way that is accepted 
imematwnally, across cultures. Are the issues that we're talk- 
ing about here based very firmly in the social sciences and 
humanities, or are there individuals in the room who have 
seen it in the physkail and biological sciences? 

Henry McBay: Unfortunately, and on rare occaswns, this 
politfcizing infiltrates the natural sciences. In these cases I 
have been completely nonplused as to what one can do 
about it. ril give you just two examples from my own expe- 
riences 

One editor for the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society irhe journal in the world for recognition in chemistry), 
now deceased, refused to allow me to publish an article for 
the reason that, and he slated the reason unequivocally and 
unabashedly, he would not allow me to correa an errur in 
the literature that was made by Professor So-and-so, who was 
my professor when I was attending school at this great pres- 
tigious university, for he was a prodigio»is worker and sel- 
dom found to be in error, and I in the remote boondocks and 
from that positton could not correct it. That error is still in the 
literature. It has found its way down into the text books still 
uncorrected. Now, the slruaure, the cathedral of organic 
chemistry is not about to fold because of that, but that 
doesnt make it any less wrong. 

One more example: In a newly emerging sub-branch of 
organk: chemistry, from a snudi school, you try to present a 
paper that organizes the approach and suggests some termi- 
nology. That sanrie editor says, "There is no need for this kind 
of terminology at this time." Before you can tum around, that 
terminology is in the literature from a more presligfous insti- 
tutkxi. 1 don't know what you an do about that kind of deci- 
sk)n making. It is rare now. I simply want to say that it is 
there occasionally, even in the natural sciences. 

Edmund Gordon: Let me add a quk:k example that you 
might want to look at if you don't know it. Harold Delaney 
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and I were at Howard in the days of black intellectual giants 
there, and one of them was Ernest Just. There's a beautiful 
biography of Just, called Biack Apollo of Science. If I remem- 
ber the issue correctly, in part because of his color, a very 
important conlributrn to embryology lay dormant for a num- 
ber of years because of its origin. I think it had to do with the 
contribution that the cell wall makes to the development of 
the cell, or something like that. Yes it does happen in all 
areas, but most often in the social sciences. 

Slayton Evans: If we foel less of this impaa generally in 
the natural sciences, it has to do with the faa that there are 
no ethnk: and cultural overtones in the natural sciences. You 
don't see the faces, the writing style if» basically the same, the 
language is the same, and you can't tell because you look at 
numbers or structures, and the refulls come out in a trend 
which you might anticipate. If you happen to come in con- 
ua with an negative editor, as Professor McBay d*^^ then 
your challenge is to circumvent the editor and to promote the 
idea with a group of refr es, or to sooth egos with the edi- 
tor. Its a political game, but you learn to do those things. 

Complexities of Cultural Authenticity 

Kate Vangen: My name is Kate Vangen and I'm from the 
University of Vt^hington. I hope that I'm not taking us on 
another uck that we'll all regret, but, among Indian people, 
when Indian people get together, the first thing you say is, 
"My name is such-and-such and I'm an Assinaboine," or 
whatever. >X^n I was introduced to Lenore, she saW, "Oh 
you're an Assinaboine, where are you from^ Then, "Who's in 
your family?" So the connections that we make are different 
in lots of respects. 

I'm thinking now of the diversity among us. As I sat, and 
this is the third session today, I thought on every issue that 
Indian scholarship is very marginal and peripheral to the 
mainstream that we're all talking about. 

There was a joke I came upon, more a sight gag, cartoon, 
where a group of tribal peoples are gathered together in a 
huddle, and then they say to each other, "Well then, by a vote 
of 5 to 3, we agree that we'll skip the industrial revolution 
and move on to the computer age." 

The issue of time in Indian scholarship is crucial. I was 
Ulking this morning to John McQusky about the so-called 
Harlem "Renaissance," as if black voices had ever had any 
legitimacy m American mainstream literary circles. They 
hadn't. 

In terms of the mainstream, the Native American "renais- 
sance" has been dubbed as beginning in 1969 with the occu- 
pation of Alcatraz, the publication of [N. Scott) Momaday's 
House Made of Dam, and a Pulitzer Prize winning novel, 
Custer Died for Ys^urSins Iby Vine Deloria). So, in 1969 we 
moved into the computer age, and we did indeed skip the 
industrial age. When we bring our particular epistemdogical, 
ontological studies to the mainstream, we're still dusting off 
our hides, and we're still in some sense bringing not only dif- 
ferent epislenrwiogies and ontologies, but also, we're bringing 
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different pedagogical models. 

This nKMtiing, an issue of cultural authenlfcity in academe 
was raised. I felt I needed to hang on to that for a while, 
because what I do on the borderland of Indian country is in 
a sense so far renwved from the Indian people that I really 
am intending to serve that they dont even speak my lan- 
guage anymore. In faa, my field is so white dominated that 
most of the people that do literary ailicism on Indian texts 
speak no Indian languages at all. This would be unheard of if 
you were doing any kind of French literature, translated into 
English. So our ailtural authentkrity issue isn't one of getting 
into journals, it is an issue of wrestling to get back from the 
mainstream our authority to speak for ourselves. 

Dlfiferent Ways of Knowing 

Edmttmt Gordom: I ulk to my students about the impor- 
tance of exploring different ways of knowing. I talk about the 
-"IS, the humaniies and the sciences. All are ways of know- 
ing, and the traditbn of giving highest prbrity, highest value 
to science, I think, is simply an en^or. We natural and social 
scientists are very good at deteaing the mechanisms, the 
mechank^i by whkrh something may be explained But if one 
wants to understand the meaning of a phenomenon, you 
don't turn to the social scientists or the bk)logists, you turn to 
the hunrunists. Science speaks to mechanism, the humanities 
and arts speak to meaning I remind my students that it was 
the advent of a scientifk: method that freed us from dognrw, 
but we want to recognize that science is only one of the 
ways of knowing. 

Taking Scholarship to ""the Pub: 
Ommunitles as 'ibe PubUc" 

Margaret WUkerson: As a member of the group, I want 
to comment on our recommendation of Uking scholarship to 
the public. This came out of a discusston of empowering our 
communities and our recognitbn that much of what we do, 
the research that we do and th^ conclusions that we reach, 
might help bring power to our communities. It also came out 
of the recognition that funding for scholarly work, whether 
from foundations or other sources, is often direaly related to 
the amount of pditkal clout that communities develop. 

Some of us in this group were also very much influenced, 
by the presence of Dr. John Henry Clark, who told us that in 
the midst of his very busy schedule— a prolific, produaive 
scholar— he takes time out to teach African history in two 
Harlem churches. A dranrutic example of a scholar dissemi- 
nating his work, understanding that what he does in the 
cloisters of the academy is directly related to the needs of 
people in the community to understand themselves better, to 
understand their history, to become empowered 
LegUimacyfirom General Public Support 

Raymond Garza: I'm uncomfortable with the suggestton 
of uking scholarship— minority or nrujority— to the general 
publk:. I think that we're asking for problems. It*s difficult to 
convince our own selves at times that what we're doing is 
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worthy of our lime and effort, I ihink it will be impossible lo 
convince ihe public I cant support ihe idea thai we're going 
lo gel legitimacy for scholarship by getting public support. 

Myma Adams: I ihink ihai ihe wisdom of taking scholar- 
ship issues to the public depends on the topk: I just warn to 
point out that, when it came to getting money for necessary 
basic research on AIDS, bringing that issue to the puWk: was 
an essential step Without puHk: pressure, ilic funds were not 
there. 

BlU Harvey: Since the beginning of the Reagan adminis- 
iraiion, there have been several federal publications monitor- 
ing social indicators that are no longer available. As an exam- 
ple, the 1982-83 HEGIS data on degree attainment, compiled 
by race, ethnicity and gender, was never completed. The 
Reagan administration never provided the funding for the 
people to clean the data. So that data file as it exists is 
unclean. That is an example of the need for puHk: awareness 
and monitoring. As we give examples, we define the kinds of 
understanding and issues we want to Uke before the publk:, 
and the particular "publics" we have in mind. 

Ancher example is the ne.d to interact with our publics 
when it comes to developing policy recommendations. 

The Meaning of "Scholarship" 

Juks Lapidus\ In the discussions of this topic, not just 
here but over the past few years, one of the things that I've 
found confusing is tnat the term scholarship is used to cover 



such a multitude of things all the time. I would like to sec a 
little mofe specificity. In taking about scholarship arc wc talk- 
ing about choice of topic? Clhe questk>n of whether a partic- 
ular problem is trivial or significant.) Are we talking about 
scholarly methodology? (The question of whether certain 
methods are or are not "appropriate.") Are we ulking about 
discipline specificity? Are we talking aaoss the board, all 
fields, or are we talking primarily in the social sciences aud 
the humanities? Just using the term "scholarship" raises a 
whole bunch of questions, that I think we need to answer. 

WUUam Harvey: Some of those points came up in our 
discussion, and obviouslv 7/eVe not resolved them fully. 
Where we wound up, m fact, was suggesting that some peo- 
ple sit down and think about these the very issues thai ^-ou're 
talking about. Such a task force should be composed of mem- 
bers from each of the communities represented here. From 
such a me< ting, we hoped, could come a sutement that we 
could all I land behind. It might, indeed, be more specific 
than what we have been talking about here. We felt that the 
process was important, and we felt that timeliness was also 
important. 

Cur concern was lo get out an understanding that what we 
have seen in the academy so far, from our sundpoinl, has 
been a relatively r^arrow, exclusive idea of what is scholarship. 
That's to our detriment, and we think it is important to gel 
people to understand that this limitation exists and lo get the 
discourse going about ways in which to broaden scholarship. 
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In the long run, bringing significant numbers of African 
Americans, Ammcan Indians and Latinos into the academy 
as scholars and faculty members will depend on broad efforts, 
based cn recognition by instituHons of higher education, their 
governing bodies, administrations and faculty members, that 
itf^his^ of these underrepresented mincriiy groups 1« essen- 
tial, for reasons of excellence r id intellectual vigor, ofeco 
nomic and social policy, of national development and of 
equity—because it is right 

In the meantime, incentives and rewards are important 
aids to bringing about changes in the behavior of faculty— the 
people with the most direct power of decision over who comes 
into, who stays in, and who will inheru the academy Papers 
r the issue showed a range of options available to reward 

',lty members— and their departments and those who oe^er- 
\t:e them— for effective astion on behalf of underrepresented- 
miAority students or faculty at any stage along the access-to- 
tenure path. 

At every level in the university hierarchy, individual com- 
mitment can get results At every level, commitment is neces- 
sary to ^ve beyond the past and open up the world of schol- 



arship to talent throughout the population. Some committed 
people have been doing what is necessary for years: now Ws 
time to use the existing rewards to reinforce what they do and, 
by example, to induce change in the faculty as a whole 

l!l no Can Do What? 

Myma Adams: This panel has a former president, a for- 
mer provost, a dean and a facjity member, so we have all the 
ranks. My question is, what, from each of these positions, can 
someone do about incentives and rewards if he or she is will- 
ing to risk the popularity or even his^er position to do it? 
VCliat can a president do? What can a provost do? a dean or a 
faculty member? It doesnl seem to me that anybody who 
advocates on behalf of people of color in institutions of high- 
er learning can expca to stay in a position long, to be well 
regarded or to be well rewarded. You must know that you 
risk your position when you do it. Assuming that you're will- 
ing to take the risk, what can you do? What did you try that 
worked' What didn't work? How much pressure did you 
have to take? 

Herman Blake: I think I sumnrurized my position in my 
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initial presentation; thai is, when you're at the lop of the 
organization, one of your major resources is the budget. The 
way you administer that budget states your vaues. 

Dr. Neal made the point that perhaps faculty should be 
compensated when they respond to and work with minority 
students. Vfell it seems to me that the president or the dean 
should be the one who makes that decision and sutes it in 
clear budgetary terms to all involved Dr. Garfi5is talked about 
the minority set asides at the University of California. Chuck 
Young and some people at U.C.L.A. started that a long time 
ago and did it. Other chanceltors just couldn*t seem to get it 
going until Dk:k Atkinson came into San Diego and picked it 
up; then others seemed to pick it up. Those were the people 
who controlled the budgets and they knew what they were 
going to do. 

But there is also the point ihat Dr. Garfias made, that 
whatever you do you're suspect. I think you have to accept 
the reality that it's a lonely positk>n, and it's a thankless task. 
A person in this kind of position has to accept that your 
tenure may not be long, your popularity nruy not be great, 
but what you want to do is have an impact that is long last- 
ing. You nruy pay a price, but ultimately it really works if you 
will decide that you're not going to give in, thai you're going 
tc oush people. 

One final point: Ute're talking about incentives for faculty, 
but I ihfnk one of the things that a presWent and a dean must 
do, particularly with resped to minority Lculty, junior faculty 
and women faculty, is they have to protect them against 
themselves in their battle with the system. I can give you a 
memorable example from when we were building Santa 
Cruz, We appointed the first black woman fiill professor in 
the University of California system, Diane l^wis. We were 
'ery pleased with that, but it look some doing. She under- 
went a three-year evaluatkjn, and for three years she was 
under a searchlight. We just had to remove every obsucle 
and every other responsibility and oWigaiton and run interfer- 
ence for her. We wouldn't let her even answer letters. Maybe 
we were being paternalistic, but when son^body asked her 
to serve on a committee, I'd say no. We dWn'i even give her 
a choice. What she did was sit and crank out major articles 
Tiicn when we came to gel her regularized, there was no 
question ihat she came in at professor. 

Roberto Garjlas: I feel like echoiii^^ everything ihai 
Herman said I also feel that part of the frustration and 
unliappincss of being an administrator is that there is so little 
you can do. Yet that little bit that you can do becomes very, 
very important. 

I would make a distinaion between two areas of aaion. 
One is providing resources, if it's possible for you to do so, to 
allow something to happen. If you're up high enough, you 
can set aside resources for faculty posiik)ns, or further down 
you can set asWe money for faculty research, as I pointed 
out. The thing that you cannot do is begin to interfere in the 
process of recruitment or get direaly involved with faculty 
during the process of recruitment, because as a minority fac- 



ulty administrator, you lose all credibility. Then your days are 
really numbered 

Once a person has been recruited, then you can do all 
kinds of things to encourage their retention and provide sup- 
port and interpret the record in varkxis ways. Though if the 
guy wants to spend every night at the Black Student Unton 
meeting instead of publishing oapers, ihen even the people 
who want to defend him dont have a leg to stand on. YjuVe 
got to let him go. He dW not serve his purpose. 

I wanted to add one thing on national hjnding programs. 
There's a very serknis problem with developing political sen- 
sitivity on the part of both faculty and reviewers in the pro- 
cess. In a certain sense, I feel the same frustration about fac- 
ulty. There arc certain people, as I pointed out in my short 
presentation, who just feel that affirmative actkMi is none of 
their business, and if you really insist on it, their response is, 
•You uke care of it; dont bdher us with it, we're out for 
quality." Those people, you just have to go around. I think 
it's hopeless. You an 1 get the message through. 

Donald Fixica' From a faculty perspeaive, the greatest 
risks are two: The first one, whk:h is the more important, is 
time. Time is the most precious commodity of all. So that if 
you spend a conskierable amount of time on minority con- 
cerns, ycu can have a problem. But still, for the time spent, 
there car? be a reward, some type of legacy or some type of 
impact that you might make, something very long lasting, 
perhaps even immortal. I nriean, that's what you hope for, the 
continuation of your work somehow, through your students. 
Thai's a good replacement for lost time. 

The other element is aiticism. Of course, you'd probably 
become very unpopular for "wasting your lime," as if might 
be called, in helping minority students. 

Homer Neat At the provost level there are a limited 
number of things that one can do. For example, setting aside 
faculty positk)ns to be used for targeted hiring. That we did 
attempt at Stony Brook. Indeed, there are a few minority fic- 
ulty that are there now that would not have been there had 
not this program been instituted. They are absolutely fine 
individuals. There's no way to draw a distinctk)n between 
them and any other appointments made by the university. 

It was a very, very difficult undertaking and indeed, 
touched the nerve of many indivkluals who do not think that 
such set asWe programs are appropriate. That does require 
an administrator who, after carefully weighing all the aspects 
of the problem, will make a deciston and then proceed and 
accept whatever fallout there is afterwards. 

There are many other things that are much less controver- 
sial. Providing support for conference tr?vel for faculty who, 
indeed, are going to assist with the university's affirmative 
actk)n efforts and, also, provkling assisunce for junk)r faculty 
members. Something else a provost can do and should do is 
to provkk support to the universit/s graduate school fa spe- 
cialized recruitment efforts and, indeed, for conferences such 
as the one we're having today, A global faculty development 
program is something that can be done. 
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Who is Succeeding? 

RegbuM WUson: The American Council on Education 
has a grant lo study successful production of minority doaor- 
ates, and we've been doing that for the past year. We're at 
about the third suge of that study. 

We first reviewed the production record for the past ten 
years of all of the Ph.D. granting institutions in the country. 
Then we wanted to identify those that were producing above 
average numbers of minority doctorates. That immediately 
eliminated 3/4 of the graduate schools in the country. 

Then when we got down to the fifty that we wanted to 
look al, we wanted to find out what is it that they're doinj^ 
that makes their numbers look good. Except for the artifacts 
of demography, like New Mexkro, where you've got to have 
fairly decent numbers because half the state is Hispanic, 
thcyre not doing anything. In fact, they're trying to keep peo- 
ple out. But a certain number tend to get through anyway. 

After you saeen some of those out, what we're beginning 
[Q find— and we're now doing case studies on rhosc institu- 
tions whose numbers are pretty good— is that there are two 
or three professors in two or three departments who have 
been doing this for years, without any rewards, without any 
incentives, without anybody patting them on the back They 
just said, That's our mission, that's what I'm about " Those 
are the ones that have been turning out the numbers Most of 
them are not members of minority groups. I think that that 
gives, perhaps, just a glimmer of hope that there are some 
folks out there who really do this because it's right 

Why Make Changes? 

Robert Ucbter: When these issues are brought up before 
faculty — whether in the outlining and defining of mecha- 
nisms to address the specific issues that we arc dealing with 
here or in dealing with the broad questwns of graduate edu- 
cation, of changing the canons of graduate educatton— the 
response is, "Yes, these are things that we have to do, but we 
have to do them in spite of why we are here." It seems to me 
that our objective must be to make faculty— to make univer- 
sities, to make administrators who set the tone for 
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faculty— undersund that doing these things is precisely part 
of the reason why they are here. 

Support from the Top 

Robert Ucbter In additk)n to the kind of aak}ns already 
described, every institukxi needs a dear institukxial state- 
ment, from the top-most levels, saying that this issue has prior- 
ity and must be worked into the academk: plan. And, because 
talk is cheap, the suterrent must be backed up by appropriate 
financial support, independent of the normal pditial budget- 
ing process, so that the suggeslkxis that have been made can 
be put into action. Furthennore, when these sugge^kjns are 
about to be put into place on kxal campuses, when the atucks 
come, couched pcthk^^ in the language of faculty prerogatives 
vs. administrative interference, those people charged with the 
responsibility of canying out the misswn and trying to reach 
the objectives and the goals gel the clear, stated, unambiguous 
backing of the highest levels of the administratkMi. 

Jobn Marburger I will say a word from the point of 
view of the chief institutkjnal ofFkrer of a campus. There is 
money available. There are positions available. There are 
resources that can be made available at the campus level. It is 
not nccess?ry to have a new infuswn of owney from a major 
national foundalkjn or from the federal government in order 
to make some of the ideas work that youVe labored to pro- 
duce at this conference. It's only necessary to raise the institu- 
tional priority level of these activities. Presidents bear an 
important responsibility for setting prkjrities in institutions. 
One of those priorities should certainly be inacasing access 
to fijil intellectual life and to full partkripation in the economk: 
and cultural benefits of our nation. 

I'm sure that, if they don*i know it now, presidents of all 
of oui institutions throughout this country will beccwne very 
conscious of the necessity of inacasing the level of priority 
for these initiatives. I think that it's important to esuHish and 
to continue to mainuin a national networic and to inaease 
the level of naional consciousness of the need to do some- 
thing, but I wouldn't overlook the opportunities for action 
that already exist on each of your campuses, just as ihey exist 
on ours. 
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Change as an Open Process 

Unkmowm Speaker I'd like to uK about process. Our 
experience in this workshop was that the process was really 
transforming. ^ got together and talked about these issues, 
and the very process of examining and struggling with the 
issues was as important as our piodua. I'd like to suggest that 
hcJty in general tend to fed that way. "9^ tend to like to 
have a hand in what evolves. We tend not to like things 
slapped on the plate already finished for us to consume or 
deal with. A key element in mothating the faculty is lo irjsurt 
that they are central in conceiving how faculty arc to be 
involved. 

Contrary to the way we're trained— which is to think 
Aings through to closure, Finish^ products, before present- 
ing them to others— <he process we need for change is an 
open one. It has to allow for collaborative work before ck> 
sure. As we go back to our respective universities, the worst 
ihi^ig we couW say is thar we've resolved these issues. The 
best thing we could say is that we've thought about the 
issues, come up with some interesting a;^proaches and now 
need to hear what others think. 

Unlmown Speaker Some suggestions for success with 
faculty: Dont call it a committee, because most faculty mem- 
bers doni like committees. Do feed the group. Third, uke 
Ihem off campus where removal from the familiar and from 
distraaions can open the way for conserisus. We'll do better 
as faciliutors r d organizers than we will in telling faculty 
what to do. We can say that we need beuer trainin^j models 
for faculty than the ones we learned in graduate school and 
are still imposing on our own students. 

Future Focus 

Myma Adams: It is imporunt, in the effort represented 
by this conference, that we have worked very hard lo include 
Latinos and American Indians a^ well as African Americans. 
The possibility of including Asian Americans in future is still 
an open one We had a paitkailar set of problems in mind 
when we foined the group as we did, and thai was related to 
their historical situation and present underrepresenution in 
doctoral programs. 

Rkbara Sieintanti: I iKmk you ought to include Asian 
Americans. There are some local pockets of success for Asun 
Americans, but in my own experience in mentoring Asian 
American students, when they go out looking for jobs, t >ey 
njn into the same sorts of problems that w . have been talk- 
ing about here, and I see no reason not to include them, 
because I think they have the sarrie concerns. 

Homer Neat On the question of Asian-Americans, Betty 
Vetier did a study that showed that Asian-Americans who have 
been here for more than one generation seem to have 
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erKxx'.ntered some of the same difficulties as ocher ethnic 
minorities. If you subject non-while people to the cducatkxial 
system in the U.S., it does tenible things to them, and that 
includes Asian-Americans. The reason we doni normally 
fMkt this is because of the very large numbt. of Asian- 
Americans that come from the top of a talent pyramkl in a 
country like Qiina, some of the brightest people in the woridL 
They come here, and they do very well in the sciences and 
chosen areas. Bui if you uke an Asian-Ameixan chikl, pu the 
child in kindergarten and then stand back and watch what 
happens, the repoits are that they encounter many of the 
same problems that Blacks, Hispanks and others encounter. 
UmterrepreseaUUkm 

Vnktioiwm Speaker For Asian-Amerioins, some of the 
issues would be the same, others different. 
Underrepresenution is one issue. Psyd;ok)gical climate and 
how Asian-Americans are perceived is another. In a number 
of our programs, right now, funders will nc» support Asian- 
Americans in certain kinds of aaivities but will fund Blacks, 
Hispanks and American Indians because of their underrepre- 
senutkxi. Fo • some foundations, underrepresenutk>n is their 
overrkiing current issue. 

Tom Re^e: One of the reasons for "overrepresenuiion" 
of Asian-Americans is that they're all lumped together. I deal 
with Koreans, Vietnamese, Laotians, Cambodians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Phillipinos, Malays. And of course there's a similar 
diversity among •Hispanics." We should be very careful aboiA 
the demarkers we use. 

Demographically, the issue of "Asian-Amerk:an" enroll- 
mttu will ceruinly bubble up in California; it's already started 
on the Berkeley campus. By the mkl 1990's, California will 
have no majority population, and these issues are going to be 
very dicy. 

Edgar Epps: Asian students have told me th^t they are 
underrepresented in the humanities and social sciences and 
in education; that they are ghettoized in mathematk:s and 
engineering and the sciences and thai for them to be truly, 
equiubly represented, they need to find ways to get access to 
the humanities, social sciences and education. 
Human Resource Developmem 

Vnkmmm Speaker What we're really about here is the 
protection and development of human resources, whatever 
the origin of them, and for that reason I think it'c wrong to 
pr :k out a partkailar group and exclude them. We're for pro- 
tecting and devetoping all human resources from all our com- 
munities. That's what weVe about. 

MymaAdams: If we were to uke that as a strategy, it 
wouW also get us out of the box of having to define each 
sub-group and each sub-sub-group for attentk>n. But there 
may be a price to pay. Focussing on human resource devd- 
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opmenl can allow people lo siacsiep ihe c lical questions of 
color and the impact of racism on educational opportunities. 

Scholarly Ghcttocs? 

Tom Rerfe: A related issue, which I'd like lo see on a 
future conference agenda, is that of the ghettoization of peo- 
ple in graduate schools. The WIverde paper talked about dif- 
ferent ethnic minorities tending to duster in particular disci- 
plines. It's a difficuli issue, because people doni ulk about it. 
But il*s a reality that we may have to address some time. 

Tvf learned at the University of California that one reason 
Asian Americans duster in the natural sciences is that they 
view the natural sciences as culturally neutral It isn't lan- 
guage; they emigrated from Asia: they can speak English. But 
there is nothing in the curriculum of the humanities and social 
sciences that speaks to Asian cultures in any sort of way. 

John Twrmr I only have one slight point to make and 
that is thai minority scholars should be very careful about rre- 
ating ghcttoes for their products because if you devctop these 
ghettoes you will find I very difTicult to gel respect within the 
academy. 

Next Steps 

From several speakers: 

The nwst effective way to begin work on the conference 
issues bad. home is lo introduce faculties (in senate or olher 



general gatherings) to the demographic data on graduate 
educatkxi and the natk)nal populatkxi trends. 

The most effective way to cnlisl fiaculty in the whole range 
of necessary aaivlies, if we are to increase the numbers of 
African Americans, Amcrkan Indians and Latinos who com- 
plete graduate degrer programs, is to involve faculty mem- 
bers at the outset of local efforts in this direction. 

If a continuing organization is esuWished to pursue the 
aims of the conference, there is a role for it to play in sup- 
porting and enabling kxal, regkxial and nalkxial action to 
increase the numbers of Afncan Americans, American Indians 
and Latinos who complete degree progiams. 

When we accept ambitious acton agenda for our campus- 
es, we musl bear in mind the kad that can, and piobably will 
unless we are careful, fall on young minority faculty. N^e mua 
be about uleni devrjopment, even while we're about aca- 
demk: change. We must protect those young faculty who 
need to gel their scholarly skills and reputalfons devctoped. 
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An invitational conference on meeting the national need 
for African American, American Indian and Latino scholars 
was organized by the Sute University of New York at Stony 
Brook in November, 1987. For three days more than eighty 
panicipants-^ainly focutty and administrators selected from 
Ph.D.-granting institutions and from important natkKial orga- 
nizationfr^-assessed the aitical role faculty play with regard to 
this issue. 

In July of 1988, fifty participanb were invited back to Long 
Island to spend another weekend delibeiating two issues 
which were not sufficiently examined in the first scsskhi: (1) 
expanding the canons and boundaries of the scholarly disci- 
plines to include non-European perspeaives and (2) making 
effective use of incentives and rewards for faculty as a way to 
induce institutional change. 

A Poiicy/Aciion Group was formed to draft and circulate a 
set of recommendations. After being reviewed and approved 
by the National Advisory Council, these recommendations are 
being widely disuibuted. Indivkiuals in all parts of the coun- 
try are asked to consider them and work for their adoption 
and incorporation into policy and pcaakre at their institutions. 

The planners and invitees to this conference were mainly 
African American, American Indian and Latino academks and 
administrators whose personal and professional experiences 
authenticate their sutemenis. The proposals generated aim to 
transform institutions of higher learning, and refiect the 
understanding that successftjl participation by people from 
these groups is essential to the effectiveness of graduate edu- 
cation as a whole. 

As one participant-observer wrote, 'Good conferences, 
once underway, have a life of their own. Participants, caught 
up in the moment, frequently believe that they can accom- 
plish almost anything. The truly exceptional conferewes, 
moreover, are those that live beyond their moment, that 
engage conferees so thoroughly in the issues raised that they 
carry the meeting's message beyond, and in so doing, trans- 
form themselves and those around them. In the fins! nours of 
these two Stony Brook conferences, participants made it 
abundantly clear that ihey wanted to mainuin the confer- 
ence's momentum.' To susuin the effort, two initiatives were 
identified: first, participants were encouraged to woA at the 
"local level", i.e., within their own departments and institu- 
lk)ns, to implement recommendations that emerged from the 
conference's working meetings, and second, to work at the 
natkKial level, as one conferee put it, "to aeate a nalk)nwkie 
coalition that would make the conference's central issues part 



of the natkmal educatkxial agenda.' 

Expanskxi of opportunity at the graduate level is direaly 
controlled by faculty, for it is they who admit graduate stu- 
dents, award assistantships and fellowships, mentor and 
advise, and ultimately determine who can be successful in 
scholariy careers. But these faculty prerogatives arc not exer- 
cised in a vacuum, for there are other entities responsible for 
our system of higher education: college and university admin- 
istrators and tnjstees provide leadership, dircctkm and control 
of resources; professk)nal associatk}ns and accrediting agen- 
cies establish standards; state and federal government set pol- 
ky and provkle the operating ftinds to meet state and nation- 
al goals. Thus, to find solutk}ns to the worsenirig problem of 
the underrepresentation of African American, American 
Indian and Latino scholars, the following recommendatbns 
are directed to each entity. 

In recent months many artkrles arKl reports have appeared 
in the popular and profcssk)na! media warning of the dire 
consequerKes which will befall higher educatkxi, our natkxi, 
and our way of life if we fail to develop the human talent and 
intellectual ability of all of our people, regardless of color, 
gender, or class. These reports and artkrles have focused 
mainly on the deplorable deficiencies of pre-college educa- 
tion—the level at whkrh the general public, and partkojlarly 
the business seaor, see the nx>st critksd problems and poten- 
tial for greatest impact. This pre<ollege focus is to be com- 
mended, not only for its attention to improvement in educa- 
tk>n for all children, but especially because a sustained and 
appropriate commitment to improving pre<ollege educatkKi 
can directly address many of the problems that limit the 
opportunity of minority children in their pursuit of higher 
education. Yet while we focus on pre-college needs, we must 
not be short-^ghted and overlook the many urigent challenges 
facing graduate education— problems that demand prompt 
attention. As a natk>n if we hope to maintain our economic, 
social and political edge, we must support graduate educaikjn 
whkrh generates new knowledge, produces skilled profes- 
sk)nals, and provides the teaching faculty for colleges and 
universities. 

Those involved with higher educatton, the Bush adminis- 
Uatk>n and the Cor^ess, must commit themselves to address- 
ing the following recoinendations with all deliberate speed. 

Myma C. Adam 
SUNY at Stony Brook 
23 January 1989 
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U B not diffioih to Find agreement among a brood range 
of individuals and interested groups that the bdc of minority 
scholars is ci grave concern. What is currently missing is a set 
of dear statements to guide policy developrnent on the issue, 
a reference source against which progress can be measured 
Following is a series of broad policy recommendations appli- 



NATIONAL LEVEL 



It is dear that in the area of the production of minority 
scholars and scholarship, the Federal Government has more 
impact than any other entity outside of the university itself. 

Young people in this country wai live most of'heir lives in 
the twenty-first century. The pioblems of that century for our 
country and the world-nn aireas as diverse as limiting envi- 
ronmental degradation, sohring new challenges to health care 
and epidemiology systems, providing and distributing ade- 
quate housing and food, and providing and rraintaintng 
infrastructure for agriculture, industry, transportation and 
communication— require solutions more ingenious arni com- 
p*e\ than any of those posed to society heretofore. Only the 
complete utilization of all of our intdlectual resources will do. 
This increasingly means making sure that advanced education 
is tnily accessible to all those whom it can benefit and whose 
education can benefit all of us. 

More and more, those who lead us, in every sector, need 
to have education beyond the baccalaureate. To maintain our 
country's economic position in an increasingly competitive 
world, to contribute to the solution of our own domestic 
problems, and because it is right, we must bring the best, at 
all the levels of education, to all of our citizens. And because 
the Issue is national, pan of the response must also be nation- 
al. We feel the Federal government must participate in pro- 
maing a comprehensive, long-range agenda which incorpo- 
rates at least the follow ai]j measures to increase the number 
of minorty scholars: 

• developing the minority talent pool; 

• financing graduate students; 

• redlining and reshaping research policies and practices; 

• strengthening the placement and employment of minority 
scholars; 



cable to the actors and instituions which must play a role in 
solving the problem: ga/emment at national and state levels, 
professional and disdplinary organizations, accrediting asso- 
ciations, institutions of higher education, and, most important 
of all, faculty themsdves. 



• supporting the creation of instii. * "ts to incorporate plural 
scholarship into the academy; and 

• creating and maintainir^g an accurate dau base on stu- 
dents at all levels of education. 

In framing the following recommendations, we understand 
that in the broadest sense the problem will only be solved 
when systemic changes occur in the nation's pudic schools, 
in business and industry, and in other aspects of American 
life. Our focus for purposes of this seaion, however, has to 
do primarily with changes in policies or practices at the 
Federal levd or which Federal action can induce. 

Federal Action to Develop 
the Minority Talent Pool 

know ;here are many persons in our country who 
have the pocential to earn graduate degrees— induding the 
Ph.D.--and who happen to be African Americaas, American 
Indians or Latinos. The cun'cnt system is inefTec tive and inef- 
ficient in identifyirig, recruiting, enrolling, reuining and grad- 
uating such people. 

There are many ways to improve the access of African 
Americans, American Indians and Latinos who will go to 
graduate school directly after earning bachdor's degrees. We 
note, however, that there is an important additional potential 
pool of minority graduate studemswetumir^g students with 
undergraduate degrees who are already -snribarked on careers 
and/or tuive families to support. This group faces a series of 
extra barriers m the current system, such as lack of affordable, 
high quality day care for young children, family housing 
whkii is either too expensive or substandard, and policies 
governing the expected time to degree completon. 

Recommendations 

1) Prorlde or Increase grants and fimd)ig to Instltu- 
tkMis that demonstniiC or develop programs of out- 
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reach to and IdentiflcaUon, retention, progress and 
graduation of minority students at the graduate and 
professional kreL (e.g., Tide IX A, Grants to MstUutkms 
to Encourage Minority Participation in Graduate 
Education) 

2) Fund a national research center for the study of 
higher education, with a nia}or fDcuson the exami- 
nation of factors affecting minorities in higher edu- 
cation. This center should be mandated lo collect, 
compile, synthesize and disseminate research. 

3) Sustain and strengthen traditional ethnically-based 
institutions of higher education, such as tribsdly<Dn- 
trolled colleges, historically black Institutions and 
comparable Latino institutions. The existing Title HI 
program under ihe Higher Education Act, appropriately 
modified, may be one such mechanism. 

4) Increase the opportunities for returning minority 
graduate students through financial support (e.g., 
fiunily assistance for child-care and Fedml housing 
subsidies, either for individuals or for the construc- 
tion d[ campus housing for graduate students with 
families) and through grant policies (e.g., elimbia- 
tion of Inappropriate time limits for work toward 
advanced degrees under Federal fellowships). 

5) For efficiency and cost-effectiveness, require that all 
Federally-funded programs aimed at improving edu- 
cation for minority students demonstrate that they 
are operating under a coordinated system with com- 
mon procedures. 

6) An over-reliance on standardized examinations for identi- 
fication of talent is negatively afTcaing African Americans, 
American Indians and Latinos at the time they seek 
entrance to graduate education and when they exit the 
acaden.y to move on to careers. Federal leaderslilp and 
support are needed for research on and develop- 
ment of alternative measures of identli>ing potential 
and ability. 

7) Encourage and foster the creation of industry/gov- 
ernment-spo'isored activities and programs to iden- 
tify and fiind potential minority scholars. The Qeld 
of engineering has demonstrated effective models in 
this regard over the last fifteen years. 

8) More than a decade has past since the National Board on 
Graduate Education produced a report with recom- 
mendations entitled Minority Group Participation in 
Graduate Education The Federal government should 
fund a comprehensh^e update of that report 

Federal Action to 
Finance Graduate Students 

Graduate education, unlike undergraduate education, does 
not have large, income- sensitive financial aid entitlement pro- 
grams. Instead, nnanrial aid for graduate students is largely 
funded through fellowships, research and instruaional dol- 
lars, with other support coming from work study and loan 
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programs. 

Adequate financial support is crucial for the full participa- 
tion and success of targeted minority students in graduate 
programs. And it should be remembered that such resource 
allocations are investments in human capital. 

Assistantships are of particular importance to minority stu- 
dents, because "this form of aid seems to intensify student 
invdvemeni in graduate study, promote professional devel- 
opment, and strengthen the bond between student and facul- 
ty mentor." iPinat Report of the Commission on the Higher 
Education cf Minorities, Higher Education Research Inaiiute, 
Ijos Angeles: 1982, p 35.) 

Recommendations 

1) Educational loans at the undergraduate level, and the 
prospect of incurring even more debt at the graduate 
level, deter numbers of ulenied minorities from consider- 
ing graduate school. Federal financial aid policy, 
which In recent years has emphasized loans over 
grants, should be reversed The entldement pro- 
•Tanis now on the books should be financed at levels 
sufficient to hiUy fiind aU eligible students. 

2) Where loans are part of a minority graduate stu- 
dents financial aid package, there shodd be forgive- 
ness provlstons for those entering academic careers, 
to provide some counterbalance to competition 
from industry. 

3) We endorse the recommendations Included In the 
report of the Graduate Education Subcommittee of 
the National Commission on Student Financial 
Assistance (1983), particularly those on ''Insuring 
Support for Talented Graduate Students" related to 
fellowships, research and training assisUntshlps 
and Federal loan programs. (See Appendix A.) 

\) We partkula'ly support the creation of one-year 
awards for diss»ertatlon support of students In the 
arts, humanities and social sciences. National 
Research Council data show that doaorai studies in these 
fields lake longer han in science and engineering and 
that African Anxirican, American Indian and Ulino stu- 
dents are more concentrated in these fields. Research 
assistant5hips are not available for their later years of 
graduate study 

5) Federally funded fellowship programs should 
Include summer research grants, asslstantshlps, 
advanced research and training opportunities and 
early Identification of potential recipients. 
{^Memorandum to the 41st i^sident of the United States; 
Commission on National Challenges in Higher Education, 
Washington, D.C: 1988, p 9.) 

6) Funding shouM be Increased for the Patrkia Roberts 
Harris FeUowshlp Program (Tide IX.B of the Higher 
Educatton Act) to make more fellowships available 
in addition to funding each recipient at the same 
level as the Natk>nal Science Foundatton Fellows. 
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7) There should be stroager language and sanctions 
mandating principal Investigators on Federal grants 
to be accountable for providing research opportuni- 
ties for undsreprcsented minority graduate students. 

Redeflnliig and Reshaping 
Research PoUdcs and Practices 

In light of demographic realities, it is imperative that a 
national research agenda be developed which will be respon- 
sive to the interests and needs of minority communities, 
reflecting a national awareness of the importance of full 
development for all citizens. 

We are concerned about who participates in defining the 
research agenda for the nation in the years ahead This neces- 
sarily includes appointments to the policy-making positions in 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, National 
Institutes of Health and Mental Health and the National 
Science Foundation. 

The national research agenda shapes both the approaches 
arxl the perspeaivcs our country adopts in addressing its needs 
and forwarding its policies. The setting of a research agenda in 
one generation has impact a generation and nrxxe later The 
space program and the campaign to eradicate polio each in its 
own way affected the social fabric of the entire country. 

Given our continuing cultural, social and economic 
changes, it is both an ethical and a human resource concern 
that requires the research agenda to reflect the pluralism of 
our country. 

Recommendations 

1) Federal agencies and depsrtmenis must be cliarged, 
in their allocation of researcli resources, to enliance 
opportunities for socially responsible research 
regarding minority populatioas, communities and 
concerns. 

2) Represenution of African American, American 
Indian and Latino scholars should be mandated on 
all Federal and other national level review boards. 

3) Regulatory language should make dear that African 
American, American Indian and Latino scholars and 
graduate students must have fair access to all 
Federally funded research opportunities. 
Bureaucratic obstacles which Call to recognize the 
circumstance of numbers of minority students, such 
as the 20-credit rule for NSF fellowships, should be 
changed When institutions with concentrations of 
students from these targeted groups are not them- 
sehres ^ldged competithre for certain protects, collab- 
orative and consortia! arrangements should be 
encouraged and funded. 

Federal Action in 
Placement and Employment 

To make graduate education worthwhile for African 
.\mericans, American Indians and Utinos, v;e must open 
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career pathways which use the skills and knowledge devel- 
oped from that education. Too many advanced degree hold- 
ers are currently underemployed or working outside their 
fields. This represents a tremendous waste. 

Recommendations 

1) InsdtuUons recebing Federal support for programs 
aimed at Increasing educational opportunities for 
minorities (e.g. TRIO, HCOP, NIMH, NSF Fellows) 
should be held accountable for hiring, retailing, 
tenurlng and promoting minr« icy uoulty. 

2) Corporate recipients of F^xieral grant? and contracts 
should mount partnership programs with graduate 
schools to eik. ^ce the development of minority 
scholars, 

3) The effectiveness of graduate programs in placing 
dieir minority graduates, based on up-to-date place- 
ment records, should be a criterion In institutional 
competitions for Federal grants and contracts. 

Federal Action to Create 
Institutes for Cultural Pluralism 

Demographic changes now taking place in the United States 
will profoundly alter inteigroup relationships in the society as a 
whole and in certain regions in particular. For instance, the 
documented rise in racial and ethnic violence in Anf>erica is one 
response to perceived changes in the socio>economic and 
political status of people of color--changes which diminish the 
power and influence of the historically white majority. 

The changes will continue. In the interest of the whole 
society, we must prepare for them. 

The history of the United Sutes shows a continual struggle 
to assimilate ethnic/racial newcomers into the "mainstream" 
of American life. The emphasis on assimilatian, which ignores 
or attempts to eliminate cuitu.al diiTerences, has diminished 
our appreciation of the value of cultural diversity and how it 
enriches our lives. 

In America, violence has often accompanied social 
change. But it docs not have to be that way. 

Universities can play a major role in bringing about a bet- 
ter response to changes in society They create, interpret and 
disseminate new knowledge that enables us to undersund 
and accept change. The Federal government, in recognition 
of this unique role, should promote positive responses to the 
new demographic realities by funding Institutes for the Study 
of Cultural Pluralism. 

Recomtnendations 

1) The Federal Government should support creation of 
institutes to foster cultural pluralism. Federal grants 
wou'd be used to establish Regional Centers to educate 
and inform the citizenry, to consult sir.d be consulted on 
how to bring about desirable change in institutional and 
social life, with a view to giving diversity a positive, rather 
than a negative, value in American life. The very exis- 
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lence of such institutes will inaease the produaion of 
scholarship on mailers of interest and concern to mem- 
bers of ethnic minority groups, inaeasing the number of 
minority scholars in the process, 
A model for the proposed institutes is in the recent recom- 
mendation by the National Science Board to boost minor- 
ity participation in the science and technology work force 
by establishing Comprehensive Regional Centers for 
Minorities. The grant program is designed to encourage 
collaboration among colleges and universities, community 
groups, local and sute governments. Initial funding for 
each of three renters is about $700,000, with the possibil- 
ity of as much as $4 million over five years. Programs 
offered through the centers will be luition free. (*NSF 
Notes," MRS Bulletin, December 1988, p 23.) 

Federal Action to Create 

and Maintain an Accurate Data Base 

Without reliable and liniely information about the sutus of 
minority scholars in training, it is impossible to monitor the 
efTeaiveness of current programs and policies or to hold insti- 
tutions accountable for results. Since 1982 we have seen a 



degradation in the comprehensiveness, timeliness and avail- 
abilky of Federally-colleaed and held dau on the Mtus of 
minorities at all levels of education. Only with such informa- 
tion an we acajrately identify where there are problems, sug- 
gest where resources might be well invested, and ultimately 
come to conclusbns on how to achieve the same levels of 
quality and excellence in education for citizens of color that 
we want for all of our people. Finally, in this regard, without a 
belter dau base, all of the recommendatbns we put forth will 
lack the means of accounubility to make them work. 

RecommemUuions 

1) The Federal Govomnent should create and niaintain 
a consistent, national, comprehenshre and annuaOy- 
coUccteo dau base on all students that is easily 
accessible to the general public 

2) Current categories of ethnk: identification inhibit the care- 
ful analysis necessary to develop effective policies. The 
Federal Government must commit resources to the 
development and maintenance of an ethnic identifi- 
cation system which reflects current demographic 
realities. 
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Most of the great public universitjes and systems of higher 
education in this country are organized al the sUtc level. It is 
also at this level, in most slates, where program olTef^ngs are 
evaluated and coordinated Typically, the suies finanre broad 
programs of student financial aid, including some at the grad- 
uate level, and sponsor grants and inslitutbnal incentive pro- 
grams to achieve certain social ends. 

State higher educaliCH governing bodies can, through gen- 
eral staicmenls of polio; ?.rKl through continued demonstra- 
tion of commitment, provide strong leadership throughout all 
the public and independent higher education institutions of a 
state with respect to equity issues at the graduate level 

The process of selecting a career rcquinng graduate study 
starts early in the educational pipeline— perhaps in kinder- 
garten or preschool. States, with their comprehensive respon- 
sibility for education al all levels, are in ihe best position to 
increase attainments of minority students at all these levels. 

Recomnwndaiions 

1) "A 1985 study conduacd by the Association of Governing 
Boards of Universities and Colleges (AGB) found that the 
vast majority of the nation's college and university 
trustees— approximately 90 percent — are white. Six percent 
are black, 3 percent arc Asian or American Indian, and less 
than 1 percent are Hispanic." ("The Ivory Board Room," S. 
Ranbom, Educational Record, v. 68, n 4/v.69, n.l) 
Governors and state legislatures should appoint 
African Americans, American Indians and Latinos as 



tnistees, presidents and commissioners of post-sec- 
ondary institutions and as staff responsible for pro- 
9am review and approval They should take caie to 
ensure that all persons given such responsibilities 
exhibit a genuine and consistent conimitment to 
educational equity. 

2} State-level academic program reviews of publk and 
indeperident institutions should incorporate criteria 
to measure how much these institutions contribute 
to increased educational opportunity and 
success-specialty at the graduate level 

3) In the allocation of fiscal resources to post-sec- 
ondary activities, states should 
•make sure that funding formulas do not penalize 
unfairly those institutions working with high-risk 
and high-cost populations (e.g., mandated class 
sizes, staffing fbrmvlas); 

•provkle or ^jicrease grants and funding to institu- 
tk>ns that demonstrate or develop programs of out- 
reach to and Uentiflcatton, retentk)n, progress and 
graduation of minority students at the graduate and 
professional level; 

•Insure that, where flnandal aid programs exist for 
graduate students, there Is a mix of merit aid with 
aid based on financial need and targeted to under- 
represented groups; 

•adequately support historically black or other pre- 
dominately minority instituttons, in recognltton of 
their role In producing minority scholars, and 
encourage the growth of graduate-level programs 
when appropriate. 
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4) To inaease Ihe flow of successful African American, 
American Indifxi and Latino students into graduate school, 
it is necessary for these students to make the critical tran- 
sitions at every suge, from preschool through baccalaure- 



ate study. Slates should establish or enhance categor- 
ical bonus grants as Inoenthres to institutions which 
make those successful transitions possible. 



PROFESSIONAL 
AND ACCREDITING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Among college faculty, the national discipline-based asso- 
ciations s-* a key force in forming and promulgating norms 
of accepts oehavior, disseminating information, and defin- 
ing excellence. 

These associations also publish joumals which function 
significantly in the dissemination of new knowledge and in 
provkling outlets for the publication necessary to advaiiec fac- 
ulty careers. 

The regional acaediting associations are the most compre- 
hensive means by which post-secondary institutions validate 
their legitimacy and are held accounuble for their operations. 

Recommendations 
For UmbreUa Organizations 

1) Those organizations which act as disdplinewienced 
umbrellas, such as the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council, should promulgate statements of principles 
about minority scholars and phiralistic scholarship 
to which they urge their member organizations to 
adhere. 

flor Prqfessional Associations 

2) Processional associations should malce sure there is 
signiflcani^ minority representation among referees 
for journal articles and on editorial boards. 

3) The associations should set quantifiable goals for 
minority participation in their fields over time, rec- 
ommend strategies for achieving such goals and set 
up ad hoc or standing conunittees to monitor and 
report regularly on these issues. 

4) The associations should demonstrate their support 
for responsible pluralism in scholarship, through 
recognition of, tolerance oC and regard for emerg- 



INSTITUTIONS 

It is the institutions of higher education which mediate 
betwee i pressures from "oirtside* (government policies, pro- 
fessional organizations, community groups and the like) and 
from "inside" (faculty or students who propose or oppose 



Ing and new theoretical and methodological 
approaches and non-European cosmologies and 
cpistcmologies. 

5) Those minority scholars seeking knowledge on uncon- 
ventional topics must have opportunities to aeaie new 
research methods and concepts. They need a forum for 
this work. Professional journals shculd provide for 
occasional critical essays presenting Innovative 
research methodology, new theories and reexamina- 
tion of the objectives of the disdpUne. 

6) Hie associations should create paths for potential 
minority leaders in their disciplines through men- 
toring, internships, committee appointments, fel- 
lowship programs and the encouragement of pre- 
scnuttons by minority scholars. 

7) The agenda of professional meetings should make 
adequate room for phiralistic perspectives. These 
agenda should also Inchide opportunities for papers 
and presentations by African American, American 
Indian and Latino ^^aduate students. Outreach to 
corresponding minority discipline-oriented associa- 
tions, through }olnt conferences and publications, 
should be incrf^Med. 

For Accrediting Organizations 

8) The regional vohintary accrediting agencies should 
revise their criteria as explicated in their operating 
manuals and guides to include measures of progress 
toward minority equity as part of the legitimization 
process. 

9) Extraordinary efforts should be made to include 
African Americans, American Indians and Latinos as 
members of accredlution teams. The make-up of 
such teams should always, as a matter of policy, 
include persons committed to and sophisticated 
about issues of minority access and equity. 

10) Acaeditadon review boards shouU incorporate into 
guidelines for self evaluatfon the efforts of universi- 
ties to bring new perspectives into existing depart* 
mental structures or to create centers for the devel- 
opment of such new perspectives. 



change). Well-meaning faculty and well-conceptualized pro- 
grams will founder if institutions do not provide a day-toKiay 
framework of leadership, administration, accountability, and 
incentives appropriate to the task; for every Anwkan college, 
no matter how much it appears to be part of a larger system, 
is largely autonomous in its day-to-day operations. 

No inslitutk>n can be excellent withou being taily plural, 
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but whUe commilmcni to excellence is everywhere stated in 
the explicit policies of institutions, similar statements of com- 
mitment to pluralism are absent. Rx the years ahead, the major 
challenge is for universities to dedicate themselves to social jus- 
tice and then to translate the commitment into practice. 

Recommendaiions 

To create the environment for institutional changes essen- 
tial to bringing more African Americans, American Indians 
and Latinos into scholarly training and careers, university 
administrators— presidcnls, deans, department chairs — must 
exercise responsibility for conceptual leadership, for an 
explicit academic plan with the goals of excellence and plu- 
ralism, for r'^hanced recognition of mentoring, and for the 
use of Incentive and ^eward systems to reinforce desirable 
changes in faculty behavior. 
Conceptual Leadership 

Nowhere is conceptual leadership wore important tiian in 
pursuit of educational equity. Such processes as affirmative 
action depend on conceptual clarity to undcrgird workable 
and cffeaive systems, whether for recmitmcnt, hiring, promo- 
tion or the allocation of resources 

We support the recommendations expressed in The 
University of California in the Twenty-First Century 
Successful Approaches to Faculty Diversity, J.B. Justus, Project 
Director, 1987, pp 69-76. These recommendations, while 
specifically directed to faculty, department chairs, chief exec- 
utives and their administrators at UC, arc action-oriented and 
widely applicable. 

Two of the recommendations aimed at chief executives 
arc particularly appropriate strategies to increase the numbers 
of African American, American Indian and Utino scholars 

1) ^'Whatever the management style, affirmative action 
must be measured by the ability of an administrator 
to translate commitment into action. All managers 
should be held responsftlc for their contributions to 
this institutional conunitment . p. 74 

2) ''To underscore the responsibility of department 
chairs to fulfill institutk>nal conunitments to affirma- 
tive action, [administrators] should institute appro- 
priate Communication and incentive structures 
(including orientation for new chairs, annual institu- 
tion-wide goals, special fiinds and awards of posi- 
tions as incentives).** p. 75 

3) Programs of faculty and staff development must be 
designed, funded and implemented so as to ensure 
the fullest participation of all segments of the uni- 
versity community. The ob}ectlve of such programs 
would be to inform, to educate and to develop nor- 



mathre institutional standards of conduct and prac- 
tice devoid of evert and covert manifestations of 
racism and sexism 
Academic Pian 

4) ilie fiKiiky leadership group of die unh«slty,inchid- 
ing the chief administrative officer, deans, chairs, 
^-aduate directors and key individuals in bcvUXf 8^' 
emance must develop an academic plan which incor- 
porates the issues of cultural pluralism into the over- 
all mteslon and operation of the institution. 

JncefUives and Rewards 

5) Institutions and their leaders should use the whole 
panoply of traditional Incentives and rewards for 
CKulty in order to improve and Increase university 
effectiveness in Increasing successful participation 
of targeted minority groups In the scholarly pur- 
suits. 

•Criteria for tenure and promotion should include 
positive weight for fiuulty who work effectively with 
smdents and beginning &culty from targeted ethnic 
and racial minorities. 

•Recognizing how valuable time is to faculty mem- 
t>ers. Institutions should provide resources — 
research assistantshlps, secretaries, equipment, as 
appropriate — to acknowledge and make time avail- 
abk to Cacuhy for these acthrities, and should make 
dear that the resources are provided for these sup- 
portive purposes. 

•Other possible Incenthres for {acuity Inchide 
-fellowships and grants as recognition for out- 
standing work with targeted minority students, 
-leave time for faculty to devefep currkula, work 
on minority recruitment and mentor minority stu- 
dents, 

-salary Increments tied to success in nurturing tar- 
geted minority students, 
- individual awards in the form of peer recognition, 

e.g., "Menfor of the Year Award,** 

6) Institutions van develop opportunities to nurture 
and devek>p African Amerkan, American Indian and 
Latino faculty by providing 

•profes$k>nal devek>pment leave time 

•postdoctoral feUowshlps 

•hiring set-askles speclfkally for target groups 

• faculty exchange opportunities 

•visit' V professorships 

•research funds 

•conference funding 
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THE FACULTY 



Whatever policies, strategies, or actions might be suggest- 
ed or recommended by any group, in the end, the faculty, 
more than any other individuals, necessarily have and will 
continue to have primary responsibility for increasing minor- 
ity scholars and scholarship. It is the faculty who recruit grad- 
uate students, who are responsible for the awarding of assis- 
lanlships and fellowships, and who must provide extended 
mentoring and guidance if students aie to be successful in 
attaining advanced degrees. It is the faculty who are respon- 
sible for providing an academic environment which will 
enhance the success of these students. It is also faculty who 
preside over the growth and development of their disciplines. 

At the graduate level, more than anywhere else in 
American education, faculty determine who will succeed 

Collegial behavior— acting as members of departmental 
and disciplinary groups— is typical of faculty in all M6s, But 
it is individual faculty members who have the greatest impaa 
on graduate students as they proceed toward advanced 
degrees. Many of the recommendations that follow are calls 
to aaion and responsibility by individual members of the fac- 
ulty. We recognize that pressures to conform may sometimes 
make individual action difficult, especially for junior faculty. 
We call on senior fiiculty to take the lead In accepting 
and carrying out these reconunendations. 

Recommendations 

Changes in faculty roles and behavior must occur in three 
areas: outreach and admissions, to expand the number of 
people in the target groups who are qualified for successful 
graduate study, mentoring, to enable more members of tar- 
get groups to find the career-oriented faculty support they 
need; and defining scholarship, to increase the responsive- 
ness of scholars in the disciplines to a plural society. 
Outreach and Admissions 

\) Faculty need to review critically those criteria and 
procedures for admission whkh for underrepre- 
sented groups do not effectively identliy students 
with scholarly potential and then to propose and 
implement alternath^es. 

2) Faculty and teachers should attempt to Identify tal- 
ented young people early in their schooling, and 
encourage them to consider and prepare for aca- 
demic careers. 

3) To increase the quality and quantity of undergradu- 
ate applicants, faculty shoukJ develop and expand 
''bridge programs;" for example, prognum designed 
to create linlcs between the senior high school and 
freshman year, the senior undergraduate and first 
year of graduate school, and programs wliich engage 
undergraduates in quality research projects. 

4) Faculty should become more directly and actively 
involved in recruitment, especially in predominant- 
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ly minority institutions and among groups tradition- 
ally underreprcsented at the graduate level 

5) Networks should be built or strengthened to expand 
the infbrmation base of minority students about 
schools receptive to them, through visiting scholar 
and CKuhy-student exchange programs, institutional 
partnership arrangements, and minority alunmi 
associations. 

6) The extent of outreach should be creatively expand- 
ed to underutilized minority talent poob in tradi- 
tional "terminal" master^s programs, to working 
professionals, and to ABDs and other returning 
scholars. 

Mentoring and Advising 

7) To increase the effectiveness of faculty mentors, 
attention shoukl be paid to the profiesskinal devetop- 
ment of fiKnilty in such roles; e^g^ through periodic 
workshops and through systematic training in cul- 
tural knowledge and sensitivity to ethnk and racial 
groups. 

8) All faculty, especially those in senior and emeritus 
roles, should be involved in mentoring; especially 
effective mentors should be tangibly rewarded 

9) Faculty advisers should be held accountable for £air, 
equitable and effective performance. 

10) Graduate students themselves should play an active 
role in mentoring, through assisting in the orienta- 
tion of new graduate students and through cri- 
tiquing the ongoing mentoring process. 

Defining Scbolarsbip 

The twin issues of increasing the number of minority 
scholars and defining the scope and nature of scholarship to 
be more responsive to a heterogeneous society an nextrica- 
bly entwined. The pursuit of a scholarly life, which has lis 
penalties as well as its rewards, will be more atiraaive to 
those groups we wish to recruit if the canons which define 
the limits of accepuWe intellec'.ual exploration are broadened 
to include the values and conceras which are central to peo- 
ple of color. 

1 1) Faculty in all disciplines can advance the practice of 
openness toward new perspecthres by thennelves 
becoming sensitive to points of view different from 
their own, whether In matters of content, method, 
focus, form or any other taken-for-granted standard. 
Willingness, on the part of faculty, to remain open to 
alternative perspeaives enhances the possibility of schol- 
arly renewal and development within the disciplines. 

12) Riculty in all disciplines need to recognize the limi- 
tations that may exist In their departments, as well 
as in their disciplinary fleUs, for dealing with new 
elements in those fiekls. Where such limitations 
exist, faculty have a responsibility to seek appropri- 
ate remedies, whether within or outside their 
departments, institutions or disciplinary associa- 
tions. 
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13) Faculty should, with admlnbtratorf , periodically 
study ways to bring new perspectives into existing 
departmental structures or create centers for their 
derdopment This is particulariy impoftani for Helds that 
have excluded minority views because they arc nci rec- 
ognized as part of the discipline's canon. 

14) Professlofo! vsodations and academic units th^i 
house scholarly journals should require that their 
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National Commission on 
Student Financial Assistance 



The National Commission on Sludem Financial Assistance 
was created by Public Law 96-374, The Education 
Amendments of 1980. Deliberating on those amendments, 
Congress realized there was a general lack of reliable infor- 
mation and well-informed policy recommendations on many 
fundamenul issues of federal student assisunce in postsec- 
ondary education. The National Commission was esublished 
to respond to this situation and to provide policy recommen- 
dations to Congress and the President. 

Esublished in 1981, the National Commission is a biparti- 
san pa.Tel of members of Congress, leaders of the higher edu- 
cation community, and representatives of the public. The 
Commission is composed of twelve members, four appointed 
by the President of the United Slates, four by the Speaker of 
the House of Represenutives, and four by the President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate: 

Appointed by the President 

David R. Jones, Chairman; member of the faculty, Vanderbilt 
University 

Richard E. Kavanagh, Senior Vice President, Shearson/ 
American Express Inc., Chicago, Illinois 



Marilyn D. Liddicoat, Attomey-at-Law, Santa Cruz County, 
Califomia 

Kenneth R. Reehcr, Execuivc Director, Pennsylvania Higher 
Educatkxi AssistarK:e Agency 

Appointed by the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives 

John Brademas, President, New York University, former 

Member of the House of Representatives 
Hon. John N. Erienbom, RepresenUtive from Illinois* 
Hon. William D. Ford, RepresenUtive from Michigan 
Kenneth G. Ryder, President, Northeastern University 

Appointed by the 

President Pro Tern of the Senate 

Davkl P. Gardner, President, University of Califomia System 
David M. Irwin, Excoith^c Vice PresWent, VC^aehinglon Friends 

of Higher Education, Seattle, Vt^whinglon 
Hon. Qaibome Pell, Senator from Rhode Island 
Hon. Robert T. Stafford, Senator from Vermont 



^Replaced Hon. Wendell Bailey on February 24,1983. 



GOALS FOR GRADUATE EDUCATION: 
AN AGENDA FOR FEDERAL ACTION 



The economic vitality, the security, and the quality of 
American life depend directly on the capacity of our colleges 
and universities to produce new knowledge as well as fijture 
generations of scholars. We jeopardize these dimensions of 
our national life if we rejea the imperative to exet national 
leadership in graduate education. 

Support of graduate education is not the sole responsibility 
of any one sector of our society. The federal govemment, stale 
governments, foundations, and business and industry all have 
an interest in ensuring the vitality of graduate education. Given 
the chaige to the CommissKXi, however, this report focuses on 
the responsibilities of the federal govemment to the enterprise. 

Federal support is indi^ensable to excellence in graduate 



education Such support, moreover, should represent a "bal- 
anced portfolio" of funds for both research and student assis- 
tance and should be maintained on a stable basis over time. 

An ^enda for Federal Action 

Testimony before the Commission, research supported by 
the Commission, its own deliberations, and the work of the 
staff have convinced the Commission that, in order to meet 
national needs effectively and to ensure the quality of 
American graduate education, action by the federal govern- 
ment is essential. 

The Gommbslon outlines the following ten goab as 
an agenda for federal action for graduate education. 
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These goob are designed to 

1) Ensure support for ulemed graduate students 

2) Increase the numbers of Ulented women in graduate edu- 
cation 

3) Inaease the numbers of talented minority students in 
graduate education 

4) Maintain and enhance the nation's strengths in graduate 
research 

5) Ensure tliat graduate laboratories, equipment, and instru- 
mentation ars of high quality 

6) Enhance the quality of scholarly libraries and ensure that 
valuable collections are mainuirxxl 

7) Attract and retain promising young scholars as faculty 
members 

8) Meet pressing national needs for highly trained experts 

9) Evaluate the impact of the federal govemment's decisions 
on the nation's needs for graduate-educated men and 
women 

10) Improve both the quantity and the quality of information 
about graduate education 

The following recommendations to accomplish ihc&e goals 
aie, to reiterate, directed largely to the federal govemment 
llie Commission also urges action, as appropriate, on the part 
of state govemmenls, foundations, and business and industry. 

A survey of existing federal programs and authorities indi- 
cates that much of this agenda can be accomplished without 
major new legislation. What is required, rather, is adequate 
support of existing programs. In the following sections, the 
Commission presents specific steps to accomplish the goals 
on this agenda and identifies existing federal programs to 
attain them. In ihose insunces in which legislative authorities 
are lacking, new programs are described. 

Recommendations 

1. Ensure Support for Talented Graduate Students 

Financial assistance to graduate students is as important as 
support for research. The costs of pursuing graduate educa- 
tion are high and rising. Unless adequate student aid is avail- 
able, the nation will not be able to attract the talented young 
people it needs into graduate education. 

The fedcial government provides financial assistance to 
graduate students in a variety of ways. Through fellowships, a 
direct grant is made to the student as well as a ^yment to 
the institution to help cover tuition and other costs. Several 
federal agencies sponsor fellowships, most of them in the 
physical and health sciences and engineering. The National 
Science Foundation, for example, annually supports about 
1,390 students in science and engineering. The National 
Institutes of Health support approximately 10,000 graduate 
students and posiJoctoral fellows in biomedical and behav- 
ioral sciences and in clinical research. Although several feder- 
al statutes authorize fellowship support for students in the 
arts, humanities, and social sciences, few fellowships in these 
fields are presentiv hinded. 

The Tt^iKh assistantship is another form of support. 



Some portion of most research grants to universities assists 
graduate students m this way. Research assisuntships are 
especially important because they provide both income to the 
student and research experience in the student's field of spe- 
cialization. The number of students supported through this 
mechanism is diflTicult to determine. In 1961, an estimated 
27,000 students worked as research assistants in federally sup- 
ported research and development projects. National Science 
Foundation research projects currently support about 9,600 
students each year. 

A third mechanism of support is the teaching assistantship. 
In 1981, an estimated 10,000 graduate students were 
employed as teachers of undergraduate classes, laboratory 
inslmctors, or tutors. Funds are derived almost solely from the 
inslruaional budgets of the colleges and universities them- 
selves. 

Three maipr federal student aid programs also assist stu- 
dents in meeting the costs of graduate study. These include 
the College Work Study program (CWS) and two loan pro- 
gram'>, the Guaranteed Student Loan program (GSO and the 
National Direct Student Loan program (NDSL). 

If we are to mainuin a strong system of graduate educa- 
tion, it is imperative that these sources of support be sus- 
tained. In order to assure that sufficient numbers of talented 
young people enter graduate study in all disciplines, the 
Commission recommends that majorfederal programs of sup- 
port for graduate students should be maintained and, in some 
instances, substantially increased. 

The Commission makes the following recom 
mendations concerning fellowships: 

• The number of science and engineering fellowships in 
various agencies should be subsuntially inaeased, and 
stipends should be regularly raised to lake into account 
the cost of living. Appropriate consideration should be 
given to areas within these fields experiencing shortages 
of doctoral-trained personnel. 

• Support for bionicdicai and behavioral scientists should 
be maintained at least at present levels. 

• For the support of graduate students in the arts, Huma- 
nities, and social sciences, a total of approximately 750 
additional fellowships per year should be provided under 
the National Graduate Fellowship Program and other 
appropriate authorities. 

• In addition, 500 new one-year awards .should be autho- 
rized annually for dissertation support of students in the 
arts, humanities, and social sciences. 

Discussion 

Inflation takes its toll on graduate students as well as every- 
one else. The Commission, therefore, recommends that adjust- 
ments in stipend levels be made regularly. Failure to do so 
inaeases the likelihood that students either will not enter 
graduate study or, given the attractkx! of starting salaries in the 
private seaor, will drop out before completion of their studies. 

Felkmbip atvards to students are ordinarily limited to three 
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years. Students in the sciences and engineering are often able 
to support thennselves in subsequent years with research asst- 
tantships. Such assistantships are far less available in the arts, 
hunianlties, and social ^dcnces. In order to provide modest 
support to students in these Helds during the later years of 
graduate study, the Commission recommends a new program 
of dissertation fellowships. These would provide supp^^rt and 
an incentive to Pinish the dissertation as rapidly as possible. 

The Commissiofi makes the following recommea- 
datlons concerning research and training assis- 
tantships: 

• Inaeased federal support for research should be accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of research assis- 
tants in all Pields. 

• The College Work Study program should be subsuntially 
increased, with a sizable portion of additional funds 
directed to graduate students. Such funds should be u^ed 
by institutions to support students engaged in research or 
teaching in their academic fields. 

Discussion 

The College VWxk Study program (CWS) provides part- 
time employment to needy students, including graduate stu- 
dents. Under CWS, whkrh is administered by the college or 
university, 80 percent of the siudent*s salary is paid by the 
federal govemment, the rem-^mder by the institution. Only 10 
percent of the 983,000 students assisted by this program are 
graduate students. The Commission recommends thai increas- 
es in this program be used to provide jobs for graduate stu- 
dents that are related, if possible, to their academk: work. 

The Commission makes the following recom- 
mendations concerning federal loan progran»: 

• Graduate students shoukl continue to be eligible for par- 
ticipation in the GSL and NDSL loan programs. 
Furthermore, the level of interest subsidized for graduate 
borrowers should remain the same as for undergrad- 
uates— as under current law. 

• Limits should be inaeased on the toul amounts that stu- 
dents, particularly professional students, may borrow. 

' • Graduate students should become eligible to participate 
in federal student assisunce programs immediately upon 
entering graduate school. 
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Discussion 

Guaranteed Student Loans are made by private lenders 
and subsidized and guaranteed by the federal govemment. 
Five thou^^nd dollars may be borrowed each year, up to a 
total debt of no more than $25,000. Students nrwke no pay- 
ments for interest or principal while in school. After students 
graduate, the interest rate b fixed, presently at 8 percent. A 
Commission survey of state guaranty agencies indicates that 
through this program abou 410,000 graduate and profession 
al students borrowed $1.6 billion in Hscal year 1982. 

The NDSL program provides low-interest loans to needy 
stixlents. Loans are made by colleges and jniversities using 
funds provided by both the federal govemment (80 percent) 
and the institution (20 percenO Total borrowing (undergrad- 
uate and graduate) is limited to $12,000 per student. In 1983, 
abo(jt 826,000 loans will be made. The portion of these made 
to graduate students, however, is unknown. 

The total amount that students may borrow shoukl keep 
pace with costs, especially for students in the health sciences. 
If there is not some nrxxiincatkxi of ban limits, students will 
find themselves unable to continue their graduate work. The 
Commissk)n shares the corKem of many that loan burdens of 
students may become jnmanageaWe. However, analyses 
completed for the Comiiiissk>n suggest that k>an burdens for 
the vast majority of graduates are not excessive. The 
Commission, therefore, recommends raising on a regular 
basis total loan ceilings for indivklual borrowers under GSL 
and NDSL 

To be eligible for subsidies in both programs, students 
must have been independent of their parents for at least a full 
year before applying for aid. Many students remain depen- 
dent on their parents while undergraduates, but for all practi- 
cal purposes become independent once they enter graduate 
or professkxial school. Under current polfcies, such students 
are ineligible for consideraiton as independent students to 
receive federal support based on need during their first year 
of graduate study. The Commission believes that, provided 
they are not claimed as dependents on their parents* income 
lax returns, these students should be considered independent 
immediately upon entering graduate school. 
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The University of Caiifornia 

in the Twenty-First Century: 

Successful Approaches to Facuity Diversity 



Joyce Bomett Justus, Project Director 
Sandrla B. Freitaigt L Leann Parker 

Spring 1987 

Part Four: Conclusions 

As shoukl be dear from the preceding text, our literature 
search and nation-wide interviews have underscored two 
important aspects of affirmative action efforts. On the cx)e 
hand, perceptions matter Whether subsuntialed by practice 
oi not, how minorities and women respond to their academic 
environment is conditioned, to a large extent, by what they 
perceive to be the institution's attitude and willingness to sup- 
port them. Thus I will be important th'\t the extraordinary 
efforts mounted by the University of California in the next 
two d^Kades irKlude important symbolic acts, designed to 
convey the message that the University and its constituent 
units have made a commitment to achieving a diversified fac- 
ulty. 

On the other hand, we fed that affirmative aaion, general- 
ly speaking, may have suffered from an undue emphasis on 
symbols. For that reason, most of the recommendations listed 
below concentrate on that important transition from institu- 
tional commitment to action. Only through extraordinary 
actions will the University accomplish is goal for the twenty- 
first century. 

Summary of Recommendations 

Wt recommend to the fKuby, particularly to depart- 
ments, that: 

1) Creative searches for quality cannot be invoked only 
when recruiting. Hiey must inform the teaching done by 
departments for students at varkxis levels, the interaction 
with postdoaoral felkTws and visiting scholars, the search- 
es for new faculty, and the dealings with tenure-track 
junkx faculty. 

2) Expressed differently, faculty must always be consck>us of 
the fact that aak>ns they uke in relation to undergradu- 
'ites, graduates, junkM* and senkx faculty colleagues, all 
affea the "pipeline* and its ability to attraa, prepare and 
pronKXe minority and women along an academk: career 
trajectory. 

3) Departments and individual faculty members should 
design summer and other programs that enable under- 



graduate students, including those recruited from other 
institutkxis (such as HBCUs and sute university campuses 
with subsuntial populations of minority students), to par- 
tknpate in faculty research projects. Successful models in 
the sciences should be adapted to the social sciences and 
humanities, as well. 

4) An important way to buiW quality into the graduate train- 
ing of minority and women students interested in 
researching their own communities, is for social science 
and humanities departments to ensure that subjects espe- 
cially relevant to minorities and wonr>en be integrated 
more fully with the methodotogies of each discipline. 

5) Research and teaching assistantships, in particular, need 
to be viewed by faculty as experiences designed to 
"groom* women and minority graduate students to 
achieve excellence. To accomplish this goal: 

•The timing of awards of these sources of financial assis- 
unce shoukl be deliberately strudured to provkle maxi- 
mum training. 

•Thus research assisuntships (RAships) shoukl be provkl- 
ed for the first two years; teacher assisuntships CTAships; 
shoukl be awarded after these two years, when a sr^ ni 
has amassed eiKXJgh informatkxi to perform well. 
•Both RAships and TAships should include close interac- 
tkxi with a faculty sponsor. 

•In additkHi, facuity should see their support of the final 
years of graduate work as similarly crucial. They need to 
assist graduate students to find felk)wships to support the 
research and write-up phases of the doctoral process. lAs 
is now the case with white male students, they shoukl see 
their ability to facOitate minority arKl women students' 
successes in gaining finatKial support to be a measure of 
their own effeaiveness in their fiekls.1 

6) SenkM faculty members, partkrularly white males, need to 
work very consck>usly on involving mirKxity and women 
junkx faculty members in their departments in near-peer 
mentor and higher-ranking sponsor relatkxiships. While 
our observations suggest that formal mentorship pro- 
grams are often unsuccessful, the goals of such programs 
coukl be accomplished informally if senk>r faculty consct- 
entkKisly took on these responsibilities vdunurily. 

7) Partkularly senkx faculty members, but all members of 
the University of California faculty, must consck)usly work 
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lo expand their conceptualization of the hrccr community 
of scholars of which they are members. Speciflcally, they 
should 

•build ir)stituti>ial ties between particular x;partments, 
or even subfields within particular discipltr and KKulty 
involved in those fields who teach ai HBCUs and 
Hispanic equivalents. 

•consciously work to include minority arni women giad* 
uate students and faculty (at other institutions as well as 
UC campuses) in the variety of collaborative enterprises 
fostered by academU — including conferences, essay col- 
leaions, professional meetings, and large-scale research 
projects. 

•consciously jeek out minority and women scholars with 
whom to exchange research conclusions and drafts pre- 
pared for publk^tion. 

•as well-informed members of a profession that relies 
heavily on research fellowships, work to ensure that 
minority and wcmen candkiates become fully informed, 
assisting where possible to make them competitive appli 
cants for grant support. 

8) Departments with insufTicient numbers of minority and 
women faiculty members need to work consckxjsly to 
redress the lack of role models they provkle graduate stu- 
dents. 

•Perhaps the most effective short-term solution to this 
problem is to initiate scholars' exchange programs, in 
order to bring to campus visiting minority and women 
faculty, partkrularly those from HBCUs and Hispanic 
equivalents. These visits could range from two weeks to a 
semester or longer. 

We recommend to departmett chairs: 

9) Innovative recruiting measures, to ensure the broadest 
and moft diverse pool of candidates possible, should 
include the following: 

•more broadly defined specialties listed in job descrif> 
tk)ns, perhaps encouraging the option of a special izatk)n 
in minority and women*focused subject matter within the 
broader topk: area; 

•recruitment outskle the standard locales (of equivalent 
research universities), including HBCUs and Hispanic 
equivalents 

• where applicable, applying professional school-style 
searches for practitioners who have achieved excellence 
outside academe 

•looking for active researchers who earned PhDs but 
now support themselves in jobs outside the academy 
•providing fuller conskleration for those currently occu- 
pying ancillary positbns in the University, including part- 
time, temporary, or non-tenure track slots. 

10) Departments can foster the aspects of excellence that 
encourage produaive faculty in several ways. Anxxig the 
more important, is providing security through clear 
expresskxis of departmental and campus expecutfons for 



the level and quality of work needed for promotk>n and 
tenure, as well as regular and reliable indkators about 
how each tndivklual is progressing towards these mea- 
sures. CThese ought, in faa, to begin during the interview 
process.) Where possible, discusskxi with funkx faculty of 
•successful files" seems especially effective. 

1 1) To encourage maximum produaivity before junkx faculty 
are reviewed for tenure, department chairs shoukl ensure 
judickxis and timely use of release time, reduced teaching 
loads, and assistance/support in preparing fellowship 
applicatk)ns. 

•For maximum effectiveness, we recomn^nd that use of 
these forms of departmental support be combined with 
reviews of junkx faculty progress, to ensure the darity of 
the department's evaluatkxi message, and to convey the 
department's active support of the growth and profcssion- 
al progress of the faculty member. {p.33l 

12) More difTicult is the department's ability to control "quality 
of life" issues, but these often adversely affea the faculty 
member's abOity to be a productive pank:ipant of the 
department. Department chairs need to pay careful atten- 
tkxi to the range of issues inherent in living in the cam- 
pus community, including housing, schooling, maternity 
leave and other related issues. Assisting the faculty mem- 
ber in finding solutions to these kinds of problems not 
only reduces the frustrations and distractions of academic 
life, but further conveys departmental support. 

We recommend to UC cbi^ executives 
and their administrators: 

13) The University shoukl take a national lead in identifying 
and colleaing the dau that is necessary to track the traun- 
ing and careers of potential minority faculty. 

14) Rather than attempting piece-meal solutions, the 
Unh^ersity must conceptualize its approach as an integrat- 
ed series of ii ;terventions all along the pipeline. Its strate- 
gy must encompass a series of programs that build logi- 
cally. 

•From early outreach programs to efforts to retain full 
professors, campus and systemwkle administrators must 
see their efforts at each point as building on, and depen- 
dent on the success of, prevknis efforts. 
•In particular, the connedbns need to be emphasized 
between points of intervention within departmental 
purview, and those affected by administrative interven- 
tion. This emphasis is a management responsibility. 

15) Whatever the management style, affirmative action must 
be measured by the ability of an administrator to translate 
commitment into aak)n. 

•All managers shoukl be held responsible for their coniri* 
butkxis to this iristitutkxial commUment; measurements of 
their rates of successes should be included in e ery 
review of their work. 
\6) Chief executives (and their top managers) who practkie a 
leader" style of managenrK?-' should invest much of their 
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personal reputation and dtsaeiionary resources in devel- 
oping new programs. 

•Each program should urget a particular subgroup, and 
will probably focus on providing support — financial, 
soctal, psychological or academic. 
•In this context, we reiterate our concem that the pro- 
grams be conceptualized as points along the supply 
pipeline. 

17) Chief executives (and their top nwnagers) who praakre 
the administrative style we have characterized as "man- 
agers," should define what consiiiulcs success. 

•They should esubiish standards against which success 
should be measured, and offer rewards for achieving 
afTirmative aaion goals. 

•Through an emphasis on "accountability,' senior man- 
agers should understand that they should be held respon- 
sible for achieving institutional goals. 

18) Chief executives stxxjld analyze the nanagement styles of 
their institutions, making sure that: 

•They are getting the maximum results from the strate- 
gies most amenable to their management style 
•They have, within their administrative ranks, enough 
administrators with the complementary style to achieve 
maximum results. 

19) To underscore the responsibility of department chairs to 
fulfill institutional commitments to affirmative action, 
managers should institute appropriate communication 
and incentive suudures. 



•Orienutk^n sesskxis for new chairs shoukl vKlude a 
module on affirmative actkxi, including training on how 
to condua searches; how to klentify underrepresented 
candidates through nontraditk)nal strategies; how to 
expand interviewing technk)ues and review procedures 
to enhance successes, etc. 

•Campuses should set a specific, nstitutkxiwkle goal 
each year, delineating the role t' be played in each 
departntent and unit in the community ki filling tfie goal. 
This "encourages all members of the kistitutksn to stnve 
to achieve the goal, provkles a specific way to measure 
success, and allows a campus "to celebrate together" the 
annual achievements. 

•Administrators should enlist departments by provkling 
special funds for those that inuoduce innovative new 
ways ( :> enhance litcir affirmative profiles. 
•Awards of positbns (PTEs) shoukl be consklered, for 
depaitments who klentify outstanding mkKyity or women 
faculty even when they do not fit a specialty. This strategy 
has proven ih. n.ost efTeaive inceniivc tor affirnuiive 
actkKi hiring. 

20) Many campuses will be able to send a special message of 
commitment to affirmative aak>n by repositkxiing thctr 
affimrtaiive actk)n officer. 

•This repositionin^j ^nay include a direct <eporting \tnc to 
the chief executive, enabling the affirmative adion offictt 
to deal informally with potential problems. 
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Elaine J. Copeland 

josue Ctuz 
Robert Daly 
Jacqueline Davis 
Johneila G. Davis 
Harold Delaney 

Ronald Douglas 
Edgar C. Epps 
Slayton Evans 

Ricardo R. Fernandez 
Donald L Fixkro 
George Frangos 
Robert Fullilove 
John A. Garcia 
Robert Garfias 
Ravmond T. Garza 
Da kI C. Gluss 
Edmund W. Cordon 
Bruce R. Hare 
Wesley L. Harris 
William B. Harvey 
Charlotte Heih 
Norman Johnson 
George H. Jones 
Joyce B. Justus 
Curtis L. Kendrick 
Alexander King 
Jules B. LaPklus 



SUNY, Stony Brook 
New York Suie Education 

Department 
University of Washington 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 
Swarthmore College 
CUNY, Hunter College 
University of Texas at Austin 
CUNY Board of Trustees 
SUNY. Stony Brook 
Council of Graduate Schools 

in the U.S. 
National Science Foundation 
SUNY, Stony Brook 
CUNY, Hunter College 
National Consortium for Graduate 

Degrees for Minorities in 

Engineering 
University of Illinois, Urt)an- 

Champaign 
Ohk) Sute University 
SUNY, Buffalo 

SUNY, Central Administration 
Howard University 
American Association of State 

Colleges and UniversKies 
SUNY, Stony Brook 
Universuy of Chkago 
Univers-iy of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
University Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
SUNY, Central Administration 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of Arizona 
University of California, Irvine 
University of California, Riverskle 
SUNY, Stony Brook 
Yale University 
SUNY, Stony Brook 
University of Connecticut 
North Carolina Slate Universitv 
Cornell University 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
University of Mkrhigan 
University of California, Berkeley 
SUNY, Stony Brook 
SUNY, Stony Brook 
Council of Graduate Schools 

in the U.S. 



Vernon E. Lautn 
Robert L. lichter 
Judith Liebman 
Mkrhael Lipsky 

Arturo Madrkl 
Rafael Magallin 
John H. Marburger 
Charges Martin-Stanley 
Henry C McBay 
J.3hn McQuskey 
Charlene McDermort 
Rkrhard I. Miller 
Charles Moore 
Muriel A, Moore 
Marshall Morris 

Homer A. Neal 
Mariano Negron 

Yolanda Nix 
Sharon O'Brkin 
Milton Pabon 

Joan Payne-Johnson 
Frank G. Pogue 
Qifton A. Poodry 
Thomas Q. Reefe 
JohnM. Reilly 
Patricia Rochon 
Jerry Schubel 
O. Tacheeni Scott 
Robert C. Smith 
Rkrhard Steinhardt 
Lenore StilTarm 

Howard F Taylor 
William T. Trent 
Israel Tribble 

John B. Turner 

Leonard A. Valverde 
Kathryn Wngen 
Elizabeth Wadsworth 
Margaret R. Wilkerson 
Reginald Wilson 
Marilyn Youngbird 



University of Wisconsin System 
SUNY, Stony Brook 
University of Illinois 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Technotogy 
Tomas Rivera Center 
Tomas Rivera Center 
SUNY, Stony Brook 
Central State University 
The Atlanta Universitv 
Indiana Universit) 
CUNY, City College 
Ohio University 
Northern Arizona Univc 
SONY, Buffalo 
University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras 

University of Michigan 

University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras 

SUNY, Albany 

University of Notre Dame 

University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras 

Howard University 

SUNY, Central Administration 

University of Califomia, Santa Cruz 

University of California, Santa Cruz 

United University Professionals 

Dillard University 

SUNY, Stony Brook 

Northern Arizona University 

hv.*^ard University 

University of Califomia, Berkeley 

University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Princeton University 

University of Illinois 

Florida Endowment Fund for 
Higher Education 

Massachusetts Institution of 
Technology 

University of Texas, Austin 

University of Washington 

Consultant 

University of California, Berkeley 
American Council on Educatk)n 
SRI International 
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The Stony Brook ConfererK:e ] 35 

Reaction Form 

We want to know how individuals re^nd to this document and what activities are generated, extended 
^ inspired by its contents. Therefore, we will appreciate receiving your response and comments to the fol- 
lowing items. Also, tfyou have studies, reports, wriUen materials to share, please send us a copy. 

''ame 

Title/Position 

Address 



Telephone 

O I endorse this document, and wish to add my name to the list of those who have already done so. 
Comments: 



O I do not endorse (all) (part oO Uiis document because: 



G I would like to participate in future activities. Please keep me informed. 

continued on back 
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1 36 ^ ^^"^ ^ook Conference 
I will make the following use(s) of this report: 



Other persons/organizations who should receive a copy of this document: 

Name 

Address 



Name 
Address 



Name 
Address 



Return to: Dr. Myma C. Adams, 
Graduate School 
SUNY at Stony Brook 
Stony Brook, NY 11794-4433 
(516)632-7040 
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